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INTRODUCTION 


For the first time in the history of American education, the 
leaders in educational broadcasting gathered during June, 1930, 
at the Ohio State University to discuss the problems of educa- 
tion by radio. During the ten-day Institute of Radio Education 
these broadcasters were invited to be the guests of the Payne 
Fund, the State Department of Education of Ohio, and the 
Ohio State University, the organizations which co-operatively 
had arranged the Institute. There were in attendance men and 
women not only from United States, but also from England, 
Canada, Mexico, and Ireland, as well. 

Because of the wealth of information formulated in papers 
and the variety of experiences disclosed in the discussions, the 
sponsors of the Institute decided to issue the proceedings in 
printed form. They are herewith presented in what is hoped 
to be the first volume of the proceedings of a series of annual 
institutes. 

A glance at the table of contents will show that the papers 
have been collected in logical form in chapters dealing with 
seven general topics. This arrangement seemed to the Editors 
to be preferable to the chronological order of presentation. 
The discussion which followed a paper has been placed in 
juxtaposition with it. Since the discussion was taken verba- 
tim deletions of portions were obviously necessary, but safe- 
guards have been taken against distortions by omission. The 
proofs of the papers were sent to the authors for a final critical 
reading before pagination. | 

The Editors believe that these papers and discussions con- 
stitute a significant contribution to the literature of this pioneer- 
ing branch of education. 

W. W. CHARTERS 
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BY RADIO 


ADMINISTRATION OF EDUCATION 
BY RADIO 


EDUCATIONAL OBLIGATIONS 
OF THE BROADCASTER 


IRA E. ROBINSON ? 


It is most gratifying to speak to the leading teachers of 
America. They belong to the profession which lends greatest 
good to American life. My own career began in teaching. It 
has been a matter of regret that I did not continue in that 
ministry. Had I done so, I should have rendered a better 
service than I have rendered in all my public career. How 
fitting today are the words of Lyman Beecher, uttered years 
ago before commercialism was as rampant as it is today: “We 
must educate! We must educate! or we must perish by our 
own prosperity.” 

New things have come into being in every line; hence 
greater obligation is upon us. Our forefathers in America 
were limited in the facilities at hand, but they made the best 
use of all they had. Derelict indeed are we, their children, if 
we misuse or fritter away the new facilities given us. 

One of those new things is radio. It is the greatest imple- 
ment of democracy yet given to mankind. It is the voice of the 
people, indeed, the expression of the soul of the people unto 
themselves and unto the other nations of the earth. It fits the 
doctrine of Lincoln that this shall be a government of the 
people, by the people, and for the people. 

What a power for good has radio, and yet what a power 
for ill. Let us not think lightly of this great new talent. All 
expression over the radio should be of inspiring and enlighten- 
ing order. It should assuredly conform to the highest American 
ideal. The sanctity of the home and the school, the foundations 
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of our government, should be preserved and nurtured by 
the use of the radio. For this reason, a marked responsibility 
rests upon the licensed broadcaster. He must think in terms 
of the home and the school, and this the public has a right to 
demand. Determined public opinion will do much to control 
the service of the broadcaster, for he must necessarily be respon- 
sive to it. He should at all times recognize that the public 
license granted him makes him a public servant, answerable to 
the public, and that the popularity and continuance of his 
station are at stake. 

Congress, by salutary law, has stamped radio as the people’s 
own, to be regulated and used wholly in the public interest. No 
licensee can have a property right in the air; he is merely a 
trustee for the public and holds his license with the promise 
that he will serve the people in return for the privilege of 
broadcasting. No one has the right to devote a radio license 
exclusively to his private use. Rightly, this is the doctrine of 
the present radio law. Every citizen, particularly the educator, 
must be alert to maintain that doctrine, for it is in direct accord 
with true democracy. No particular group must ever dominate 
radio; it must be open to all. In this connection, no one has 
shown greater foresight than did Herbert Hoover in 1925, 
before radio had developed so that its great public usefulness 
could generally be recognized as it is now. As Secretary of 
Commerce, testifying before the House Committee which 
had under consideration the making of the present Radio Act, 
he said: 


The question of monopoly in radio communication must be squarely 
met. It is inconceivable that the American people will allow this new- 
born system of communication to fall exclusively into the power of any 
individual, group, or combination. 

Radio communication is not to be considered as merely a business 
carried on for private gain, for private advertisement, or for entertain- 
ment of the curious. It is a public concern impressed with the public 
trust and to be considered primarily from the standpoint of public interest 
to the same extent and upon the basis of the same general principles as 
our other public utilities. 


Despite this early and prophetic warning, it cannot be 
denied that a monopoly of radio is now insistently claimed by 
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a group, and that its power and influence are so subtle and 
effective as to portend the greatest danger to the fundamentals 
of our government. No greater issue presents itself to the cit- 
izenry. A monopoly of mere property may not be so bad, but 
a monopoly of the voice and expression of the people is quite 
a different thing. The doctrine of free speech must be pre- 
served. The use of the air for all, not for the few, must be 
protected. Shall the big business interests have the air, and the 
average man be denied it? It does not in reason suffice that he 
may hear what others say to him; he too has the right to speak. 

That radio has great educational worth goes without saying; 
for it is but the human voice at long range and may be the 
voice of an instructor, whether school-teacher, preacher, or 
statesman. One good lesson from a single instructor may reach 
millions of listeners. 

It is not my purpose to discuss the technical problems of 
education by radio, since those can best be solved by profes- 
sional educators. They have already made marked progress. 
The report of the Advisory Committee on Education by Radio 
appointed by Secretary Wilbur is interesting and enlightening. 
At the Office of Education at Washington work is now being 
done which will undoubtedly further advance the right use of 
the radio in education. Schools and universities in many of the 
states are actually experimenting with education by radio. 

All who have not done so should read the forceful exposi- 
tion on the use of radio in education by Joy Elmer Morgan, 
editor of the Journal of the National Education Association. 
It appears under the heading “Radio and Education” in a 
recent worth-while book, entitled Radio and Its Future, edited 
by that brilliant and useful radio writer, Martin Codel. 

Under our broadcasting system which was set up before 
we could discern the real and higher uses to which radio 
should be devoted, the radio stations are largely commercially 
owned and operated. The small number owned and operated 
by educational institutions has not been able, because of the 
tardiness of public appropriations compared with the prompt 
use of private funds, to compete for high position in the radio 
set-up. The commercial ownership and operation of radio sta- 
tions present the major problem in the use of radio for real 
educational purposes. 


~~ 
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Shall education by radio be left to the direction of com- 
mercial interests? It is conceded that educational programs 
over the radio should be devised and directed by professional 
educators, but this cannot be done under the existing ownership 
and operation. Will the legislatures provide appropriations of 
money with which to buy time on the commercially owned and 
operated stations, and will those stations fairly allocate time for 
educational uses when others offer to pay for the same period? 
These and many other questions arise which cannot be answered 
now. But, an evolutionary process will naturally aid in their 
solution. Radio is intended for a higher use than that now made 
of it, and the enlightened mind of the public will eventually 
prevail. Already the listeners are becoming sick of the overdose 
of commercial advertising given them every hour. 

Many broadcasting stations, though commercially owned 
and operated, have been liberal in lending their facilities to the 
educators. Each of the great broadcasting chains has done re- 
markably altruistic work, particularly in giving to the public 
the great events of the day. The American School of the 
Air, over the Columbia System, is an example of the worth 
of radio in the schools. It is significant that this is to be con- 
tinued because of the approval of the majority of the state 
school departments and the disapproval of none. Another fine 
example is the Ohio School of the Air. These experiments, 
though I doubt whether they should be called that, are proving 
the better uses of radio. They have shown that radio broadcasts 
may be made mentally creative. Your speaker is one who be- 
lieves, from his experience of more than two years as a Federal 
radio official, that the public generally appreciates the service 
thus rendered in return for the grant of the public license. They 
are satisfied that the licensee shall properly make money to 
support his station, when they observe that he is willing to give 
them some purely cultural programs in return for the license 
which they have granted him. 

One prominently connected with broadcasting has recently 
indicted our American public by saying that when education 
joins hands with radio it enters the show business. He also said: 
“We have to cover our pills of education with chocolate or 
licorice or peppermint if we are going to reach the people to 
whom the information is going to be most. welcome.” This 
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plainly implies that pure educational or cultural matter is hard 
for the American people to swallow. Personally, I have not 
so far lost faith in the good taste of our public. At least 90 per 
cent of them do not need any showmanship or sugar-coating to 
induce them to appreciate that which is educational, and that 
90 per cent have always believed in direct methods of edu- 
cation. As children, they accepted lessons in useful living with- 
out persuasion, and their children in turn have received a birth 
and heritage which make them also eager for knowledge. What 
is this sugar-coating to be, in the mind of the gentleman 
quoted? Doubtless a phase of insidious advertising, clothed 
with jazz music, so that even with educational broadcasts a rev- 
enue may be exacted. What more would be needed to kill edu- 
cation by radio than to mix with it commercial advertising or 
jazz entertainment? Here the educators must take a firm 
stand.. It does not comport with the history and growth of 
our American schools to allow commercialism or useless enter- 
tainment to enter them. 

Under the present law, a license to use a valuable wave- 
length for money-making purposes is granted without license 
fee. Should not the licensee, by an amendment to the Act, be 
required to give a consideration for the license granted him? 
We need not so much care for a money consideration—though 
in view of the enormous cost of radio administration a licensee 
should be required to pay that—but assuredly the law 
should be amended to require a direct, stipulated return to the 
public, for the license granted. Such an amendment might well 
require that the licensee of a broadcasting station give some time 
each day to a program sent out from the Office of Education at 
Washington. The length of the period and time of day should 
be stated by Congress. We should demand that such programs 
be informative, educationally uplifting, patriotic, and inspiring. 
The chief school officials in each state would, of course, be asked 
to co-operate in presenting the programs to our school children 
and communities. The programs would come from the people 
themselves, through their representatives. Such a plan would 
open the way for programs wholly independent of any selfish 
influence. Through it the history of our country and the funda- 
mentals of our form of government could daily be reviewed by 
the men, women, and children who are, or are to be, our citizens. 
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The details of constructing such a radio program need not 
be considered here. All that would be in the hands of unselfish, 
patriotic educators, who are devoting their lives to the best 
interests of mankind, regardless of salary. To my mind, the 
continuance of our great government rests largely in the hands 
of our educators. By all means, let us intrust them, under war- 
rant of law and through the guidance of the Commissioner of 
Education of the Federal Government, with presenting for an 
hour a day an uplifting radio program on every licensed broad- 
casting station. Let us reclaim at least this much of what we 
have given over unadvisedly for merely commercial use. It will 
be a step toward the higher use of radio broadcasting that will 
eventually come from the sense and judgment of our people. 

Things in radio in the last few years have so evolved with- 
out prophetic guidance that now we must inaugurate at least 
one step toward what belongs to the real public interest, con- 
venience, and necessity. This is an unpopular doctrine. I have 
been woefully harassed because I advocate it. But you will 
observe that still I persist. Those of my ancestry who crossed 
the Alleghenies to make the land beautiful between those moun- 
tains and Ohio, were likewise persistent. “Unfortunate indeed 
is the generation that forgetteth the memories of its fathers.” 


Who Owns Radior 


IRA E. ROBINSON 


Radio in America sprung into being of itself. It had a mush- 
room growth, that came about before we could see the need of 
the regulation which we have today. Radio has been a case of 
swift evolution, and we know much more about it now, much 
more than we did three years ago, when the Federal Radio 
Commission took charge of its affairs. Radio, having come into 
being just of its own growth, shaped its own way, was naturally 
promoted by individual money, at first out of curiosity, and 
then with the hope of gain. I may say that the great manufac- 
turing interests—the electrical manufacturers’ interests—were 
foremost in the development of radio and naturally led the 
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way. Out of their facilities they established great stations. 
They sold equipment to the smaller stations, but affairs then 
were just matters of individual placing, and that is the reason 
why there has been, in a way, such confusion in radio control. 
You may ask, “Why did not Congress take right hold of the 
matter so that there would not be any question as to the radio 
control?” Simply because Congress did not have the prophetic 
vision to see just what radio would become, how it pertained to 
the public interest and how expressed the soul of the people. 

Radio is human speech, similar to that I am giving you now. 
By the natural transmitter, my vocal organs, I am establishing 
a frequency or wave-length to your ears, which are your re- 
ceiving sets. To my mind the radio is the voice of the public, 
and it ought to be used in an educational, an uplifting way. 

Why did Congress not foresee this? Such extraordinary 
growth would have been difficult to forecast at any time. It 
was foreseen, as I mentioned in my earlier address, by Herbert 
Hoover. While testifying before the House Committee which 
was considering the bill that became the present law, he said 
that “the question of monopoly in radio must be squarely met.” 
He knew what great commercial uses could be made of it. He 
said that radio was not only for private gain, but that it was 
of the public concern and was to be administered under the 
principles of our ordinary public utilities. Congress compro- 
mised on that, and, in a way, protected every station that had 
come into existence. I am tempted to say here what I have 
said before: that radio was born a crippled child, birthmarked 
by advertising and commercialism, and it behooves every one 
of us to get it out of that deformity. 

It pleases me to see the loyalty that is given to the local 
station, the same loyalty I see to the local school and church. 
I believe today that the smaller worthy station must be pro- 
tected and remain on the air, representative of the provincialism 
of the local community. I say that because a leading broad- 
caster from New York has said that he does not believe that 
we are provincial. I think we are fortunately so. These local 
stations throughout the country are just as helpful in the up- 
lift as any of the chain stations. Congress has said that the 
Radio Commission shall license the stations. The license is 
a public one, and it belongs to you and me. I do not know how 
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a licensee could have a property interest in the license granted 
him. Men who put money in broadcasting do it at their own 
risk, on a three-months license. The wave-lengths belong to 
the American people and may be taken away on good grounds. 
That is where the present trouble comes in. The licensee by 
the law virtually has an expectancy of renewal. The law gives 
the licensee whose license is sought to be canceled an opportu- 
nity to be heard and to show that he is broadcasting in the 
public interest. very time we set down a case for hearing, 
all that loyal constituency of the station comes protesting any 
denial of license. 

The Federal Radio Commission, when it first organized 
and proceeded under the Act of Congress, had an opportunity 
to put a great number of stations off the air; that is, before 
any were licensed, but it licensed all of them. The Attorney- 
General had construed the former act and said the Secretary of 
Commerce could not refuse a license. He said that official 
had no power to assign wave-lengths; then stations sprung 
up and took their own wave-lengths. The present law was 
specifically called for so that there might be an allocation 
preventing the interference brought about by those who did not 
respect the caution of Secretary Hoover at that time. He 
begged that they consult each other and not take each other’s 
wave-lengths. But these “wave-jumpers” or pirates were all 
given licenses the first year of the Commission, when it should 
have denied them. This is not a criticism of the Commission 
as constituted before I became a member of it, for the men who 
were members of the Commission at that time now see the 
error. But licenses, which had been granted, came under the 
expectancy of renewal, and more stations were allowed under 
license than there properly were channels for. 

Regardless of these handicaps we are getting along as well 
as we can. Of course I am a dissenter in the Commission; 
my colleagues believe their views as thoroughly as I believe 
mine. But present conditions are not right. Here is the big 
fellow high in broadcasting facilities, the next much lower, and 
the next with a 100-watt station incomparably lower—each 
trying to attract and hold an audience. 

This great spectrum of wave-lengths not only includes the 
United States but Canada also. We are using 90 channels, and 
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some of them may be claimed by Canada. Forty channels of the 
go are taken by 40 stations, leaving the remaining 50 channels 
for 571 stations. The crowding together of these stations on 50 
channels causes this squeeze—the interference you hear on the 
smaller stations. I still insist that there is not any warrant 
in law anywhere for a so-called “cleared channel.” I know 
there are places where a channel ought to be clear, particularly 
in the mid-west, but I do not understand why there should 
be 40 favored positions and 40 stations of exclusive channel 
and high power with blanketing process that works ill on the 
average receiving set. I long to see the day when at least 30 of 
those 40 channels will be taken from the cleared classification 
and be used to relieve this squeeze among regional and local 
stations. Forty channels are devoted to 40 stations as far as 
full time is concerned, and all the little fellows are subjected 
to channels upon which other stations are placed. I know it 1s 
a talking point to have a cleared channel, and you can make 
commercial advertisers believe they can be heard all over the 
country. If there were any process whereby the whole radio 
slate might be wiped clean, and we could begin over again, | 
should be in favor of cleared channels and high power. We 
could put 90 stations in this country, a channel to each, and give 
them all high power with larger service area. But we face the 
condition that was found when regulation took charge of radio, 
and we must handle it accordingly. 

They come to Washington and say, “I want to build a 
station, I want a wave-length, and I want power,” just as if 
we could reach up in the loft and get them at any time. As 
things are today, I doubt whether another regional station could 
be permitted. We ought not to be permitting any more, but we 
ought to decrease the number of cleared channels, devoting 
about 30 of them to simultaneous operation. This 1s an un- 
popular document. I do not get paid for saying this, but I get 
damned in every direction. Of course we must be patient and 
not too hurried about these matters. 

Now I am afraid to go very much further. I may say 
something I ought not to say. I remember a brother lawyer, 
fine fellow, a Democratic opponent in political campaigns, who 
said once before a jury that I was like an Irishman’s umbrella, 
hard to open and hard to shut up. But I hope I may be 
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pardoned for my long discussion of this topic, for I want my 
readers to become interested in the real questions: I was about 
to say political questions pertaining to radio, and they are 
political; they do not pertain to either party, but they pertain to 
governmental rights of the people. Radio ought to be devoted 
largely, halfway anyhow, to the purely educational uplift of the 
people. It is devoted today by certain large interests to educa- 
tional purposes of questionable value. An educational view, 
subtly in behalf of the great public utilities of this country, a 
fixing of the minds of the boys and girls who are to be future 
citizens so that when there is an application for increase of 
rates for electricity and gas, they may not oppose too much. 
That is plain talk, but I shall not retract it. General Electric, 
Westinghouse, and others are in a situation to do great service 
by radio, but they are in it for private gain, the enhancement 
of their own big interests. Of course they say, “Look what we 
give you free.” They should do something for the public, 
because they are using a license which belongs to the public. 
I want to say for leading stations, those of the National Broad- 
casting Company, R.C.A., Westinghouse, and General Electric, 
that they have rendered great service in recounting to us public 
events and giving us good entertainment, but I wonder just 
how long they would do that but for the dividends that are in it. 
After all, it is for the advertisement of their own interests, in- 
directly of course. I may say that some of my smaller friends 
in radio stations are pretty bad violators in excessive advertis- 
ing. The larger stations get it over without being so repulsive. 
I wish, in particular, to compliment the two great chains for 
their methods of rendering this service. But is radio merely 
for advertising, whether done directly or by entertainment? 
It will take ten years, fifteen years, twenty years, or perhaps 
a generation before radio will come to be used as God intended 
it should. 

Another phase of this problem, to my mind, is that a broad- 
casting station is nothing but a public utility. President Hoover 
considered it so in 1925. A broadcasting station is a common 
carrier. That is the legal concept of it. Some radio broad- 
casters claim they have a right to censor—to take on this man 
and refuse that one, to put on that doctrine and to deny the 
opposing side of the question a hearing. Shall one group or 
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any individual say what shall be said at such long range to 
millions of listeners? If so, there is a clear violation of the 
guaranty of free speech. 

You will all see the day when radio will be fully discussed 
in relation to freedom of speech and the denial of freedom of 
speech. Can you license a station for the broadcasting of a 
certain propaganda only? Can you give one group with a 
particular idea of American government its own way in radio 
and deny the opponents of such idea? If so, it is a restriction 
of the guaranteed freedom of speech. All who apply to use a 
licensed broadcasting station, tendering a fair rate, and willing 
to conform to reasonable regulation, are entitled. That is the 
true legal concept, growing out of the very nature of a demand 
to broadcast over a publicly licensed station. This is a subject 
of greatest concern—pertinent to the preservation of the fun- 
damentals of our American government. 

I know you will fulfill the duty of creating interest in 
others around you in this great subject of radio. This new 
method of speech is the greatest thing that has been given to 
us—gereater than the automobile—but why all this difference 
between the ideas of the automobile industry and those of the 
radio industry? ‘There is no monopoly in the automobile in- 
dustry; there is competition galore. But there is a claim for 
monopoly in radio. One group claims it owns everything, 
patents and all; no one can use even a receiving set or build a 
station without paying tribute to it. The American people 
ought to wake up and protect themselves. Of course the 
patent situation enters largely into it. The automobile com- 
petitors, however, saw to that in a practical and friendly way, 
and their spirit of fairness benefited the whole public of the 
United States in the use of the automobile. Why cannot the 
same be done in radio? Why should a few men selfishly want 
to claim it all? Everybody given a patent by the American 
government should use it in the public interest. All patents 
claimed should be devoted for the use of the public upon pay- 
ment of proper compensation to the patentee. Patents cannot 
be used to create a general monopoly. All this is fortunately 
now before the courts in the suit against the Radio Corpora- 
tion of America and its kindred interests, instituted recently by 
the Attorney-General of the United States. 
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There is only one way to meet this radio situation. That 
is not to be thin skinned about it. We must stand up if our 
American government is to be perpetuated as the founders 
thought. Let us think of the sacrifice of the day of the found- 
ing of this great government of ours. Are we going to relin- 
quish our birthright? I have faith in the common people of 
America today. I know them. They are of the same sturdi- 
ness of heart and soul that their fathers were, but they are 
minding their own business and are not cognizant of the selfish 
theft going on against their greatest interests. They need 
awakening before it is too late. We are too rapid in our habits 
today, and too careless of that inheritance, bought for us at 
great cost by our forefathers. | 


DISCUSSION 
Mr. Pirman:” 

Some months ago you wrote to me very kindly saying that you had 
definite convictions regarding the place of education in radio and at the 
proper time you would give them. What can radio do in education? 
JupcE RoBINson: 

The worth of radio in education goes without saying. It is only 
the human voice; it may be the voice of the teacher, teaching the pupils 
in more than one schoolroom. While I first thought radio could never 
take the place of the teacher face to face with her pupils, I have ob- 
served in some schoolrooms an unusual interest manifested in the in- 
struction being given by a far-away teacher. I think we all must admit 
that since the voice is used for educational purposes in schoolrooms, and 
radio is only human voice at long range, therefore, it has an educational 
worth. Although I have no objection to the proper commercial use of 
the radio, I do believe that we ought speedily to demand that more 
educational use be made out of it than is being made today, and that 
we ought to press this demand before the commercial use of it becomes 
stronger by investment and influence. Frankly speaking, if you edu- 
cators do not hold radio for yourselves, it is going to be so fortified by 
commercial interests that you will never get it. 

Just how it is to be applied in the schoolroom, that is for professional 
educators themselves to decide. Would we allow Harvard or Yale to 
be in the hands of commercial interests? Are the voices spoken in those 
schools different in nature and use than those spoken over the radio? 
We have wanted our schools, and have always wanted them, in the 
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hands of trained educators, independent of selfish interest. “Teaching is 
a profession. People must know what they are doing when they are 
teaching the young idea how to shoot. “These men and women must be 
the right kind, must know the art of inspiration. If the radio is to be 
used for education, it must be claimed for that now. Commercialism 
is daily seeking it, for it is worth much money. I do not know what 
the result will be. I think, however, that soon the American public 
will begin to claim radio largely for state purposes, that is, for educa- 
tional purposes. 

Although I am not an advocate of government ownership, [ 
wonder whether this is not the one utility of which the government 
should have claimed the ownership and operation. It has the owner- 
ship, since it licenses the use. We operate the post-office governmentally. 
That is slower communication than this. I know it is claimed that the 
English programs are not so good as ours. But I have heard many 
Americans, who have listened in England for months at a time, say 
that the programs there are much more cultural. Broadcasting, even 
to program-making, is in the hands of the British Government. 

Mr. PITMan: 

Speaking out of your teaching experience and your experience now, 
will you give us some help as to just what you think we can do? What 
is our field? Should we attempt courses that should take the place of 
those that are in the school? Should we displace the teacher in par- 
ticular courses or is our job co-curricular? Should we bring supple- 
mentary material to the school? 

JupcE RoBINson: 

I think some teaching by radio every day in the school would create 
great interest. I would not have it supplant the teacher; I want it 
under her direction; I want her to be wise enough to know what 1s 
fitted for her grade. Assuming it has been formulated by educators, 
it would be the right material. But to put a radio set in a school now 
and take what comes would be dangerous. I should want an alert 
teacher who would know whether it fitted the minds of her pupils. 
Mr. Jackson: 

Comparing radio with the post-office, is it true that we are con- 
stantly losing financially on the post-office? Is it true that express 
companies would be glad to take it over and run it for half? 

JupceE RoBINson: 

I am not advised as to receipts of the Post-Office Department. 
Mr. JACKSON: 

Railroads during the war broke down. 

JupcE RoBINson: 
I do not want to be understood as advocating government operation 
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of radio. It may well be operated, as now, by licensees in the public 
interest, but it must be put in the hands of those who will use it un- 
selfishly. Educators will. 

Mr. JENSEN :* 

Did I understand you to say that the Commission favors the univer- 
sity and college station! 
JUDGE RoBINsON: 

I do not speak for the Commission; I am in the minority. “Time 
after time I have said I do not see why it is that the educational stations 
have the limited assignments given them. ‘There is an answer to that. 
You have not had the means to build a station that will give you a high 
place in the arrangement under the present plan of allocation. I am 
not speaking to you officially, but as an individual. ‘The present alloca- 
tion is all wrong. I am quite sure that if some of my fellow commis- 
sioners were here they would get up and make a speech. We are good 
friends, but we do not agree. 

Mr. JENSEN: 

In regard to giving equal facilities for candidates for office, if we 
offer facilities to the state for senators and representatives and feel that 
that is all the time we can give to politics, we would not be required to 
go on down to the road-overseer? 

JupcE RoBINsoNn: 

Of course, the act embraces the subject of having an equality of 
political discussions. If one candidate goes on, we should allow the 
other candidate as well. ‘That is only an expression of the common 
law itself. “They applied it in the act to candidates, but the legal prin- 
ciple applies at common law to others as well. 

Mr. CorBETT:” 

I should like to express my appreciation for your kind remarks 
about Canada. We have been aware for a good many years that our 
wave-lengths have been pretty well taken up. ‘This is alleviated by the 
fact that our own stations were all such small affairs and owned by the 
local press in every city. By long odds the best programs until last year 
were those we obtained from the United States. What is your opinion 
concerning the proposed plan of government ownership of seven 50,000- 
watt stations? What effect will that have upon the situation in this 
country, and do you approve of that sort of arrangement? 

JupceE RoBINson: 

I have read that report with great interest. I regret that the 
American people do not take hold of the subject right now in the same 
way. Iam not disloyal to America, but somehow or other we cannot 
do things here as sensibly as they do in Canada. Do you want to know 
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why not? ‘There is too much influence, too much subtle commercial 
strength down here. We are more commercially inclined; you are 
more intellectually inclined. Canada proposes a sensible arrangement, 
to put on seven stations with reasonable power and serve her country. 
Mr. DaLe:® 

What definite suggestions would you make regarding what should 
be done by people interested in education? 
JupcE RoBINson: 

Get the whole body of educators to come down to Congress as 
these other lobbyists do and hang around and demand. ‘That is the 
only way you can do it. I know your situation. 

Mr. Pirman: 

Educators should wake up to their responsibility of carrying on 
education, but in the meantime what can we do to carry on fruitful 
experiments without commercialism of some kind? How can it be done? 
JupcE RosInson: 

The university or educational directors can devise a way. ‘The 
Ohio School of the Air, I think, is one good example of a beginning. 
If you find defects, correct them. I am only trying to emphasize the 
fact that radio is educational and uplifting and must be claimed for such 
uses. Any discussion of great questions is educational. What you ask 
about is schoolroom work by radio; with that I have nothing to do. 

Mr. Pirman: | 

Until such time as educational institutions are able to take the whole 
load, you see nothing wrong in commercial stations making possible 
such radio programs? 

JupcE RoBINson: 

I see nothing wrong unless you get advertising and jazz in the 
schoolroom; then I would object. 
Mr. PoETKER:” 

You indicated very clearly that it is your opinion that the univer- 
sities and colleges and not the commercial interests should play the 
important part in education by radio, and you have warned us I think to 
safeguard that position of the universities and colleges. Now I wonder 
whether you would be willing to give us a few practical hints as to what 
might be done over and above, of course, those which are so obvious— 
that the colleges and universities have to provide proper equipment and 
do a technically good job of broadcasting, and they have to provide a 
distinctive, representative educational program. Must we simply look 
to future sessions of legislatures to get positions which so many of the 
universities and colleges expect to have, or is there something we can 
do before that? If we go down to the Radio Commission and ask for 
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a chain, well, it is hard work because of the opposition of commercial 
stations, and others for that matter, and we do not get anywhere, per- 
haps. We are put to a great expense for hearings, then after the hear- 
ing we may be denied. We have to go again and propose something 
else. Now should we look forward to provisions in the future legislation 
or can we do something here and now to better our position? I think a 
good many universities and colleges are hampered by serious problems, 
and they try to co-operate with the Commission in solving them. Could 
you give us any suggestions as to what might be done? 

JupcE Rosinson: 

I would not have you wait for the evolutionary process that will 
come in legislation because the waiting would be too long. You edu- 
cators that have radio facilities ought to set examples that would be 
impressive. Build yourself up to strength, and it will help a lot. I 
think the Commission even today is seeing education by radio in a new 
light. Of course, as I said a while ago, there is some reason why you 
have not been given a good assignment. You did not have a good sta- 
tion when the allocation was made, nor much money with which to 
improve it. I have no doubt that the Columbia System will take any 
good educational program offered at any time, as soon as it can adjust 
its program schedule to it, and will give the program to the whole 
country. I think most of the regional stations would be glad to do the 
same thing. So many of the small stations waste time with phonograph 
records, when they might make educational use of the time. ‘This sub- 
ject is just now started. “Two years ago when the allocation was made, 
we had not heard much from the educators. 

Mr. CHaRTERS:® 

The educator has one psychological difficulty; he is impressed with 
the fact that he ought not to mix into politics or go after things from 
legislatures. He needs a farsighted friend to look after him in matters 
of these kinds. 

JupcE RoBInson: 

Very true, and that is good ethics, but the ordinary lobbyist does 
not observe ethics. He is at the legislatures or Congress to get your 
share, and usually does. 

Mr. CHARTERS: 

The educator is temperamentally handicapped. 
JupDGE RoBINson: 

His occupation keeps him at work. I think a good start was made 
when the Advisory Committee was appointed. They will guard the 
interests of the educational phase of radio. But will the stations com- 
mercially operated be liberal enough to make a place for education on 
the air? Education is entitled to it. 
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RADIO AND THE THREE R’S 
JOHN W. ELWOOD ® 


In radio you are considering an agency that is frequently 
called a new medium, and in the dispensation of systematic 
education, radio is a comparatively new medium. Although 
a number of fine experiments have been made in radio educa- 
tion, of which the work in Ohio is an outstanding example, 
most of the experiments have been highly localized, only a 
few being on an extensive scale. In general, I think we all 
agree that we are only at the dawn of the day in educational 
broadcasting. 

Broadcasting itself, however, I should like to emphasize, 
although far from perfect, has long since passed the novelty 
stage. It has been something more than ten years since the 
first regular broadcasting station put the first regular program 
on the air. To put it tritely, in the course of that ten years 
progress has been rapid. 

In a large measure, the speed with which radio has risen 
to its present position as a social factor is due to the fact that 
radio was born of commercial parents and has been constantly 
and consistently supported by them. Broadcasting, from a busi- 
ness angle, is the essential promotion agency of a great indus- 
try—that of the manufacture and sale of radio receiving sets, 
speakers, and accessories. It is a vitally important element 
in a business which has already grown to approximately a bil- 
lion dollars a year. We should not lose sight of that fact when 
we are considering radio as a scientific marvel or as a part 
of the social fabric. Broadcasting has had the backing of men 
of constructive imagination and breadth of vision who early saw 
in it an opportunity to promote commercial progress, and who 
were willing to invest their money to develop broadcasting as 
a service to the public. 


Radio, as we know it now, is an art, and art is notably slow 
in maturing. Music, literature, the drama, as they exist today, 
represent slow, plodding processes of change and improve- 
ment, but broadcasting, unlike some other arts, has had the 
advantage of sound organization and adequate financing. This 
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has been an important contributory factor in its meteoric 
growth. Radio also has had the advantage of using the re- 
sults of centuries of cultural accomplishment; it is built upon 
the bricks and mortar laid by musicians, littérateurs, play- 
wrights, and others who have labored since the beginning of 
civilization. 

Through this scientific marvel we are able to bring the 
wealth of the ages to all peoples everywhere. Radio, from 
an engineering standpoint, is still so recent as to be logically 
called an infant, but radio from the program standpoint has 
available the experience of all that has been previously con- 
tributed to cultural development. 

We are accustomed to measure progress in terms of time. 
We hear on every side, “Why, radio is just in its infancy. It 
is only ten years old.” But the yardstick of years does not 
apply to an activity which has been surrounded with every con- 
dition making for quick maturity. Witness the fact that there 
are in the United States today between twelve and thirteen 
million radio sets, which represent an audience of more than 
fifty million. 

Let us not speak of radio as something untried. Let us 
rather know it for what it is—a tremendous force, and an 
accepted factor in the social and economic fabric of the nation. 
Its practices and its policies are well defined. It is operating 
as a “going” concern. Its history is short in years, but full 
in experience. Let us keep those facts in mind, as we consider 
some of the fundamentals of broadcasting manifested in its 
growth to date. 

The backbone of broadcasting is the audience. The listener 
makes the program. That is the keynote in the public-relations 
work of the broadcaster. 

Radio came into our lives primarily as a means of enter- 
tainment. The early broadcasts—in fact, virtually all the 
broadcasts until three or four years ago—were entirely, or 
almost entirely, for diversion. The listening public naturally 
came to look to radio for entertainment, and for nothing else. 
Now, we Americans are stubborn animals. Perhaps it would 
be kinder to say we suffer from an inertia that makes us expect 
all things to conform to familiar patterns. We resent material 
change in those things to which we have been accustomed. We 
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expect certain results from accepted conditions, and we do not 
want anything else. Any departure from the use of radio as en- 
tertainment is met with resistance. There was, in the early 
days, some interest in radio as a novelty and some minor 
satisfaction in the joy of tuning in on distant stations. But 
radio was, and still is, accepted essentially as a show, something 
to which one may turn as a diversion from the daily cares of 
business or the home. We look to it for music, for drama, for 
descriptions of important events, for daily vaudeville. Any 
change from such a schedule results in unfavorable reaction 
on a considerable proportion of the radio audience, frequently 
in severe criticism. 

I bring this matter before you not merely to set forth the 
trials and tribulations of broadcasting, but to emphasize the 
fact that what the public demands from radio is entertainment, 
and that you, as educators, should recognize the importance 
of that fact in the development of education by radio. 


Broadcasting has limitless possibilities for those who, while 
taking advantage of its potentialities, will, at the same time, 
understand its requirements. Radio is a remarkably produc- 
tive agency when properly utilized, but it is a waste of time 
and energy when the psychology and the technique of broad- 
casting are disregarded. A blank cartridge makes as much 
noise as one which carries a bullet, but it does not get any- 
where. It is easy to fire blank cartridges over the radio. The 
person or institution failing to recognize that radio is essen- 
tially an entertainment medium is firing blank cartridges when 
it broadcasts. 

Radio is a show business. If the educator is going to 
educate by radio, he must grasp the essential fact, and very 
few educators have yet been able to do so, that he must use 
showmanship to do the job effectively. You could gather all 
the presidents of all the universities in the country, all the best 
minds in all our educational institutions, into one body and 
turn them loose on the problem of educating by radio, and I 
doubt whether they would be able to do a job that would be 
satisfactory to themselves. 

Education is a business as well as an art. The foundation 
of good business is good salesmanship. Educators realize this 
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fundamental principle as well as business men. They know 
that without getting and holding attention their work is inef- 
fective. Therefore, when I say that education must be sold, 
and you say that the educator must have the personality and 
manner of presentation that will win the vigorous attention 
of the pupil, we are saying the same thing. Every person 
intrusted with an important educational post will succeed or 
fail according to his ability or lack of it in what I would call 
salesmanship. The difference in terminology is not important, 
for we mean the same thing, and we understand each other. 

Education is an art and a business. Radio is a business 
and an art. They have many ideals in common. But each 
has a technique of its own, a background of its own so different 
from the other that, if they are to be combined wisely, forcibly, 
and harmoniously, the mind of the showman and the mind of 
the educator must co-operate on the problem. In other words, 
when education joins hands with radio it enters the show busi- 
ness, a show business with a wealth of experience of its own. 
If education by radio is to reach its highest degree of value, 
it must conform to the practices of the show business. 

The average human being would like to be well educated, 
and would be, if it were not for the effort involved in getting 
the education and the humiliation of admitting he does not 
have it already. We know, of course, that there is a group 
of considerable proportions which eagerly seeks information, 
which is highly desirous of self-improvement, and which 1s 
proud to be identified with the activity of receiving an educa- 
tion. But this group is small. It consists in the main of what 
have sometimes been referred to as the “little group of serious 
thinkers.” There is an inhibition in most of the rest of us 
toward receiving instruction labeled as such. We like to feel 
that we know it all, anyway. 

I believe that a large proportion of the radio audience—a 
cross section of all our people—does not eagerly seek educa- 
tion, and yet this audience can be reached and can be held. It 
is a sad commentary on our people that so many of us are 
unaware of the desirability of possessing worth-while infor- 
mation. Perhaps it is a blow to the pride of the educator to 
feel that his product is not in universal demand; nevertheless, 
there is no use dodging the fact, because it is true. If we are 
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to increase interest in reception of education, we must recognize 
this condition and devise means to intrigue and hold the atten- 
tion of persons not primarily interested in their own education. 
A leading writer has stated that “information, in order to be 
popularly received, must be sugar-coated.” There is undoubt- 
edly much truth in that statement, especially if we are con- 
sidering a large proportion of those reached through a medium 
of universal distribution. 

Now, if we are to consider radio broadcasting as a method 
of mass or general distribution, we must remember that in radio 
there is no compulsion. The listener is not assigned to a school- 
room seat, nor is he bound by the dictates of courtesy to listen 
to a presentation, as he would be to a speaker who was ma- 
terially present. Every program must compete with several 
other programs for the attention of the listener. In this cir- 
cumstance, it seems to me obvious that educational programs 
must have entertainment value to hold the average audience. 
We must use salesmanship to bring the product pleasingly and 
forcibly to the attention of the consumer. That is what I mean 
by sugar-coating, which is designed, first to attract the attention 
to the subject-matter presented, and second, to make manifest 
the delightful benefits of increased knowledge. 

Now, I know that educators have to some extent recog- 
nized the value of the entertainment factor. Perhaps it is not 
called entertainment, but there are encouraging manifestations 
that our educational institutions have awakened to the necessity 
for some sort of showmanship in their work. In our kinder- 
gartens we have improved rapidly, and in the earlier grades 
we are making encouraging progress. We find a growing dis- 
position to employ lecturers in our colleges who are not only 
learned, but who are sufficiently entertaining, interesting, or 
dynamic to hold the attention and stir the imagination. This 
is recognition of the value of showmanship in education. In 
our high schools, with a few outstanding exceptions, as nearly 
as I can find, we are most laggard. 

In general, however, we find evidence of departures from 
‘some of the old, established, dry-as-dust methods of teaching. 
We are attempting to make subjects more than merely inform- 
ative. Progress has been slow, and results thus far achieved 
are only a few steps up a long, steep mountain. The reason 
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for our tardiness in development is simple, it seems to me. 
The selection of teachers has been based on the requirement 
that by reason of education they have a certain store of knowl- 
edge, which they may or may not be able to dispense to their 
pupils. We have not necessarily judged them on their show- 
manship, their ability to sell, their ability to present stimulating 
pictures. | 

Perhaps we could learn much from the teachers of twenty- 
three hundred years ago. Plato and Socrates knew the value 
of dramatic education. They sold their ideas to their students 
and to the world. Working on the principle that it is the 
spoken and not the written word that is most important, their 
dialogues are examples of the success of showmanship in creat- 
ing interest and attention. They sold education so well that 
today they are still our best-known teachers. 

Our textbooks today have been built from the standpoint 
of dissemination of information, frequently with little thought 
of showmanship, the selling of education, or the inspiration for 
self-improvement. Our entire educational system, with few 
departures, as far as the general public knows, is operated on 
the same psychological basis as when our parents or grand- 
parents went to school. Perhaps that is a severe indictment. 
To many of you who are aware of the changing trends in 
educative methods in metropolitan centers, it undoubtedly ap- 
pears an exaggeration. But we in radio are accustomed to 
think in terms of the people of the whole nation, rather than 
that portion of it which has the advantages of the latest devel- 
opments. For every modern institution available to our urban 
population, there are students in a dozen little red school- 
houses, or institutions only slightly more adequately main- 
tained, to which the advantage of changing, modern methods 
of teaching have not yet been brought. These students and 
their teachers, and their fathers and mothers, and the local 
school authorities form one of the great obligations in the field 
of education by radio. 

We in radio welcome the opportunity of co-operating with 
you in education over the air. But we would fall short of our 
responsibility, both to you and to the public, if we did not 
point out at the outset some of the pitfalls that beset the path- 
way of the educational broadcaster. | 
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Broadcasting is a highly specialized type of showmanship. 
Difficulties of effective presentation are great. In radio the 
ear alone receives the impression. In the schoolroom, on the 
stage, or in the talking picture, the eye, as well as the ear, 
receives the impression. To present a situation merely by the 
use of sound is surrounded by the difficulties of portraying it 
to a person without the senses of sight, smell, touch, and taste. 
You will admit that that is a problem which would require 
considerable thought as to the most effective method. It is 
this operation that workers in radio have studied for several 
years; as a result they have developed what we are pleased 
to call “radio technique.” We believe that it is a highly tech- 
nical branch of showmanship and that it requires specialists to 
do it well. Unfortunately, educators up to now have not spe- 
cialized in radio technique, and the builders of radio programs 
have not specialized in education. We therefore have the 
problem of applying the techniques of radio to educational 
programs. 

There are two possible solutions, it seems to me, to the 
problem of efficient operation; first, education may take the 
show business to its bosom and learn the radio theatrical busi- 
ness, or second, educators may avail themselves of the experi- 
ence of those who have worked for years in radio. I like the 
second solution better. I doubt whether persons who have 
devoted their whole lives to education could become showmen 
overnight, any more than a showman could become an edu- 
cator overnight. The business of education and business of 
showmanship have been too divergent for anyone previously 
occupied solely with either to readily accept and understand 
the other. 


We in radio are eager to do our part in educational work. 
In our own lumbering, stumbling way, perhaps, we have con- 
tributed a bit. But we are not educators; we do not know 
what should be taught or to whom, except in a vague, general 
way. It is the responsibility of those who are skilled in educa- 
tion, with their background of knowledge, to tell us the things 
they want taught, and to show us the audience they want to 
reach. It is then up to us in radio to suggest how we think 
they may best do the job. } 
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As to the types of educational matter possibly adapted to 
this method of presentation, we might venture a suggestion or 
two. To some fields of education, radio is most obviously and 
happily adaptable. For instance, I believe that we could make 
a living, breathing thing of history. I believe that we can 
take both the child and the adult back of written accounts, and 
vividly set forth the drama of the centuries. To most of us, 
history is a succession of names, not even remotely associated 
with real human beings, plus a succession of dates which may 
or may not be important. 

To the average child, for instance, Christopher Columbus 
sailed across the Atlantic Ocean and landed in America in 1492. 
Now, back of that simple fact, undoubtedly, there lies one of 
the most gripping stories of all time. There is tragedy, there 
is melodrama, there is inspiration in that story. But there is 
more than that. There is the background of conditions, the 
succession of events which tell the story of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. There is the drama of old Spain and the rest of Europe, 
with the economic, social, and political forces at work which 
resulted in the voyage of Columbus. That event has a very 
distinct bearing on the state of America today. It is reflected 
in the actual life of every child and every adult. I believe 
that in the teaching of history in our colleges we are making 
great strides in showing relationship of events, which 1s the 
primary function of the study of history. It seems to me pos- 
sible that with the effective presentation of the relationships 
of occurrences and of their values the lessons of history may 
be taught with such dramatic force as to promote understanding 
of the importance of events. I think that we can create real 
people and real situations which can be visualized and under- 
stood more readily than mere names and corollary dates. 

We in radio are not prepared to state whether it is im- 
portant that the story of Columbus be made of outstanding 
interest. I know that my own teachers must have thought it 
was important, because, of the few incidents of history which 
I can recall, 1492 and Columbus stick out like a sore finger. 
If it is at all worth while, it seems to me we should present 
the story in such an interesting way that its importance at the 
time and its bearing on the world today will be manifest. 
Radio can fulfill this service to mankind. - er, 
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It can re-create Christopher Columbus as a human being, 
not merely as a printed name in a textbook. I know that I 
would like to be able to visualize Columbus. I have a dim 
and hazy recollection of two pictures of him in old, old text- 
books. In one, as I recall, he was a slender gentleman, dressed 
in shorts, with shoes turned up at the toes, wearing a hat that 
was a cross between an Indian turban and the headgear of 
a Spanish bullfighter. Aloft he carried a sword, which he 
brandished at an off-stage moon or something. 

I remember another picture, in striking contrast, of a gen- 
tleman with a large quantity of hair, a full face, and a Grecian 
beard. That was a photograph of a bust, and I am not quite 
sure that it was not Herodotus or Michelangelo, rather than 
Columbus. I know radio could do a better job for me than 
that in visualizing this eminent gentleman. Properly pre- 
sented, a dramatic sketch or a series of sketches of the life 
and times of Christopher Columbus could be made to hold 
my interest, refresh my memory, add to my sum total of 
knowledge, and perhaps stimulate the desire for further study 
about related events. 

It seems to me equally obvious that geogtaphy lends itself 
to picturesque and interesting radio presentation. When I went 
to school I was required to singsong that the country was 
bounded on the north by an unpronounceable river, on the 
east by seas, bays, straits, or oceans, and on the south and west 
by states or provinces of no importance at all except their prox- 
imity to the country under discussion. It was further required 
that I know the name of the capital of the nation, and that the 
country’s chief exports were copra, quartzite, sisal hemp, and 
cinnamon bark. Geography lends itself to dramatization by 
radio. We could humanize the stories of our own nation in 


its geographical aspects. We could present vitally interesting 


tales of foreign countries, bringing them to our listeners, both 


mature and immature, in a way that would be directly in- 


formative, interesting, and stimulating to self-education. 


| 


If I may be pardoned further personal allusion, I can recall 
only three classrooms in which the subject-matter was pre- 
sented with sufficient vividness to be retained in my memory. 
They remain the outstanding high lights of some nineteen years 
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spent in school, and I know now that the reason these lessons 
remain in my mind is merely that the work was presented with 
some degree of showmanship. 

Perhaps it seems that I have wandered afield in discussing 
the value of program technique in broadcasting, but I sincerely 
feel that the greatest problem confronting the educator who 
wishes to use radio to public advantage is the program itself. 
Failure to recognize this fact accounts undoubtedly for some of 
the difficulties which educators have encountered in their at- 
tempts to arrange for broadcasting from so-called commercial 
stations. 

In this connection I would like to suggest that if leaders 
in education are to make the most of their radio opportuni- 
ties, they should familiarize themselves with the practices and 
principles of operation of broadcasting stations. Consider, for 
instance, the matter of financing. I have heard the charge 
raised that in some instances radio stations have failed to accord 
equal importance to educational programs, as compared with 
those which are commonly called “commercial”; that is, those 
for which the station is paid for the use of its facilities. Now, 
please consider this: the radio station is not an endowed insti- 
tution. It is not supported by taxes as are our public schools. 
It costs money to operate a station, and that money must come 
from somewhere. 

The logical method of financing is the sale of time to in- 
dustrial institutions desiring to place their messages before the 
public. There are certain times of day and night when such 
programs can be presented most advantageously to produce re- 
turns to the advertiser, as well as revenue to the station owner. 

Educational programs, at this time, are not on a commercial 
basis. Broadcasters present them at their own expense. It 
seems to me unreasonable to criticize radio stations for taking 
commercial programs when they can get them, to provide ade- 
quate finances for presentation, at their own expense, of other 
programs of informative, cultural, or inspirational nature. Per-_ 
haps my judgment is biased as to the relative importance of 
educational radio stations and educational programs presented 
by so-called “commercial” stations. Please do not misunder- 
stand me. I am deeply cognizant of the excellent work done 
by stations devoted exclusively to educational work. Here in 
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Ohio a useful experiment has been conducted. Here have been 
brought to bear upon the program the experiences of educational 
broadcasters in various parts of the country. There has been 
practical application of scientific research in the field of show- 
manship. The work of the Ohio School of the Air, as well 
as the activities in other schools, is worthy of commendation 
and study. And, incidentally, it is worthy of more adequate 
financial support by the taxpayers of the state. 


Let us not lose sight of the fact, however, that there are 
nearly six hundred radio stations in this country, and that a 
relatively small percentage of the total time on the air is 
devoted to education, per se. It is estimated that the people 
of America spend one hundred million listener-hours a day 
at their radio sets. That is a huge total. I believe education 
should share largely in it. It seems to me that educators 
should try to take advantage of all existing facilities, of as 
many hours as possible on the entire radio structure of the 
country. 

It has been advanced, perhaps, that managers of broad- 
casting stations are not attuned to the ideals of educators; that 
they are not appreciative of the importance of the work. Per- 
haps that is true in isolated cases, but the fact remains that, 
aside from any altruistic motive, there is a strong incentive 
for broadcasters to present good educational programs. 

Licenses to operate radio stations are issued or renewed 
every three months by the Federal Radio Commission. The 
licenses are granted with the requirement that the stations 
operate in public interest, convenience, and necessity. There 
are undoubtedly many programs broadcast which it would be 
difficult to recognize as coming within any of these classifica- 
tions. But educational programs, properly presented, certainly 
do. It is to the interest of the station manager to be able to 
point with pride to dignified, constructive programs when he 
seeks renewal of his license. This is of especial importance in 
view of the disposition of the Federal Radio Commission to 
decrease the number of stations in the country as rapidly as 
circumstances warrant such action. I believe that educators 
would do well to keep this important fact in mind when trying 
to arrange for broadcasts. 
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However, if educational programs are properly planned, 
properly sold, and properly presented, I am inclined to 
believe that there will be little resistance from radio stations. 
Station managers are ever on the alert for something new 
and interesting. 

If you will come to radio with a program designed for 
radio, attuned to the spirit of radio, adapted to the technique 
of radio, sympathetic with the problems, cognizant of the limi- 
tations, aware of the potentialities of radio, I am sure that you 
will find both broadcasters and listeners eager to greet you. 
Give programs of which the broadcasters may be proud, which 
conform to ideals and standards of showmanship. After all, 
“the play’s the thing!” 

Perhaps there are many who disagree with me. Undoubt- 
edly many of you sincerely believe that I have overempha- 
sized the display in the show case and have disregarded the 
intrinsic value of the goods. If so, may I submit three ques- 
tions for you to ask the average person? These questions, I 
think, epitomize the theme which I have attempted to lay 
before you. Ask him: Who was Disraeli? What did George 
Arliss do for him? And how? 


DISCUSSION 
Mr. MeErcer:’® 

You made the statement that the listeners make the program. Will 
you qualify that statement at all? 
Mr. Etwoop: 

The listeners make the program to this extent: a string quartet 
playing the best of music may have no audience, for the listeners may 
tune away from this program to something they really like. 

Mr. Mercer: 

It is said that the broadcasting companies in Europe have put on 
programs which in the beginning have not been appealing to the listen- 
ers, but the companies have proceeded on the theory that the listeners 
did not know their own minds. These programs are now enjoyed. Is 
this method followed in this country? 

Mr. Etwoop: 

Yes, it has been followed in this country. When chamber music 

and opera were first broadcast in this country there was any amount of 


protest; the listeners insisted that they wanted popular music. 
*° Dalhousie University. 
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Mr. Pirman: 

Do you feel that there is a place for some formal education directed 
to a small audience which can only be given by the college or university 
station? 

Mr. ELwoop: 

College-owned stations will have to solve their own problems just as 
the commercial stations have had to solve theirs. The college stations 
like commercial stations cannot endure unless their programs are good. 
Mr. Pirman: 

May I ask what you mean by good? Do you mean that in the 
presentation of a particular program there must be showmanship, or do 
you mean a college station to be successful must have entertainment? 
Mr. Etwoop: 

I think you must have a mixture of both. You cannot put on edu- 
cation without entertainment for ten hours out of the day. The public 
will not listen. Since they must have entertainment, put on a jazz band 
once in a while; it will not do any harm. 

Mr. Taytor:"* 

Since the commercial stations cannot, for perfectly obvious reasons, 
allow many of the so-called “best hours” of the day to education, how 
is such information to be broadcast during the best hours? 

Mr. Etwoop: 

Let us speak concretely for a moment. Suppose the two big chains 
of the country were to devote the time from nine to nine-thirty Monday 
evening to educational programs. There will be competition. The 
broadcaster will want to give an audience who is listening to entertain- 
ment a straight educational program. How many people do you think 
will listen? 

Mr. Tay or: 

There is a particular group that each of the educational stations 
wants to reach. You have implied the answer to the problem which we 
have. But, although there is much for educators to learn about broad- 
casting, still I think there is much that the listeners to the radio can learn 
about what is now being done in school which was not the practice when 
they went to school. 

Miss PHILPUT:”” 

An informal attempt to present examples of good teaching over the 
radio was made at Pittsburgh this year. Each week a class of children 
came with their teacher to the university studio, and a lesson was taught 
in typical classroom fashion. Five minutes after the class got under way, 
the children forgot the microphone, and were just as eager to recite as 
they would have been in their own classroom. Although we made no 


™! Cornell University. 
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attempt to determine the number who listened in, we had good reports. 
Day after day the parents called to say, “That is just what we want.” 
Mr. Evuiotr:* 

Is it the opinion of the National Broadcasting Company that it 
would be better for the educator to prepare his facts and have a trained 
radio speaker or “showman” give them? 

Mr. E_woop: 

‘There probably are persons within your own organization who are 
capable of broadcasting, but who need some practice. You might find a 
man in the mathematics department who would be a good showman 
when appearing before the microphone, and, if he had the needed person- 
ality, he might present material offered by the history department. 

Mr. Ex.uiotr: 

You referred in your paper to audiences. How do you determine 
the number of persons who are listening? 
Mr. Etwoop: 

The best way I know of judging a program is not to ask for a 
response from the audience, but in a courteous way to say, “If you 
people do not like this program, I am going to stop.” Then see what 
happens. Why not use the Damrosch method? I know of no measure- 
ment of a radio audience. 

Mr. CorBEtTr: 

I was glad, indeed, to hear Mr. Elwood commend entertainment 
on an educational program, because our committee on broadcasting is 
very much divided on that question. I have to face strong opposition 
which claims that the university on the air has no obligation whatever 
to give people what they want, that its whole business is to give them 
what the university thinks they ought to give them. I am quite con- 
vinced that in the meantime, at least, whatever may happen in the 
future, that entertainment has its place in the university program. 

Mr. PowELi:* 

Is it your opinion that anyone wants to be educated between seven 
and ten in the evening? 
Mr. Etwoop: 

Yes, I think there are. You may call Mr. McDonald’s talks educa- 
tional. He has a large audience because stations are asking to be added 
to his network. That is one of the best tests we have of the popularity 
of a program. 

Mr. LaPrabeE:*” 

Miss Harrison has suggested methods of correlating the music- 

appreciation hour with pupil activities as a part of a musical hour which 
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we hope soon to arrange. There are several other plans of a similar 
kind on which we are working now. It seems to be a device which we 
cannot afford to ignore. 

Mr. E_woop: 

It is the responsibility of the educators to arrange the things they 
want taught so that they will appeal to the audience they wish to reach; 
then the broadcaster will assist him in reaching that audience. I should 
like to congratulate the Ohio State University on its courage and fore- 
sightedness in calling this, the first radio institute in America, and I hope 
plans will be perfected for the continuance of it. 


EDUCATIONAL SPONSORSHIP 
OF RADIO PROGRAMS 


W. T. MIDDLEBROOK 7° 


During the recent presidential campaign I was the unwill- 
ing audience of a heated debate between two individuals, both 
strangers to me, and to each other it later developed. This 
argument was on the relative merits of the engineering and the 
political type of mind in the presidential office. As they were 
approaching the point of exhaustion, one owned up to being a 
mechanical engineer and the other admitted holding an elective 
state office. Either heavy eyelids (it was well past bedtime), a 
spirit of compromise, or perhaps a better understanding of the 
other’s point of view led to a mutual conclusion that a little of 
both engineering and politics might not be a handicap to a presi- 
dent of the United States. 

I court no debate on the basis of misunderstanding. I, there- 
fore, admit at the beginning that I am a prejudiced party in 
any discussion of educational sponsorship of radio programs. 
Furthermore, I am not a technical radio expert or an educator. 
I participate from the business side in educational administra- 
tion, and, owing to the impossibility of divorcing the dollar 
from the educational process, I do have an opportunity to sit 
on the side lines as new educational processes, theories, and 
practices pass by in review. It may be that I am like many an 
enthusiastic football fan who thinks he knows better than the 
coach how the game should be played. Since this is quite 
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possible, I hasten to absolve my institution of all responsibility 
for my views even though they may be shared by many of 
my colleagues. 

A few words about my institution and our introduction will 
be completed. The University of Minnesota was authorized by 
the territorial legislature of 1851, but it did not open its doors 
until near the close of the next decade some ten years after 
Minnesota attained statehood. It is not an old institution, 
but its growth has been rapid. Today, it is, I believe, the second 
largest state university and among the four or five largest 
institutions of higher education in the United States. Its size, 
in a state having only about two and three-quarters millions of 
people, can be attributed largely to the intense interest and 
faith of the people of the state in education. Instruction, sub- 
collegiate, collegiate, and extension, is offered in most of the 
sciences, arts, and professions. It is a land-grant institution 
receiving Federal aid for agricultural and engineering instruc- 
tion and research. 

The School of Electrical Engineering showed an early 
active interest in radio broadcasting. In the fall of 1920 it 
inaugurated a radiotelegraph service which twice daily broad- 
cast market information of interest to agriculture. Radiotele- 
phone broadcasting began in the spring of 1921, and in addition 
to regular daily market and weather reports, weekly concerts 
were given. In the early days before broadcasting stations 
were assigned letter calls, this work was carried on under the 
experimental call letters XI. Since the assignment of call 
letters the University has been using the call letters WLB. 

In 1922 a commercial radio station was established in the 
Twin Cities. The University staff, and in particular its engi- 
neering staff, supplemented the financial support of the St. Paul 
and Minneapolis business men with technical aid and other 
encouragement. The gospel of one strong commercial station 
for the two cities was preached by the University people, and 
for a number of years successfully so. For several months the 
University discontinued regular operation of its own trans- 
mitter, members of the teaching staff co-operating in the prep- 
aration and presentation of programs through the commercial 
station. For reasons to which I will refer later, the full needs 
of the University were not met by the commercial station and 
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regular operation of WLB was resumed. It is interesting to 
note that the business interests in both St. Paul and Minneapolis 
continued to support the common station for the five years 
from 1922 to 1927, and during most of this period the regular 
program of the University was supplemented by a “university 
hour” through the commercial station. In 1927 or 1928 the 
common station became primarily a Minneapolis station and a 
new high-powered station was established in St. Paul. The 
university hour was discontinued in the fall of 1927, owing 
to limitations which are liable to follow in an arrangement with 
a station which must make a popular appeal to secure the neces- 
sary radio circulation, a circulation needed to make it valuable 
as an advertising medium. I have cited this bit of history to 
show that we are familiar in a small way with the advantages 
and disadvantages of broadcasting through educationally owned 
and commercial stations. 

The first broadcasting was done by the University on a 
wave-length of 375 meters. Later agricultural reports were 
broadcast on 485 meters as well. In 1923, after the second 
telephone radio conference, the University was assigned a fre- 
quency of 1,080 kc (278 meters). This assignment was shared 
with station WHDI of the William Hood Dunwoody Insti- 
tute located at Minneapolis. 

Early in 1928 the four Minnesota educational institutions 
maintaining radio stations, the University and Dunwoody Inst1- 
tute at Minneapolis, St. Olaf College and Carleton College 
at Northfield, petitioned the Federal Radio Commission for 
a common and a better frequency assignment. The Commis- 
sion assigned the University, St. Olaf, and Carleton to divide 
time with a commercial station on a poorer frequency and Dun- 
woody Institute an equally poor one with another commercial 
station. We have never been able to learn why these particular 
_ radio marriages resulted; it might have been dangerous to have 
inquired with any insistence. What might have been expected 
followed. A spirited controversy arose between the three edu- 
cational institutions and the commercial station on a division 
of time. The commercial station had contracts, and naturally 
enough those contracts seemed to require what are commonly 
considered as the best hours. We were directed unofhcially 
to divide on the basis of past time used. This put us at a 
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distinct disadvantage for, unlike the commercial station, we 
had not been loading our wave-length with phonograph rec- 
ords. Only after much bickering did we reach a working 
agreement. With a half-dozen other stations in the two cities 
ready to advertise at a reasonable cost wares of merit offered 
by our merchants, it has been just a little difficult for us to 
understand why we should have so little time for educational 
purposes. It would seem as if our policy of staying out of 
the commercial field has given our station a foundation of sand. 

Until some two months ago station WLB was located in 
the Electrical Engineering Building on the main campus. The 
towers and equipment other than the 500-watt transmitter were 
owned by the University. The transmitter was loaned to the 
University by station WCCO. The main campus being located 
in the heart of southeast Minneapolis, even the 500-watt 
transmitter caused a great deal of interference with the local 
receiving sets. A new Western Electric 1,000-watt transmitter 
has been installed, new towers have been erected, and new 
housing facilities have been provided on the University Rec- 
reation Field approximately one and one-half miles north of 
the St. Paul city limits. The investment in building and 
equipment approximated $20,000, not a small sum to invest 
in any one project even in a large institution with millions in 
its budget, and I can assure you it was not done until after a 


thorough canvass of the whole situation was made. I hope — 


to indicate in this paper some of the reasons which prompted 
the move. This new transmitter, according to the tests made, 
will permit us to reach a major portion of the state, although 
we have no particular interest in any interstate or national 
reception. Not that we are provincial; we merely feel that, 
as a state institution, our primary task is to serve our own state. 

Some nineteen, or about a third, of the land-grant insti- 
tutions maintain their own radio stations. That the radio is 
still in the formative stage in educational institutions is evi- 
denced by the varied types of control. In nine institutions the 
president controls the radio station. Evidently in these cases 
the venture is so new that the president keeps it under his 
immediate supervision, being in doubt, perhaps, where he 
should place it in the organization line-up. The Engineering 


Department controls it in two institutions, the business manager | 
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in one, the superintendent of the physical plant in two, a special 
committee in two, and the extension service in three. At Min- 
nesota the Electrical Engineering Department is responsible 
for technical operation, the General Extension Service for pro- 
grams, and a committee composed of representatives from the 
Administration, Extension, Engineering, Agriculture, Alumni 
relations, and Athletics determine the general type of programs 
and matters of general policy. 

The development of both radio broadcasting and radio 

listening has been an evolutionary process. In some respects 
the broadcasting process has paralleled the listening process 
in this evolution. The listener with his first receiving set is 
a fisherman. His sole interest is in getting as many stations 
as possible. Then he begins to listen to things other than the 
station announcement. He is thrilled by anything which he 
can pick out of the air. This novelty gradually wears off, and 
he turns off the radio when he fails to hear something which 
interests him. He has become discriminating. His fishing 
stage is passed. He is no longer thrilled by just anything. 
He is interested in the subject-matter offered. 
- In educational institutions these several stages are quite 
noticeable in broadcasting. The station is in the first stage a 
part of the experimental engineering laboratory. The tech- 
nical, electrical, and mechanical problems receive the full atten- 
tion. Programs are entirely incidental. Then the layman 
arrives and is eager to try out the new plaything. So he talks 
and sings and is thrilled by the thought of the thousands who 
must be listening to him. This novelty too wears off, and 
talking and singing over the radio take on the form of work. 
Work rather quickly dispersing the crowd around the micro- 
phone, the program director starts seeking the talent, and in 
so doing becomes a little more discriminating in his selections. 
His troubles then multiply, for he must seek money, else his 
search for talent may be in vain. In an educational institution 
the money is needed, not necessarily to compensate the talent, 
but the talent demands better broadcasting studios and up-to- 
date equipment. To add to the program director’s difficulties, 
he must take up more time on the air or his wave-length 1s 
liable to be in jeopardy. This is about the stage from which 
we find ourselves emerging at Minnesota. 
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Radio programs are made from dollars, talent, equipment, 
audiences, and material. These elements are dependent one 
upon the other. Although dollars appear most important, the 
presence of the other elements together with management will 
produce the dollars in a commercial station. 

In educational broadcasting these questions, it seems to me, 
must be answered: 


. Should an educational institution broadcast? 

. Can the station command a natural audience? 

. Is there talent available? 

. Is there program material available? 

. Can adequate equipment be provided? 

Can the institution support a station financially? 

. Having funds, talent, program material, and an audience, cannot 
the institution broadcast as well through a commercial station? 


“IOAN BW HD 


Any educational institution which engages in radio broadcasting | 


must be actuated by one or, more likely, by both of these mo- 


tives—a desire to extend its present off-campus service or a 
desire to furnish to its constituents, the people of the state in- 
the case of state institutions, information of its activities which — 
will promote a better understanding of its work and further — 


its public support. Either and both motives, in my opinion, 


justify the existence of an educational station. -I do not shun 


the publicity feature, and I do not undervalue its importance, — 
but I do believe that an extension of its instructional and in-— 


formational service is the more important. 


During the year 1928-29 the University of Minnesota | 
gave instruction to 6,323 students in night classes, to 2,834 
students through correspondence courses, to 16,713 collegel | 


students in residence on its campuses, to I, 548 students enrolleg™ 
in its three schools of agriculture and its University high school, 
and to 3,604 in short courses. Lyceum courses conducted by 


the General Extension Division on a self- -supporting basis car-— 


ried art and drama to thousands. Through its ten agricultural - 
and forestry experimental stations at St. Paul, Duluth, Grand 
Rapids, Cloquet, Itasca, Crookston, Morris, Albert Ties Wa- | 


seca, and Zumbra Heights, and its soil experimental plots 
scattered throughout the state, other thousands, directly by 
demonstration or indirectly. through research bulletins, were 
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acquainted with the recent developments in the treatment of 
soils, the production of crops, the care and feeding of stock, 
forestry, fruit-breeding and raising, manufacture of butter 
and cheese, farm management, marketing, and all those other 
phases which daily affect the life of the agriculturist. The 
Agricultural Extension Division, supported by the state and 
the Federal Government with a staff of forty-two specialists, 
seventy-six county and home-demonstration agents, and thirty 
county-club agents, carry directly to the farmer the results of 
experiments conducted by these stations, those of other states, 
and those of the Federal Government. Bulletins are distrib- 
uted to those on the permanent mailing lists and to many 
others on request, and news stories are sent to the newspapers 
of the state. Every effort is made to make available to those 
not in residence an opportunity for instruction, an opportunity 
for worth-while entertainment, and an opportunity to improve 
their life and their work. This taking of the University to 
the home requires an annual expenditure in excess of $600,000. 
To spend this sum of money for communication by mail and 
person and to overlook the new agency of radio communication 
is just about as logical as to appear in evening clothes with 
bare feet. I do not know the relative educational value of 
radio communication, but I do know that if it is worth $5,000 
to have the firm name mentioned a couple of times in fifteen 
minutes it must be a fair medium of communication. Although 
others may have their doubts, it is perfectly clear to me that 
institutions like mine should broadcast. 

My next question is, Can an educational station command 
a natural audience? Expressed in another way, Is there a 
sufhcient number normally interested in the university in all 
of its activities so that its offerings would receive a fair amount 
of attention? I recognize, of course, that much depends upon 
what is offered and how it is offered, but, aside from this, 
‘does not a university touch the lives of enough people to 
command a natural interest in its activities? It seems to me 
‘that a university station starts with a distinct advantage over 
a commercial station in this respect. Fathers and mothers and 
the other members of the family are normally interested in 
the educational progress of their boys and girls, and particu- 
larly in their progress in higher education. They are interested 
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not only in what is done in the classroom, but where they live, 
what they eat, and what games they play. They are eager 
to learn something of the whole environment. Graduates and 
former students do not entirely lose their contact. Outwardly 
they may affect more interest in sports, but actually they do 
not easily forget their campus days, their professors, their 
play, and their work. There are others who, denied a priv- 
ilege of earlier education, are eager to add knowledge which 
will enhance their usefulness and their enjoyment of life. 
There are those who do not close their education with grad- 
uation, and there are the teachers and students in the other 
part of the state’s educational system. 

The University of Minnesota gave instruction last year to 
more than twenty-six thousand people. It has an alumni and 
former student body of fifty thousand. The families of these, 
the public-school system, the professional groups, and the agri- 
cultural group added to the student and alumni groups provide 
a potential radio audience unsurpassed in the state. 

The next question is whether the institutions have the 
talent and the material to reach and hold some part of this 
potential audience. It is true that we have no black-faced 
comedians, no high-priced humorists with national reputations, 
no international diplomats, no public officials enjoying prom- 
inent parts in the passing show, and none of those others who 
are momentarily basking in the sunshine of public approval. 
To be sure, the world must be amused, but I for one still be- 
lieve that our people are willing, along with their amusement, 
to hear scholars, teachers, and men of distinction in research. — 

I often hear the criticism that college professors generally 
do not know how to “put over” their stuff on the radio. This 
is probably true. As a class they are undoubtedly the poorest © 
advertisers in the world. They are quite content to make their 
contribution personally unseen and unheard, almost completely 
satisfied with the printed word. This fact may explain in part 
why they have so far received so small a financial return for 
their contributions. It may be that the fathers and mothers 
are not interested in hearing their sons and daughters sing, 
debate, engage in sports, and participate in shows, orchestras, 
bands, and the other activities of student life. I doubt it. The 
talent exists, the material is in abundance, and the human-in- 
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terest touch is not lacking. A university should be and per- 
haps is the greatest single reservoir of radio talent and material, 
and the institution which permits this reservoir to be tapped 
for the benefit of outside agencies is overlooking an opportu- 
nity to extend its own sphere of service and to benefit itself 
from the extension. 

That we are reaching some of this potential audience is 
evident. A course in Esperanto, for example, sold some 
twenty-five hundred pamphlets to beginners. A student de- 
bate occasioned over 250 letters. Another series of debates 
by members of the intercollegiate debating squads called forth 
over a thousand communications. It is evident, then, that in 
addition to the available talent and material there is a potential 
audience. What material should be broadcast? I prefer to 
leave this decision to others. My own belief is that the radio 
will not supplant any present method of instruction. It will 
supplement them. 

Next, can the institution provide adequate equipment? My 
answer to that question is that it should, even though it does 
not broadcast a single hour during the year, if it is to offer 
radio engineering among its courses. Fifty-thousand-watt sta- 
tions are not necessary for radio instruction, but equipment of 
some reasonable wattage is. Commercial radio stations and 
manufacturers of radio equipment have a greater stake in the 
proper equipment of our student laboratories than is ordinarily 
realized. They have a direct pecuniary interest in our product 
and in a continuance of the source of supply through the pro- 
vision of laboratories which will hold the interest of those 
charged with the training of their future employees. I often 
feel that the wholesale establishment of commercial research 
laboratories and the hiring away of many of our able scientists 
constitute a shortsighted policy. In the long run, it will 
jeopardize the source of supply. If the inspiration for knowl- 
edge furnished by the brilliant teacher continues to be removed, 
the effect is certain to be felt. I should point out that many 
businesses are fully aware of this danger. They are interesting 
‘themselves in all of those things—pay, laboratories, equip- 
‘ment, research funds, scholarships, fellowships, and retirement 
and insurance funds—which will insure competent and con- 
tented teaching staffs in our universities. 
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The next question to which some answer must be given is 
whether an educational institution can furnish adequate finan- 
cial support for a station. Before offering my answer to. that 
question I should like to recount our own modest experience 
of the past year. Our station was on the air a total of 200 
hours in twenty-eight weeks of broadcasting. This schedule 
was limited owing to the major demands of the commercial 
station for time and the necessity of sharing time with the 
other two educational stations. Our people have chafed under 
this limitation, but the limitation is not entirely without its 
redeeming features. The material has been carefully selected, 
and a good foundation is being built for future conservative 
expansion. If this time had been purchased at $50 per eve- 
ning hour and $25 per daytime hour, the cost would have 
been $9,000. The direct operating expense of our station 
was actually $2,200. If we add to this one-half of the cost 
for interest on investment and depreciation, assuming that the 
other half is properly chargeable to resident instruction, the 
total cost is still considerably under one-half of the cost of 
broadcasting over a commercial station. 

While we were spending $2,200 as a direct cost for radio 
broadcasting and about $4,000 including indirect costs, what 
amounts were being spent for general and agricultural exten- 
sion and for publications for distribution and for news service? — 
An examination of our expenditures shows a total of more than 
$500,000. In short, our radio expenditures constituted less 
than eight-tenths of one per cent of the total, an exceedingly 
modest amount if educational broadcasting really has any merit. 
My own belief is that we can justify now a redistribution of 
present funds which will give adequate support to the radio 
station, but I do not advocate it, for the reason that a gradual 
expansion of this activity based upon a thorough understanding 
of its possibilities is the far safer method to pursue. 

The last question is this: Having funds, talent, program 
material, and an audience, cannot the institution broadcast as 
well through a commercial station? This question requires no 
discussion unless the institution is privileged to make the choice 
and unless it means, Cannot an institution broadcast as well 
exclusively through a commercial station? Some institutions 
are of necessity compelled to use commercial stations, and all 
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institutions should co-operate whole-heartedly in the prepara- 


tion and presentation of educational programs, whatever the 


medium, to any extent they can without prejudice to their 
educational objective and their own financial resources. The 
educational objective, as I understand it, is to convey the truth 


as it may be known, free, as far as possible, from any preju- 


dice, bias, or influence born of economic pressure or competition. 
Our institutions are concerned with serving all, not any special 


group which for the moment is dominant. It is fundamental 


: 


that the communication of knowledge be not shackled by any 
group for its own selfish ends. The strength of the classroom 
lies in its untapped line of communication from teachers to 
students. The university publications constituted the only 
other unbroken line before the radio came. Just why should 
any institution surrender this new means of free speech com- 
munication to commercial agencies which, however well inten- 
tioned they may be, cannot fail to be influenced by the economic 
advantage of those on whose business they depend for profit. 
We learned our lesson at Minnesota some two years ago. We 
attempted to tell the farmers of our state through a com- 


“mercial station how to prepare a certain product. The product 


was being supplied at a higher cost by one of the backers of 
the commercial station. We were told that the information 
was prejudicial to the interests of the station. It was not preju- 


dicial to the public interest. We, therefore, discontinued broad- 


casting through this medium. I doubt whether we would 
voluntarily give up our station even though the cost were 
more. Fortunately, it is actually much less. 

Aside from the matter of freedom from censorship, I ques- 
tion whether a commercial station furnishes the proper setting 


for educational broadcasting of other than the spectacular sort. 


It is often argued that the commercial station with its large 


following of listeners furnishes an excellent opportunity for a 


wide distribution of educational material. Unless the material 


is directed toward a particular group such as the public schools, 
“in which case it is quite immaterial which kind of a station 


broadcasts, I do not believe that this is really true. Can we 

make anyone listen to what he is not interested in hearing? 
Power and frequency assignment are two other reasons 

offered for using the commercial station. Although we have 
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neither the power nor do we enjoy the favorable frequency, 
I am not greatly discouraged, nor am I concerned because we 
must divide time with other stations. This is no disadvantage 
provided we divide with educational stations having like objec- 
tives. Power, frequency assignment, and time will be forth- 
coming provided the radio proves to be a good educational 
medium and provided, further, that the institutions prove able 
to make a good use of it. 

It seems to me that the commercial stations have a real 
interest in giving the educational station an opportunity to live. 
If the radio proves to be a useful educational medium, there 
are many parts of an educational program which the commer- 
cial station probably could not afford to broadcast to the ex- 
clusion of other more remunerative material. In the meantime, 
during the period of trial and error all educational institutions 


should join in aiding the experiment of educational broadcast- 


ing wherever and however it may be tried, but none should 
willingly relinquish their stations and barter away for tem- 
porary advantage this new uncensored medium of communi- 
cating knowledge so long as its possibilities remain so little 


known. Education, in spite of generous Federal support, is a 


state responsibility. My own hope is that each state system of 
public education will eventually include an educational station. 


COMMERCIAL SPONSORSHIP. OF 
EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS 


WILLIAM S. HEDGES ?" 


The subject which I am discussing, “Commercial Sponsor- 
ship of Educational Programs,” is a controversial one, in which 
there will be no agreement, regardless of the logic or argu- 
ment that is introduced. Like the woman convinced against 
her will, there will be many educators among you who will 


be of the same mind still when this portion of the program 


is finished. I do not believe that this subject can be discussed 
unless a proper conception is gained of the broadcasting in- 


dustry and the fundamental factors which are involved. 


17 President, National Association of Broadcasters. 
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When radio broadcasting came into existence, the only law 
pertaining to its regulation was the Radio Act of 1912, which 
dealt largely with wireless and its utilization as a means of 
safety of life at sea. Under that law, the Secretary of Com- 
merce was authorized to issue licenses to persons, firms, or 
corporations desiring to go on the air, but under an opinion 
of the Attorney-General he had no authority to specify wave- 
lengths, periods of operation, limitation of power, or duration 
of the license. This brought about a breakdown of govern- 
mental control in the summer of 1926, followed by a chaotic 
condition in broadcasting which lasted until the enactment of 
the Radio Law of 1927, whereby the Federal Radio Com- 
mission was given authority to assign wave-lengths, periods of 
operation, and the amount of power each station could utilize. 

Federal control is an absolute necessity because of the fact 
that there are only 95 broadcast channels, six of which are used 
by Canada, and twelve of the remaining 89 are shared between 
Canada and the United States. These 89 channels accom- 
modate 614 stations in the United States. Obviously, there 
must be a division of time on the part of some stations. Some 

_stations will never be permitted to grow up; that is, they will 
never be permitted to increase in power and hence gain a wider 
influence. This situation must be taken into consideration in 
reviewing the economic structure of broadcasting. 

Before launching upon a discussion of the economics of 
broadcasting, let me say a word in favor of the American sys- 
tem as contrasted with the European system of broadcasting. 
In European countries broadcasting is not permitted to private 
enterprises, but it is under the direct control of the various 
governments. Europe is at least six years behind the United 
States in the development of broadcasting and receiving sets. 
Because of the limited audience provided, there is no great 
incentive for those doing the broadcasting to produce programs 
which compare with those in the United States. The broad- 
casters, being supported by a tax on receivers, have none of 
the inspiration to do an outstanding piece of work that comes 
from the pressure of competition. In the United States, with 
broadcasting conducted as a private enterprise, there 1s com- 
petition not only among stations, but also among the sponsors 
of programs. This is good for the radio station, the advertiser, 
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and the public, for it insures to the public a constantly improv- 
ing standard of radio broadcasts. 

The American broadcasters secure their licenses on the 
assumption of their ability to operate their stations in the 
public interest, convenience, and necessity. In other words, 
the American public has granted them the right to use the 
ether provided they give something to the public in return. 
This contract, if we may call it that, presupposes that the 
broadcaster gains some benefit. In this mundane world benefit 
is usually measured in terms of revenue. | 

If happiness can be measured by the profits that have been 
derived from the business, the lot of the broadcaster has not 
been a happy one. Until a year or so ago it was rarely that a 
broadcaster did not put down his final figures for the year in 
red ink. The deficits of some stations were enormous. I know 
of one station that year after year incurred deficits of a quarter 
of a million dollars. Those deficits in practically every case 
were paid by a parent company, which looked upon broad- 
casting as a means of building good will for the parent com- 
pany—a good will which might possibly be translated into 
profit for that company. 

Competition, coupled with a variety of other factors, has 
caused the cost of broadcasting to mount each year until now 
it is estimated by the National Association of Broadcasters that 
$50,000,000 a year 1s required to keep the broadcasting struc- 
ture of the United States functioning. About half of that 
sum goes for the payment of talent, to the continuity writers, 
and into program costs. 

The average high-powered station occupying a cleared 
channel and broadcasting on an undivided time schedule has 
a budget of about $450,000 a year. If the station is to make 
a suitable return on its investment, the income of such a station 
should be close to $500,000. 

Where is that money coming from? The answer has al- 
ready been found in the fact that broadcasting, through its 
ability to reach masses of people with sales messages, and with 
institutional advertising of the good-will type, has developed 
into a powerful advertising medium. According to the presi- 
dent of one of the largest advertising firms in the United 
States, radio broadcasting is destined to take a place in the 
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advertising field that will be exceeded only by newspapers and 
magazines. All these things are of importance to you who 
have ambitions to make use of radio as an educational medium. 

The fact that radio broadcasting has proved worth while 
to advertisers is pretty good proof that the public is being well 
served by broadcasting, for it is the favorable response of the 
listeners that makes the sponsorship of programs pay. If 
the public turns a deaf ear to the offerings of a radio adver- 
tiser, or tunes him out, there is no benefit to be gained from 
broadcasting. 

In speaking of advertising programs, the impression must 
not be gained that they are devoted solely to the purpose of 
advertising a product. You will find that the stations which 
enjoy the greatest patronage have adopted a rule that no pro- 
gram will be accepted from a commercial sponsor unless it 
constitutes a contribution to the entertainment, education, or 
general information of the radio listeners. Just as the station 
itself has an obligation to render public service, so do its clients 
owe that same obligation to the listener. For the privilege 
of reaching the listener they must give the listener something 
worth while in entertainment, education, or general interest. 

The sponsors of programs have done more for the musical 
education of America in the last five years than was accom- 
plished in the preceding twenty-five years of this century. The 
finest music has been offered the American public; the foremost 
artists of the opera and the concert stage have come before the 
microphone; and the greatest symphony, concert, and band 
leaders have conducted programs for the entertainment and 
edification of the radio audience. Of course, there have been 
dance music, comedy, human interest, and a great many other 
things which cannot by the greatest stretch of the imagination 
be regarded as education. But I do not believe that any of you 
advocate a program of continuous education during the sixteen 
hours each day we are awake. 

It has not been in music alone that program sponsors have 
contributed to the education of the masses. During the past 
winter season the Cadillac Motor Car Company broadcast over 
~WMAQ a series of dramatic sketches of the lives of Cadillac 
and La Salle, the great French explorers. Hundreds of school 
children had history lessons there that made a more profound 
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impression than any teaching they might have been given in 
school. Great care was taken in the preparation of the continuity 
to make certain that they were historically correct. We have 
recently concluded a series of broadcasts for the Thomas J. 
Webb Coffee Company, whose advertising involves the use of 
the personal signature of Mr. Webb. In the series a dramatiza- 
tion of historical events was presented which told of the signing 
of documents important in the history of various nations. The 
school children in the radio audience were invited to write essays 
on the subject of each broadcast, and, as a prize for the best 
essay, the pupil and his teacher were awarded a trip to Spring- 
field to visit Lincoln’s tomb. This was a piece of practical 
education. 

Dramatic sketches are likewise employed as a means of 


advancing the religious training of children. Each Sunday — 


morning WMAQO broadcasts dramatization of the events of the 
International Sunday School lesson for that day, so that fifteen 


minutes after the program the child will go into his Sunday- 


school class prepared for the lesson. This program, however, 


is not commercially sponsored. When the Tidewater Oil Com- 


pany took an hour of time over the Columbia Broadcasting 
System to broadcast a welcome home to Rear Admiral Byrd, 


one of the most practical lessons in geography was given all 


those within the range of the nation-wide network. The great 
explorer himself spoke. Several men of his party likewise told | 
of their experiences. That was practical education. 

There are hundreds of programs going on the air that may 


be classified as advertising programs which are in reality educa- 


tional. No one has ever raised a question as to the propriety of 
sponsoring such programs, because they are not presented as 
formal education. But once you begin to talk in terms of the 
classroom, there seems to be a demand for strict compliance 


with the ancient standards of teaching. Some educators are 
horror-stricken with the thought that the name of a commercial © 


sponsor might be heard by the school children. Anything of a 
commercial aspect is not fit to enter the schoolroom, some of the 
respected members of the profession declare. After all, what 
is education, but a preparation for life? How can anyone devoidil 
of a knowledge of commercial practices make his way in this 
world of ours? Yet there are some educators who are more 
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shocked by the mention of a trade name in the schools than a 
discussion of sex. Perhaps you could remove all idea of a com- 
mercial world under a communistic system, but it is impossible 
in the United States. No one has ordered the publisher of 
textbooks to take off his trade name. No one has objected to a 
trade-mark on pencils which the children use. The maker of 
notebooks can have his name stamped across the face of the 
book without inciting a riot. Some of the school furniture is 
branded with the manufacturer’s name. In your kindergarten 
playrooms, where miniature grocery stores are set up, the 
sample packages of various kinds of groceries look like the real 
things, because of the identifying commercial marks. While 
none of these aspects of commercialism have been charged with 
contaminating the minds of the school children, yet I am 1n- 
formed that there are some educators who take vigorous excep- 
tion to commercial sponsorship of educational programs, which 
are designed for classroom reception. 

There has been but one program on a national scale that 
falls into this classification. It is the American School of the 
Air, broadcast over the Columbia Broadcasting System, and ~ 
sponsored by the Grigsby-Grunow Company of Chicago, manu- 
facturers of Majestic radio receivers. During. the past year this 
program was presented for the benefit of the school children of 
the nation who were fortunate enough to be pupils in schools 
equipped with radio receivers. Despite its commercial sponsor- 
ship, I venture to say that there were many teachers and pupils 
who were unaware of such sponsorship, because the Grigsby- 
Grunow Company did not insist on plastering its name all over 
the program. The only announcement regarding the spon- 
sorship came at the end of the program, and it was merely 
a courteous announcement, containing no mechandising talk 
regarding Majestic receivers. 

In the estimation of many leaders in the field of education 
the American School of the Air was a great gift to education. 
It was not designed to take the place of teachers, but rather to . 
supplement their efforts by visualizing in the minds of the 
pupils the things they were trying to teach. Such supplementary 
education makes the instruction more effective, and hence makes 
the teachers more successful. I hope that there will be several 
programs put on national networks—programs which will be in 
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competition with each other in an effort to reach the school 
children of the nation. Then those programs rise or fall by 
their own merits. 

Undoubtedly many of you have tuned in on the Damrosch 
musical-appreciation series which were broadcast over the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company network. These were not com- 
mercially sponsored, but, in my estimation, they were just as 
commercial as the American School of the Air, for all broad- 
casting, whether sponsored or sustaining, 1s commercial. Instead 
of some manufacturer getting the advertising it was the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company, in the case of the Damrosch 
lectures, which received the advertising. This in no way mili- 
tates against the usefulness or effectiveness of the programs. 
I merely cite this example to demonstrate the emptiness of the 
arguments which have been raised against commercial sponsor- 
ship of educational programs. 

To make my point clearer, let me cite a typical case. Only 
45 per cent of the programs broadcast from WMAQ are com- 
mercially sponsored. In other words, we derive an income for 
the support of the station from 45 per cent of the programs. 
The other 55 per cent are known as sustaining programs. The 
character of these programs is determined with the end in view 
that the reputation of the station may be enhanced. Some of 
these programs, therefore, are educational; some are religious; 
some are designed purely for entertainment purposes; and all 
are of public interest, convenience, and necessity. Although 
classed as sustaining programs they are nevertheless commer- 
cial to the extent that they bring a beneficial reaction to both 
WMAQ, a broadcasting station, and the Chicago Daily News. 

I maintain that there was never a time when broadcasting 
was not commercial. The only difference is that today we have 
many sponsors and in the early days we had but one sponsor, 
the owner of the station. 

This line of argument might be regarded by those who 
desire the Federal Government to take charge of educational 
broadcasts as fuel for their fire. I regard such a proposal dis- 
tinctly dangerous for many reasons. In the first place, it is a 
step in the direction of standardization of education. There is 
already complaint enough that our methods of education are 
becoming so cut and dried that the graduates of our schools are 
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becoming standardized products and that we are turning out in 
mass production, if you please, thousands of little Americans 
whose mental processes are all alike. 

Standard systems of education strip the students of individ- 
uality. The strength of America is to be found in the oppor- 
tunity for individual progress. Teaching must take cognizance 
of this situation and so conduct itself that the individual traits 
of the pupils are not stifled. To have a standard form of educa- 
tion prescribed by a political appointee in Washington would 
nullify the efforts of the leaders among you who have devel- 
oped educational systems of unusual merit. It would level 
educational methods to mediocrity, while many commercially 
sponsored educational programs on the air would permit the 
teachers to make a selection of the best. 

Think of the political power that would be placed in the 
hands of the party in power in Washington, if the government 
were to take charge of nation-wide educational broadcasts. 
Would you who are Democrats like to have Republican propa- 
ganda, which could be subtle, but none the less effective, given 
to you in the educational broadcasts? The Republican com- 
munities in the United States would be equally loath to recetve 
programs designed to sell the children of America the Jetter- 
sonian principles of the Democratic party. 

The alternative proposal that the individual states could 
take care of the educational broadcasts is subject to the same 
criticism, although to a lesser extent. State broadcasts, however, 
would have the added limitation of being unable to command 
the co-operation of national leaders in education, who would be 
available for either the Federal Government network broad- 
casts or for commercially sponsored educational programs 
broadcast over nation-wide chains of stations. 

There is still another plan which the opponents of com- 
mercially sponsored educational programs could bring forward: 
to have a chain of stations linked up with educational institu- 
tions in various parts of the nation to take charge of the broad- 
casts. In New England, for example, Harvard University 
might be selected; in New York City, Columbia; in Pennsyl- 
vania, the University of Pennsylvania; in Ohio, the Ohio State 
University; in Illinois, the University of Chicago; and so on. 
If these institutions were selected, however, a howl would go 
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up, from the colleges and universities not having the same 
advantages of advertising themselves over the air. So even that 
proposal goes straight back to commercialism, because the 
colleges interested in radio are not inspired solely by the desire 
to use radio as a means of university extension work, but by 
the hope, also, that the mention of the institution’s name over 
the air will attract students, will add to the name and fame 
of the institution, making it easier to attract eminent men to 
the faculty, and will make it easier to secure endowments, be- 
quests, and funds. These institutions realize the value of radio 
in keeping contact with the alumni, who contribute funds for 
university development. This is really commercial, is it not? 
Do not misunderstand me. No condemnation is implied 
because university broadcasts may be labeled commercial. In- 
stead, I laud them for it, but I do say this, that being commer- 
cial they must compete with other commercial organizations 
seeking time on the air, except in cases where the broadcaster 
is disposed to regard it as his duty to contribute a part of the 
time of his station to educational broadcasts. For example, 
one-sixth of the time of WMAQ is devoted to educational and 
religious broadcasts, with the bills for such broadcasting being 
borne almost entirely by the station. This we cheerfully do 
because, as I have said before, we believe that it enhances the 
reputation of the station, which, of course, makes it a more 
desirable selection for advertisers seeking to get on the air. 
To hark back to my earlier discussion of commercialism in 
the schools, I think you will find that business men generally, 
whether college graduates or not, have not a high regard for 
the practical knowledge of college graduates. Some of them 
who come out of the universities have as scanty a knowledge of 
practical business as if they had lived in a cloister all their lives. 
What do they know about negotiation of contracts? What do 
they know about the practical applications of psychology in 
business? Have they ever been told how to apply the knowl- 
edge gained in college to the problems of daily life? Some, 
fortunately, have enough native ability to translate their train- 
ing into ways and means of earning a living. Although it is an 
accepted fact that the college man attains a greater success in 
the long run, it takes him just as long to get started on a busi- 
ness career as the man who never saw the inside of a college. 
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In fact, he often finds the boy who went directly to work from ° 
high school several laps ahead of him, already earning enough 
to support a family. 

I hope that some of our millionaires will be inspired to 
endow chairs in practical business in some of our leading institu- 
tions as a part of the schools of commerce and administration. 
I feel that this is germane to our discussion of the commercial 
sponsorship of educational programs, because it demonstrates 
the fact that some educators resent anything commercial in the 
schools. The fact of the matter is that there is not enough 
commercialism in the schools today. 

There is another aspect of the problem deserving of con- 
sideration. For the Federal Government or the state govern- 
ments to take charge of broadcasting of educational programs 
a great expense would be involved, whether time was secured 
from broadcasting stations, or whether an educational broad- 
casting system were adopted. Expense means taxation. You 
who have struggled with the tax problem appreciate the diff- 
culties in getting funds to carry out your programs. It is hard 
enough today to get funds for new building, for additional 
teachers, and for the other expenses involved. The taxation 
curve 1s constantly upward, for it is the history of an enlight- 
ened self-government to undertake projects of public improve- 
ment even though those projects will not be paid for for many 
generations. The taxpayers of New Orleans are still paying 
for the ancient paving slabs imported from Belgium more than 
a century ago, although most of the slabs have long since been 
replaced with modern paving materials. 

The commercial sponsorship of educational programs, 
therefore, takes on the character of pure philanthropy, since it 
assists in relieving the tax burden of the people. If such phi- 
lanthropy helps in the sale of the products of the sponsor, so 
much the better, for it insures a continuation of this donation to 
the public welfare. 

Let us examine the first series of broadcasts of the American 
School of the Air, the first nationally conducted program of 
education to be broadcast under commercial sponsorship. The 
extent of the commercialism was confined to the following 
announcement which came at the end of each broadcast: “This 
program has come to you through the courtesy of the station 
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‘to which you are listening, the Grigsby-Grunow Company, ~ 
manufacturers of Majestic Radios, and the Columbia Broad- — 
casting System.” Just thirty words at the end of a half-hour — 
program. 

A great deal of preparatory work was necessary to provide 
a program which might be adapted to the uses of schools — 
throughout the nation. Months of planning were put in by aq 
large staff, in order that the program might be worthy of the 
attention of the teachers of the nation. It was approached 
frankly as an experiment, which is a sound attitude if the best 
results are to be obtained from the use of this new medium of — 
mass communication. 

William C. Bagley, professor of education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, was chosen to be dean of the American 
School of the Air. With him were associated a number of other 
educators, including officials of the National Educational Asso- 
ciation. Each Tuesday afternoon dramatic sketches were pre- 
sented on the makers of American history. Twenty of those 
dramatizations were given, showing the events in the lives of 
Columbus, John Smith, Washington, Jefferson, Lincoln, and 
others. Each Thursday afternoon courses in literature, civics, 
art, music, health instruction, and nature study were given. 
Many educators took part in the presentation of these subjects. 

The reaction was favorable, so favorable, in fact, that the 
American School of the Air will again be heard during the next 
school year. I do not know the plan that will be followed, but 
I am sure that much valuable information has been gained, 
which will be made use of in this and succeeding courses. With 
the proper co-operation of the teachers, the American School 
of the Air can be made intensely interesting to the pupils and of 
great value in education. 

To sum up: broadcasting is beset with the same economic 
problems that occur in other businesses, with the additional 
limitation of strict governmental control—so strict that it 1s the 
most regulated business in the nation. The American system 
of having broadcasting conducted by private enterprise has 
proved its superiority to other systems under which broadcast- 
ing is conducted by governmental bureaus. 

Broadcasters as a rule are conscious of their obligations to 
operate their stations in the public interest, and consequently 
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have been exceedingly generous in the allotment of time for 
educational purposes. Broadcasting has developed into a valu- 
able advertising medium, and not only are educational pro- 
grams in competition with advertising programs, but there is 
competition for time to get on the air. Many advertising 
programs are in reality educational in their nature, and the 
cause of education is being advanced by the presentation of 
such programs. 

Those who fear that commercialism will enter the class- 
room have failed to realize that commercialism is an inevitable 
part of the everyday life of school children. Schools have 
neglected the commercial side of life. Better preparation for 
life can be gained through a little more emphasis on the ways 
of business. 

To establish a Federally controlled, nation-wide, educa- 
tional broadcast would be a step in the direction of standardiza- 
tion of education, with the results of a standardized product. 
There is likewise the danger of misuse by the party in power 
to perpetuate itself and its policies. The same criticism can be 
made, though to a lesser extent, of state-controlled educational 
broadcasts. If the educational network were turned over to a 
select list of colleges and universities, the criticism of giving 
those institutions an unfair advantage would follow. 

Commercial sponsorship of educational programs relieves 
taxation. The pioneer broadcast of the American School of the 
Air, taken as a typical example of commercially sponsored pro- 
grams, 1s most laudable in its aims and should eventually prove 
to be of high value in the educational field. 

I have no thought that I have answered all of the arguments 
of the opponents, nor do I believe that I have adequately cov- 
ered the points in favor of commercial sponsorship of educa- 
tional programs. I shall have to leave that to those who are 
there. . After all, ‘a economic aspects are basic. Someone must 
pay for the broadcasting. because no station or network can con- 
tinue operation unless it has a sound, economic basis. It is a 
controversial subject, as I acknowledged in the first place. With 
no expectation of having converted those who oppose commer- 
‘cialism in schools, my hope is that I may have given some slight 
assistance to those who are willing to wage the battle 1 in | behalf 
of commercially sponsored programs. | | 
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Throughout this paper my point of view has been appar- 
ently in defense of commercially sponsored educational pro- 
grams. Let me go one step farther. Not only should you 
approve of the commercial sponsorship of educational programs 
and express that approval by encouraging teachers to tune in 
on the programs and make them a part of the regular course of 
the school, but you should give your hearty support in the 
preparation of those programs by having committees appointed 
to work with and advise the commercial sponsors. In this way 
any insidious propaganda for political faiths, trust interests, or 
organizations whose purposes are not compatible to the public 
weal will be stopped at the source. By working with the com-_ 
mercial sponsor the educators of the nation can make radio one. 
of the most effective tools of the teaching profession. 


DISCUSSION 
Mr. Maynarp:** 

I think Mr. Hedges is in error in his statements regarding the 
inferiority of European to American radio programs. Germany is so far 
ahead of America in every type of radio presentation that there is simply 
no comparison. Russia, not very well known in this country, is much in ~ 
advance, even though antique apparatus is used. 

Miss HarRIsoNn:”® 

Although Germany has done a great deal of experimenting, it 
recently refused to indorse the broadcasting of educational programs. 
Mr. HeEpcEs: 

I have not personally studied European broadcasting. I take the 
word of men well versed in radio who have been there. A small part 
of Germany’s population are radio listeners. If you will compare the 
number of licenses that are issued, you will join with me in saying 
that we are ahead in the United States because we are reaching many 
more people. 

Mr. Maynarp: ' 

I think the question is what we are giving the people and not how 
many people are listening. I admit the German audience is not so large 
as the American. I was in Germany recently. The country is going 
through a period of economic depression. It is impossible for everyone 
to take out a license. 

Mr. HEpGEs: 
You have convinced me of the accuracy of my statement. 


18 National Broadcasting Corporation. 
2° Teachers College, Columbia University. 
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Mr. MippLEBROOK: 

Mr. Hedges and I are not very far apart, for I have no objection to 
sponsorship of educational broadcasting by commercial stations. If, how- 
ever, radio is to become a medium of education, the commercial stations 
had better let it live because much of the work done over an educational 

station will not be of a spectacular sort. 

I should, however, like to correct some of the wrong impressions 
that Mr. Hedges holds. We at the University of Minnesota are not 

anxious for more students, for we now have more than we can care 
for. In the last ten years our student enrollment has increased 40 per 
cent, and our state support, 10 per cent. I do not believe Mr. Hedges 
understands how our state universities are really organized or he would 
not be so much concerned about objectionable politics. My Board is 
composed of twelve people, who until two years ago were appointed by 
the governor, now they are named by the legislature. They have no 
avowed political faiths, and I have no fear that they are going to allow 
the radio to be used as a political influence. We certainly do not object 
to having programs that are sponsored by a business firm; we not only 
accept what is given us, but we actually go out and solicit. Unusual 
programs, such as would be given by a great scientist like Einstein, 
should broadcast over a chain, for it would be deplorable to limit him 
‘to the range of one station. 
Mr. Hepces: 

I represent the National Association of Broadcasters. We have a 
great many educational stations, and I would be the last one to say that 
the educational station does not have a place. There is no antagonism 
on my part or on the part of any commercial station; they acknowl- 
edge that the educational stations have a right to exist; they also believe 
that educational stations should make the most effective use of their 
‘time. They should make their programs as interesting as possible, in 
order to “put their stuff across.” “There is place for good competition, 
_and there is certainly a place for the educational broadcaster. I was not, 
in my remarks, referring to state universities, for they are guarded 
against political propaganda, but I was thinking of the trouble which 
might arise from the control of a state superintendent of schools who 
was politically appointed. 

Mr. Corset: 

I do not agree with the statement made that the European system 
is behind the American system. I am fairly familiar with both systems, 
and those of Europe are not only equal in efficiency, but they are 
superior in many respects to the American system. 

Mr. Mercer: 

I was born in the old country, and it is quite likely that I think 

England’s system is better than America’s. There are several English 
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magazines in which you can find the price that is paid for receiving 
sets. I had a European set of four tubes which cost me just $50 and 
reaches a distance of about five hundred miles. Radio is flourishing in 
Germany—the only country in the world devoted entirely to school 
radio broadcasting. 

Mr. PIERCE:”” 

There is a task to be done not only by the nation-wide chains and 
commercial stations, but also by the local stations. Eventually the broad- 
casting of educational programs will include national, regional, and 
state stations. The national will deal with subjects which are common 
to all school courses and which require presentation by authorities who 
can be secured better by a metropolitan center than by a local station; 
subjects like agriculture will use the regional network; and the state 
broadcast will be devoted to courses which are specifically prescribed 
in the state courses of study. 

Miss HarRIson: 

Our schools are full of commercial propaganda now and have been 
for many years. The children are encouraged to send for samples of 
articles, and the teachers are told to send for the booklets describing 
them. At Newark, they have a law that all commercial acknowledg- 
ments have to be cut off printed materials before they are used in the 
schools. The time to take commercialism out of the schools was years 
ago. If educators are going to do it now, they should take all commer- — 
cial elements out, and not make a specific case against one tool of edu- 
cation such as radio. 

Mr. ‘Taywor: 

We do want an opportunity for our station to live. I think by the 
last count there were 56 stations in New York state, nearly all of them 
commercial stations, and when we recently applied for time on the air 
not one of those stations offered any obstacle whatever to the increased 
time requested. 

Mr. CoLeman:” | 

I do not believe there is one here who will question the educational 
value of a program just because it is sponsored by a commercial station. 
The commercial station in its relation to the college station somewhat 
resembles the commercial printer and the university press. There are 
certain types of books which the commercial house will not touch and 
which the university press publishes because it thinks it is a contribution 
and should be preserved. The real danger, as I see it, is that the com- 
mercial station is in business for the money it makes. As the overhead 
goes up, other prices must go up. It is, therefore, the responsibility of 
educational institutions to safeguard their own stations. 


2° Columbia Broadcasting System. 
*1 R.C.A. Victor Company. . 
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Mr. Maynarp: 

Is it possible for a state institution to sell any of its time for com- 
mercial broadcasting? 
Mr. HEpGcEs: 

There would be no opposition as far as I am concerned. [| think 

it would be a splendid thing. 
Mr. PowELv: 
: As far as WRUF is concerned, every penny we earn for advertis- 
ing is set aside for a scholarship fund. Our commercial programs have 
a better reception than our educational programs. 
Mr. RussELL: 

The National Advisory Council on Radio Education hopes to 
illustrate this particular situation. We have the commercial educator, 
on the one hand, and the university educator, on the other. There is 
much that each can learn from the other: the commercial people know 
more about the technical side of putting on a program than the broad- 
casters in universities and colleges do. The task assigned Mr. ‘Tyson by 
the National Advisory Council is to co-operate with both of these groups. 
Mr. CavANAUGH:” 

Mr. Hedges said that one-sixth of the time of WMAQ was given 
over to educational and religious programs. How much of the time 

' from seven to ten in the evening is devoted to that? From Mr. Mid- 
dlebrook, how much of this time is the university allowed at present? 
- Mr. HepcEs: 
The time between seven and ten as you say is most valuable, and 
naturally we are going to sell that time in order to make up a $400,000 
budget. We cannot be charitable unless we have a fund in our pockets. 
We might have the kindliest feeling in the world toward a fellow who 
asks for a lift, but if we did not have the money we could not do it. 
However, between seven and ten o'clock we devote about two hours 
and a half per week to educational and religious programs. You must 
also remember that in giving out the rest of our educational time, one- 
sixth of our time represents in excess of three hours a day, so | think 
that educational broadcasting is getting a good break. 
Mr. Mipp.Eesrook: 

I do not believe that those hours have always been recognized as 
the choice hours, but, at any rate, when we broadcast the university hour 
our time was between seven and ten o’clock. 

Mr. Hepces: 
May I make clear the point in respect to those so-called “‘best 
hours,” seven to ten? The reason those are regarded as the best hours 
is because the broadcasters believe the largest audience is available at that 
time. The radio audience is seeking entertainment; the tired business 
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man wants to listen to something that will soothe his nerves. Other hours 
are valuable for educational purposes, and the women of the country 
are going to be the greatest beneficiaries from educational broadcasting 
during the other times. The radio is giving the women of the country — 
a cultural opportunity that the men of the country do not possess. ‘ 
Mr. Hiccy:** | 

Our station for the past four years has conducted a survey, and the 
preference for the evening hour to any other of the day for education is 
in the ratio five to one. 

Mr. Maynarp: 

I do not think it is fair that the men find only entertainment 
programs during the evening; some of the time should be devoted to — 
education. 
Mr. PIERCE: 

It all depends on what you consider educational programs. Mr. 
Hedges says WMAQ devotes two and one-half hours each week out of 
the period from seven to ten. That is a fair percentage. On the | 
Columbia System we have a great many programs which are educa- 
tional in character. For instance, we have broadcast Julius Klein, and 
the National Broadcasting Company has featured David Lawrence. 
Miss HARRISON: 

I think if you announced that it was an educational program, it 
would hurt it a great deal. 

Mr. Manan: 

At the State University of Iowa we maintain a radio station for 
three purposes: the training of technicians, the practice of announcers 
in the department of speech, and the broadcasting of information. Now 
the question seems to be, Can we do this job with our own station? We 
believe we can do it in a more satisfactory way. 

Mr. HEDGEs: | 

Any commercial broadcaster who puts anything on the air which 
is not right “catches” it from the listeners. —The commercial broadcaster 
is just as dependent if not more dependent on the good will of the 
listeners than the college station could possibly be, because that is his 
bread and butter; he cannot afford to broadcast anything that is wrong. 
Mr. Ex.iorr: 

But he is not responsible to the taxpayer. 

Mr. HEDGEs: 

He is more responsible in that he is responsible for selling time. 
Mr. MERCER: 

There seems to be running through this discussion an assumption 
which is not true in Canada, that there are commercial stations and 
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educational stations. We have definitely decided in Canada that there 
are no such things as educational broadcasting stations. We have given 
up the fight, so to speak; for we cannot compete with the commercial 
stations. It has been said that the number of educational broadcasting 
stations has gone from 77 to 63. Are you sure that your situation ten 
years from now will not be the same as ours is in Canada? 

Mr. HeEpcEs: 

The educational station should take a tip from the commercial 
stations—use showmanship. There is no reason why formal education 
should be put out in such form that it is distasteful to the people. If the 
educational broadcasters will use the showmanship of the commercial 
stations I think it will increase the interest in their programs. 

Mr. SuLzER:”” 

| We have a fine arrangement with our station which is a commercial 
station and completely self-sustaining. “This station is a 10,000-watt 
station. hey approached the University of Kentucky voluntarily two 
years ago and asked us to take charge of their agricultural programs. 
They make no charges whatsoever for the time. The wire rent would 
amount to about $6,000 a year—this station pays about $3,000, and we 
pay the other $3,000. We have no censorship on our programs. In 
fact, they are always telling us if we want more time we may have it. 
We may choose our time. 


A CENTRALIZED UNIT IN EDUCATIONAL 
BROADCASTING 


P. O. DAVIS 7° 


The subject assigned to me I interpret to mean a discus- 
sion of our work in Alabama. In presenting it from this point 
of view I realize that it may be somewhat provincial, but in 
spite of that it may be of general interest. Radio station 
WAPI, located at Birmingham, is our centralized unit in edu- 
cational broadcasting; here we have our main studios, from 
which most of our broadcasting is done. In addition, remote 
control studios are located at the Alabama Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, Auburn, and in the state capitol at Montgomery. By 
early fall we shall have a studio at the Alabama College 
for Women at Montevallo, and hope to have a studio at the 


*° Station WHAS, University of Kentucky. 
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University of Alabama near Tuscaloosa. The locations of the 
state stations which are included within this network are shown 
in Figure 1. 

The State Capitol Studio serves the Department of Agri- 
culture and Industries, the State Department of Education, 
the Department of Health, the Department of Conservation, 
and other divisions of the state government; from this studio 
these departments extend and serve the people of the state. 

The Auburn studio is used in presenting daily programs 
from the Alabama Polytechnic Institute, and the Montevallo 
and University studios will be used in presenting programs 
from these institutions. The same circuit connects the studios 
at Auburn and at the state capital, Montgomery, with the 
main control room at Birmingham. The Montevallo studio 
will be connected with this circuit. 

This is not all. We have invited the president of Tus- 
kegee Normal and Industrial Institute, a negro institution 
at Tuskegee, to install a studio and connect it with this circuit. 
If he accepts the invitation, studios at four different points 
will be connected to station WAPI by one circuit. In addition, 
station WSFA at Montgomery is connected with it, the two 
stations frequently exchanging programs, although they are 
independent except in a co-operative way. The University 
studio, if installed, will operate on an independent circuit be- 
cause of location. 

Before passing from the subject of circuits, I wish to explain 

that considerable co-operation is involved; for example, the 
State Department of Agriculture and Industries, located at 
the capitol, owns the State Capitol Studios and furnishes circuit 
between Montgomery and Birmingham. This circuit connects 
WAPI and WSFA, and the market news broadcasting through 
this department is broadcast by both stations. 
The Alabama Polytechnic Institute, at Auburn, fifty-nine 
miles from Montgomery, leases a circuit from Auburn to 
Montgomery where it connects with the Montgomery-Bir- 
mingham circuit. Alabama College at Montevallo is only seven 
miles from the Montgomery-Birmingham circuit, to which it 
will be connected. The Auburn-Montgomery circuit runs 
through Tuskegee, only a short distance from the campus of 
the Tuskegee Normal and Industrial Institute. 
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The cost for a continuous circuit—day and night, week days 
and Sundays—is $60 per mile per annum. The Department 
of Agriculture and Industries pays for the Montgomery- 
Birmingham circuit, and the other institutions pay costs for 
connecting with it; for example, the Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute pays for the Auburn-Montgomery circuit. 

At the beginning of our remote control broadcasting we 
leased a circuit from Auburn through Montgomery to Bir- 
mingham one hour daily, except Sunday. The rate for it was 


very high; in fact, we paid more for that than we are now — 


paying for an all-time circuit. Because of the extra set-ups and 


certain factors which were involved, the telephone company ~ 
does not cater to part-time circuits. We are now using circuits 


erected by them especially for us. 7 
I hope that I have made clear the system which we have in 


Alabama. Briefly, it is one big station, WAPI, in the largest 


center of population in Alabama and not far from the geo- — 
eraphic center of the state, with studios at the institutions — 


which are interested and with circuits connecting all. Station 


WAPI is the only station in Alabama with power exceeding 


1,000 watts. 

A few months ago there was installed at Mobile a 1-kw. 
station, and although we are anxious to connect it with our 
system, the cost of doing so appears prohibitive at present. 


Because Mobile is 180 miles from Montgomery, the only 


service we can give station WODX, at present, is a telegraphic 
market feature. 


The owners of station WAPI are the Alabama Polytechnic — 
Institute, Auburn; the University of Alabama, Tuscaloosa; and — 
the Alabama College for Women, Montevallo. The station 1s 


operated by the owners in co-operation with the city of Bir- 
mingham. The annual contribution of the city of Birmingham 
to the operation of the station is limited to $20,000 per year. 
The remainder is prorated on a basis of ownership, the same 


being 39 per cent for the Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 39 


per cent for the University of Alabama, and 22 per cent for 


the Alabama College. These figures were taken from a uni- 


fied educational bill which the last legislature of Alabama 
enacted into law. It made certain appropriations to these three 
institutions of higher learning on the basis of 39, 39, and 22. 
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- To complete the picture of the Alabama set-up I shall give 
a historical sketch of station WAPI. Back in 1922 the Ala- 
bama Polytechnic Institute, with educational institutions in 
other states, conducted a campaign for donations to be used in 
erecting buildings, buying new equipment, and expanding the 
institution along all lines. Most of the donations were made 
in the form of money, but one was not. Instead of making a 
cash donation, the Hon. Victor Hanson, publisher of the Bir- 
mingham News, gave a small radio broadcasting station, or, 
rather, equipment which was to be assembled and used for 
broadcasting. The equipment was bought and shipped to 
Auburn, a small town located in a sparsely settled section in the 
eastern part of the state. None of us knew anything about 
broadcasting, but a few of us were willing to try it. 

Being eager to “tell the world” about the Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute, we proceeded to install our equipment and to 
get ready for broadcasting. After several weeks of considerable 
toil and anxiety we were ready for our formal opening with 
the call letters WMAV. Our program ran for about two hours 
and was a general mixture of music and speaking. A 
number of “celebrities” were heard that night, and the best 
local talent that we could bring together presented itself in the 
single studio of the station with one little microphone to pick 
it up and deliver it into our transmitting equipment in an ad- 
joining room. Instead of having an electric signal system we 
used gestures and motions for signals.: That historic program 
came to an end; one week later we assembled ourselves at the 
studio and proceeded to “inflict” upon the listening public, near 
and far, the second of our weekly contributions for their edu- 
cation and entertainment. This schedule continued some time. 

Incidentally, we would assemble at the studio about fifteen 
minutes ahead of starting-time to read the fan mail which had 
accumulated during the week. After reading this we would 
become enthusiastic, get “pepped up,” and generate enough 
enthusiasm to perform for another sixty minutes. However, 
we were not very particular about starting on the minute. If 
we made it within ten minutes after the hour began, we con- 
sidered it starting on time. 

The novelty soon disappearing, we became dissatisfied with 
our broadcasting. In seeking for something better, we asked 
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the Alabama Power Company to give us their station WSY 
which they were operating at Birmingham. Our request was 
granted. 

Although Birmingham was decidedly the best location in 
Alabama for a radio station we dismantled WSY and shipped 
it to Auburn and reassembled it 1n combination with station 
WMAV. We then bought and installed at Auburn a modern 
I,000-watt transmitter, using for it the call letters WAPI, the 


last three representing the Alabama Polytechnic Institute. Our — 


formal opening was the night of February 22, 1926. 
Soon thereafter we published a brochure for distribution 
among our friends. From it I quote: 


Education is the chief purpose of station WAPI. Being owned 
and operated by the Extension Service of the Alabama Polytechnic In- 
stitute, it was dedicated to education; but with education must be enter- 
tainment and other features to make a first-class broadcasting station. 


Lectures and dialogues by members of the Extension Service staff, : 
and operated by the Extension Service of the Alabama Polytechnic Insti- — 


tute, it was dedicated to education; but along with education must be en- 
tertainment and other features to make a first-class broadcasting station. 

Since Alabama is primarily an agricultural state and the Extension 
Service is engaged in extension work with the farm people, special at- 
tention is given rural subjects. 

With these educational numbers market reports, weather forecasts, 
and similar news are broadcast regularly. 

Broadcasting athletic events has proved to be a popular feature; 
and, by doing this, station WAPI has made a major contribution to 
athletics including football, baseball, and basket ball. 

Good music, both vocal and instrumental, is the leading entertain- 
ment feature. ‘This station has its orchestra and special musicians. 

Hours of broadcasting are twelve to one each day except Sunday; 
and night programs three to five nights each week. Most of these 
night programs begin at 9:00 o'clock. “Tuesday, Thursday, and Friday 
are regular nights for broadcasting. 


Although this statement records a feeling of enthusiasm 
and confidence, it was not long before we were forced to the 
conclusion that we could not succeed with broadcasting from 
Auburn. We were lacking in program material, and we 
were being heard by only a small percentage of the people 


of the state. Since our location was not good, our only hope — 


was to move. 
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Meanwhile, radio broadcasting was changing rapidly. New 
stations were being installed, power was being increased, and 
numerous changes and improvements were being made. Our 
I,000-watt station, which was as big as any other in the South 
at that time, soon became a little station submerged among 
larger stations. Discovering that we were far behind the game, 
we sat down and did a little thinking. We looked at our loca- 
tion and our situation; we considered the small amount of 
talent available; and we assembled a few figures as to the 
number of people within the service area of the station. Our 
experience had revealed to us that we were not being heard 
consistently at Montgomery, the state capital, 59 miles away, 
nor at Birmingham, the center of Alabama population, 120 
miles away. 

All this meant that we did not have enough talent to run 
a radio station, and that we were not touching enough people 
to warrant our broadcasting from a station at Auburn. We 
turned to Birmingham. We decided that to continue in the 
business we had to get nearer the people for both programs 
and reception. That decision was followed by action. A big 
station at Birmingham became our goal. 

At Birmingham we found the Protective Life Insurance 
Company interested in installing a 1-kw. station. At the same 
time, Governor Bibb Graves wanted to install a 500-watt sta- 
tion at the state capitol, Montgomery. After numerous con- 
ferences all those who were concerned decided to pool their 
interests and finances into a 5-kw. station in Birmingham. The 
Extension Service of the Alabama Polytechnic Institute agreed 
to install the station, after which the city of Birmingham was 
to pay half of the operating expenses and the owner the other 
half. The Protective Life Insurance Company was erecting a 
new building in which a studio and offices were provided. 
Speech input and other equipment were installed by this com- 
pany. We began broadcasting at our new station at Birming- 
ham the night of December 31, 1928. ‘This was our third 
formal opening. 

Soon thereafter the University of Alabama and Alabama 
College became interested in radio. The University applied 
to the Federal Radio Commission for license to install and 
operate a 5-kw. station on the campus near Tuscaloosa, about 
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60 miles from Birmingham. Knowing that this would q 
complicate the situation and result in greater expenditure of — 
public money and less in return, the three institutions of — 
higher learning decided that our 5,000-watt station was enough , 
for all, and that better broadcasting would be done at less cost — 
over one station than over two or more. Consequently, the — 
University bought an interest of 39 per cent, and Alabama Col- — 
lege bought an interest of 22 per cent in station WAPI, leaving d 
39 per cent with the Alabama Polytechnic Institute. ‘The sta- «! 
tion is controlled by a board composed of the presidents of these — 
three institutions. « 

Other agreements were not changed, so that in reality two — 
powerful and influential educational institutions were brought — 
into WAPI. This guaranteed one first-class station instead of — 
two or more third-class stations. : 

Other educational institutions in the state were invited to 4 
present programs over WAPI. This invitation was extended ~ 
to our denominational schools and colleges. We also invited — 
negro educational institutions to present programs, which they i 
have done. 

Our aim is to present to our listeners all first-class program 
material available. In this we have succeeded in the main. — 
As evidence of this we present a recent fan letter from a man 
who was for many years engaged in educational work as a © 
teacher and as a superintendent. It reads: 


Since January 10, I have had a good opportunity to use the radio if 
as I have been confined to my bed much of the time. You are cer- k | 
tainly giving splendid programs. I have attended your church services, : 
ball games, speedway races, Kentucky Derby, Auburn programs, com- * 
mencement programs, Gettysburg Memorial services, and many others. 4 
I know of no way in which to pass the time while shut in better — 
than using the radio. I have a radio by the side of my bed and keep it — 
going all day and night. I have found that your program is so varied, — 
so instructive and entertaining that it is unnecessary to change from ~ 
station to station. ig 


This letter pictures the programs presented from WAPI. — 
It means that our programs have been entertaining and edu- ~ 
cational. As yet we have not engaged in broadcasting programs — 
especially for schools, but we hope to present this type of © 
broadcasting during the coming year. We have laid the 
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foundation for this by establishing our station with excellent 

programs for entertainment and educational value. 

In presenting this story of our unified system of broadcast- 
ing in Alabama I hope that I have not given you the impression 
that everything has been easy with us; on the contrary, it has 
been a great struggle. Radio combines more problems than 
anything else that has come within my experience. Within and 
without and in every direction there are problems to be solved. 

Yet we have made progress, and we expect to continue in 
the same direction. We are not saying, however, that our 
system is perfect or that others should adopt it. We have 
tried to make the best of each situation as we have faced it. 
What we now have is the fruit of work done and money spent 
from 1922 to date, a period of eight years. 

Advantages of a single system are obvious. Of the more 
important we mention: 

I. Better service is given to the listener whose interest in broad- 
casting is paramount. Any station or system which does not 
have for its goal the best service to the listener should 

- not be allowed to exist. 

2. Much money was saved and is being saved, for it costs 
much less to install and operate one station than two or 
more stations. 

3. More people are being served. Our reports show that sta- 
tion WAPI covers most of the state in daytime; and station 
WSFA has boosted our service area. 

4. Because there are fewer stations in the air, interference has 
been avoided and reception improved. If every state had 
done as Alabama has done, the radio situation of the United 
States would be better because there would be more good 
stations and fewer worthless stations. 

5. Each institution and department serves in its proper field 
- without duplication and without conflicting with others. 

6. There is better co-ordination and co-operation among edu- 
cational institutions along other lines. 

‘In brief, WAPI has become the real “voice of Alabama.” 
Turning now to broadcasting in general, I shall say a few 
‘words concerning educational institutions engaged in broadcast- 
ing over their own stations or over stations owned by others. 
I am not sure that the listener is especially concerned with the 
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ownership of the station. His main interest is in the program. 
If it is what he wants and he can hear it, he will listen to it. 
If it is not what he wants, he will not listen to it, although he 
may be able to get it from a dozen stations. 

Certainly there is a place for educational institutions in the 
scheme of broadcasting in this country; but those institutions 
which succeed in the business must master the technique of 
broadcasting, equip themselves, provide an adequate and 
capable staff to do the job, and present programs of interest 
and value. 

It has been my observation that a great many educators 
insist on doing broadcasting from their own standpoint and as 
they want to do it, rather than from that of the listener. Such 
a procedure means ultimate, if not immediate, failure. Like 
everything that is worth while, radio broadcasting has require- 
ments and characteristics, peculiar to itself, and failure to 
recognize these is like flying into the face of natural laws. As 
evidence for this conclusion we need to refer only to the 
numerous failures of editors who have insisted on writing their 
own views by their own methods without regard to the wants | 
and wishes of their readers. Such editors have failed and will 
continue to fail. 

I do not mean to infer that educational institutions engaged 
in radio broadcasting must not use their own initiative, imagi- 
nation, and information. They should make maximum use of 
these, but they must remember that they are broadcasting to 
serve the listener, and if they do not catch and hold his atten- 
tion they are cluttering up the air and giving nothing in return. 

Successful broadcasting is an expensive business. Very few 
educators have grasped this fact. Many are still willing to 
assign their broadcasting to someone who is already carrying — 
a full load, and, too frequently, one who has no special quali- 
fications for arranging and presenting programs. 

Radio calls for the finest; it is a challenge to those who are 
in it to do their best. It provides no place for mediocre equip- 
ment, mediocre talent, or mediocre action. And we must not 
forget that we are pioneering, because radio is young. In school 
broadcasting we are traveling an uncharted sea, not knowing 
where we go. Today we may feel that we are advancing; to- 
morrow we may be equally sure that we are standing still. It 
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seems that a combination of mental complexes is involved. 
Looking backward we see achievement; looking forward we 
see vast opportunity. It is a challenge to us, and we shall suc- 
ceed in proportion as we grasp and master the challenge. 

In conclusion, let me say that we in Alabama do not present 
our plan as perfect; and we do not claim to have solved all the 
problems. Far from it. We know that we have only started, 
-and we admit that we may have to change our views and re- 
make our plans before ultimate success. We modestly confess 
that we are trying to do the best we can with what we have. 
Our doors are open to the rays of light and knowledge and in- 
spiration from others; and, with this help, we shall press for- 
ward with our single-unit plan of co-ordinated broadcasting. 


DISCUSSION 
Mr. Bracketr:” 

From what source or fund did you get that $100,000 for the 
transfer of your station? 
Mr. Davis: 

The Director of Extension Work in Alabama is a man who is a 
proficient financier. He had some money he procured several years ago 
which had been accumulating interest. He enumerated a number of 
purposes for which it might be used, and radio was chosen by the com- 
‘mittee in charge of the funds. 

‘Mr. PowE.t:” 

How do you divide time between your three institutions? 
Mr. Davis: 

There is enough time available for each institution to present satis- 
factory programs. Our problem is to get these institutions to put 
enough money into this thing to make a creditable presentation. 

Mr. CHARTERS: 

How many hours a day can you use the station if you wish? 

‘Mr. Davis: 

We go on about six forty-five in the morning and, except for two 
hours, continue until two o’clock. Generally there are features on 
during the afternoons. We divide the time at night with Tulsa on a 
fifty-fifty basis, and not much time is given to education. Our idea is 
that the educational institutions ought to do their broadcasting in the 
Jaytime, leaving the night for our chain programs and entertainment. 
We are really trying to arrange fine educational programs during the 
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day, for at night we have to compete with the big stations of the country — 
that are presenting the finest talent that they can get. As a matter of 
fact, we are members of a national broadcasting system. | 
Mr. PowEL: 

What approximately is your income? 
Mr. Davis: 

Until recently we had practically no income except from the 
Broadcasting Company. It nets us now about $1,500 or $1,600 a 
month. wo or three months ago we decided we would take certain — 
commercial programs of general interest—not sales stuff. Our rate is 
$250 a night. We do not intend to become a commercial station. ‘The 
program of any company which wishes to use our station has to measure ~ 
up to our requirements. Since we have allowed commercial companies 
to broadcast from our station, we have picked up $500 or $600 a — 
month, but we hope to increase it to $1,000 or $2,000 a month. 
We can do that easily. Our income for last month was about $2,150. ~ 
Next month it will not be quite that much, but when fall comes we 
expect more commercial programs which we feel obligated to take and ~ 
which will probably run the receipts up to $2,500 or $3,000 a month, — 
The thing that sold us to the people of Alabama was the part WAPI 
played in relief work after the floods in southern Alabama last spring. — 
It was a catastrophe, and the minute we heard of it we went on the air 
with relief appeals. We did not know how serious it was, but we started 
out to raise $10,000. We kept getting reports about the seriousness of | 
the flood so we pushed it up to $25,000, and more and more money ~ 
kept coming in. We established a regular accounting system and soon — 
we had $50,000, and then we said $75,000. It came so easily that it 
ended up by our getting $115,000 in addition to twelve carloads of 
supplies. ‘The state raised $150,000. The telephone wires were down, 
railroads were out of commission, and people could not get newspapers. 
We did not receive papers for three days; we got all our information — 
over our wires. Our manager went by airplane to look over the situation — 
and described it over the microphone. The amount of money we raised 
was more than we spent in the station. Commercial men told us that 
we paid for our station and that we should mark it off the books. Money 
and supplies just poured in. 

Mr. CoLEMAN:”” 

What might be the basis for determining the limitations of educt 
tional broadcasting to daylight hours? 

Mr. Davis: 

We think the type of program we have been giving is better adapted — 
to daytime than to the hours of broadcasting at night. ! 
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Mr. CoLEMAN: 

Would you qualify your statement to say that the type of educa- 
tional program should determine the time given to it? 
Mr. Davis: 

We have certain educational programs at night. Probably each 
institution will follow our example. We are presenting one night 
program, but we are presenting six daytime programs. We do not say 
that there will be no educational programs at night, but the bulk is in 

the daytime. 
Mr. CoLEMAN: 

Would the fact that you are on a chain and are presenting com- 
mercial programs influence you? 
Mr. Davis: 

It would, and it must. When we started out we were the only big 
station in Alabama. We had to get the best entertainment to establish 
our reputation with the people in the state. We had to sell ourselves. 
Our idea was to make a popular station with the best programs we could 
get, and as rapidly as we could, to introduce these educational features. 
Mr. Perry:” 

Can you tell us about the state provisions for listening! 

Mr. Davis: 

We have installed the extension service as a division of our institu- 
tion. We went to the State Board of Agriculture and got them to co- 
operate with the counties in installing receiving sets in the offices of the 
county agents, the idea being that many people not able to buy receiving 
sets could listen there. Thus the privilege of hearing these programs 
would not be denied them, as they often visit the county agent who 1s a 
public employee in the county seat. The State Department proposed 
that they would pay three-fourths of the cost of buying a receiving set 
up to $100 per county. That meant that if the county wanted to put 
in this receiving set for $100 they must pay $25 and the State Depart- 
ment would pay $75. The majority of our county agents took advantage 
of it. It is our experience that if you give somebody something they will 
not appreciate it, so we required that they pay one-fourth of the price. 
They could raise the money any way they wanted to and send us a 
check. That has really been a popular arrangement. 

Mr. CHARTERS: 

Do they put the receiving sets in the county office, on the street, or 
in a convenient room? 
Mr. Davis: 

Most of them are in the office, but some of them have the loud- 
speaker out on the street, and others plan to install more than one 


loud-speaker. We have had letters saying that they have had as many 
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as seventy-five people listening in the street. The State Department is 
interested, especially in the market reports, and since they are putting 
a good deal of money in it, we are trying to develop that feature. 

Mr. Perry: 

I would like to have you give us an idea of your present program. 
Mr. Davis: 

Mr. Brown, who arranges and presents our programs from Auburn, 
is here. I will answer, and he can check my statements. Auburn is a 
state college of agriculture. We are looking especially to the rural 
people at the noon hour, and we make the programs largely agricultural. 
We include only enough entertainment to round out the eight-minute 
program. 

Mr. DALE: 

What kinds of music do you broadcast? 
Mr. Davis: 

We have two divisions of music. The musical department at 
Auburn presents a large portion of the evening programs. In the day- 
time we have a mixture of music, for we find that the big audience likes 
lively music. In fact, we occasionally present an old fiddler. 
UNKNOWN QUESTIONER: 

Does your college of fine arts provide any of your music? 

Mr. Davis: 

We give the department its share of the time and the program is 
presented as coming from that department. 
UNKNOWN QUESTIONER: 

In other words, the college of fine arts prefers classical music. “hey 
try to restrict jazz. 
Mr. JENSEN: 

I wonder whether it would not be more economical for the state to 
put in its own telephone lines than to pay what they are paying? In the 
course of a few years, it counts up. 

Mr. Davis: 

We had thought about that. The governor said we could put con- 
victs on that part of the work, but, when you start building lines and 
maintaining them, it is expensive. Since we have one circuit, if some- 
thing goes wrong, they will immediately slip us to another one. Our 
conclusion is that it is cheaper and better to let the telephone people 
maintain the lines, and we will lease them. 

Mr. JENSEN: 

If privately endowed colleges want to broadcast through your sta- 
tion, are there any provisions? 
Mr. Davis: 

We have invited them and they have accepted. Any institution, 
educational or otherwise, that we allow to present a program over our 
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station from some other point pays only the cost of getting it to us. If 
they can come to the studio and present their program, there is no cost 
to them, but occasionally we have a program presented from some other 
point. They pay the cost of delivering it to the station. “he negro school 
at Birmingham has some fine music that people want to hear. We have 
asked them to present one or two programs a week. ‘The negro college 
at Montgomery is also ready to start a similar feature, since it is our 
purpose to provide an outlet for all the talent that merits a place. 

We have found a need for some kind of training for people who 
wish to perform over the radio. As it is, they come up there and we do 
check for them, but we believe the time will come when we will have 
to employ one or two persons for the purpose of developing potential 
radio talent. I think that can be done and believe it ought to be done. 
Mr. Brown:** 

What are the rates for telephone lines? 

Mr. Davis: 

An hour a day last year from Montgomery to Birmingham cost us 
over $1,000 a month. We believed it was too much, but the telephone 
officials said at the beginning they did not know how expensive it would 
be for them and how much trouble it would cause. They said this was 
the lowest rate they could give us at the time. So we entered into a 
contract which cost us $40 an hour, which is too expensive. “Toward 
the close of the year, we had a conference with some of the higher 
officials of the telephone company. We are now paying less for con- 
tinual service than we were paying for one hour a day. We pay the 
same rate as the chains, less credit for what equipment we have which 
they do not have. All they furnish us is the line. 

_ Mr. Brown: 

They want to charge us a young fortune for even an hour a day. 
Mr. Davis: 

Do not figure with them on an hour a day. 

Mr. Brown: 
What we want to do is to get a twelve-mile line. 
- Mr. Davis: 
Ours is the Southern Bell Company, and it should be the same rate. 
' The standard rate we pay them is $60 a mile. 
Mr. Brown: 
They want $150 a month for an hour a day. 
Mr. Davis: 

Do not figure on that basis. Tell them that you want this circuit 
day and night, all the time. They say they have to be setting up and 
taking down these circuits. Figure on a continuous circuit. It might be 
that, if you enter into a long-time contract, it would be cheaper. Tell 
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them where your stations are and ask them what it would cost to string 
a special circuit to be leased by you. 


Mr. GRIFFITH?” 

What rate do you get from the American Society of Composers? 
Mr. Davis: 

We find them fine people to deal with. Last year we paid them 
$350, but this year we pay $1,250. I refer to the American Society of 
Authors and Composers. That is half of what they are charging purely 
commercial stations. They say they can get more pay at the regular 
rate of the commercial station. 

Mr. GRIFFITH: 

Is it determined by the hour or year? 
Mr. Davis: 

We pay $1,250 a year in semi-annual payments, and we can use 
as much of their music as we want to. 


Mr. PERRY: 
The method by which the Alabama station selected the receivers 


to be installed in schools is a story which ought to be told. They invited © 


the local dealers at the state capital to demonstrate their receivers suit- 
able for school use. The committee, appointed to make the selection, 
listened to one receiver after another in separate rooms, each member 
listening to each receiver. Then they cast secret ballots from which 
the selection was determined. The receivers were selected on perform- 
ance under controlled conditions rather than from sales talks. 

Mr. Davis: 

That method has not worked out in a satisfactory way for several 
reasons. One is that just one test does not necessarily determine the 
quality of a radio receiving set, for various conditions enter in. The 
better method is to ask the jobbers to quote prices of the standard sets 
installed. Then ask the local school to select the set, having a good local 
dealer to service it. I would certainly suggest that you do not limit your 
schools to one receiving set, but allow local people to select them. If 
you make all the selections at the state capital and then something goes 
wrong, they are going to bother you about it, but, if they get sets from 
the local: dealer, they will go to him. 

UNKNOWN QUESTIONER: 

Do the schools have their buying done by the state? 

Mr. Davis: 


They have a building fund, and they will expend a certain amount ~ 


of it for radios. I mentioned the sets supplied to the county agents’ 


office. The schools through the State Department of Education will — 
also get only one-third of the cost of radio sets. “hat comes under the - 


state-aid proposition of helping to erect buildings. 
52 Station WOI, Ames, Iowa. 
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ACTIVITY AT HOME AND ABROAD 


THE STATUS OF EDUCATION BY RADIO 
IN THE ONITED)STATES 
ARMSTRONG PERRY 


The appointment of the Advisory Committee on Education 

by Radio came at what appeared to be a crisis in the history of 
the most modern means of communication. Radio broadcasting, 
in less than a decade, had taken its place as a major method for 
imparting the ideas of one person to millions of others and was 
second only to the art of printing and the motion picture. 
More rapid than either, it had carried speech and music in a 
seventh of a second to the farthest corners of the earth. 
- Adding television to the transmission of sound, radio prom- 
ises in the near future to make the speakers and musicians vis- 
ible to their unseen audiences. The two largest broadcasting 
companies in America have made it known that they would be 
broadcasting scenes in addition to sounds within a few months. 
One manufacturer of television-receiving apparatus has stated 
that forty thousand of his receivers already are in use, and six 
or more radio stations are broadcasting pictures experimentally. 
It has been demonstrated that both actual scenes and motion 
pictures can be broadcast. 

The fleeting character of spoken words and passing scenes 
has been given greater permanence by several methods of re- 
cording. Engineering genius has demonstrated that it would 
be possible for a man to appear before, and speak to, a large 
part of the population of the world and at the same moment 
‘produce a permanent record by means of which the perform- 
ance could be repeated times without number, in any part of 
the world, at any time, even a hundred years after his death. 


* Office of Education, United States Department of the Interior. 
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Using modern publicity methods, he could make it harder for 
the people of the world to escape than to receive his message. 
Repeating the history of printing and the motion picture, 


radio broadcasting already has become classified in the business _ 
world as an amusement enterprise. Theatrical and motion- — 


picture interests, on seeing that radio amusement in the home ~ 


was keeping some patrons away from the public places of 


} 


amusement, acquired stock in broadcasting companies so that 


they could provide amusement wherever the demand might 


be. Forward-looking educators have seen the possibilities of © 
- radio in education from the earliest days of broadcasting. Some — 
of the first broadcasting stations were erected and operated by | 
schools, colleges, and universities. Educational experiments — 


have been made which cover all the uses of the radio: for 


teaching subjects in elementary and secondary schools, in~ 


colleges, and in universities; for communication between 


administrative and executive units; for broadcasting informal — 
instruction; and for attracting attention to educational insti-— 


tutions by means of music, talks, and drama. 
But, while educators have progressed with caution and con- 


servatism, commercial radio concerns have struggled for pos-— 
session of the available radio channels. Although printed 
matter and motion pictures can be produced in any desired | 
quantity, the output of radio programs is limited. One broad- 


cast may interfere with another so that neither can be received 
intelligibly. Each station must have a channel. 


The number of radio channels is limited by natural laws; 
and these channels are distributed among the nations of the 


earth by international convention. The competition for chan- 
nels has become what might appropriately be called a “com- 


mercial world-war.” Licenses for broadcasting stations, issued 
by the Federal Radio Commission free of charge, were said to 


be valued as high as $100,000,000. The major, and practi- 
cally the only, source of operating revenue for a broadcasting 


station in this country is in the sale of time for advertising. 


By 1929, radio was attracting a large and increasing volume 


of advertising. Time that once was given to educators without 
charge was being restricted or withdrawn. 


The only considerable group of broadcasting stations deal 


voted primarily to educational purposes was composed of those 
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owned and operated by colleges and universities, many of which 
were state institutions. As the well-organized and powerful 
commercial broadcasters struggled to acquire radio channels, 
the educational stations were more and more restricted. The 
tendency was to drive them off the air in the evening and con- 
fine their operation to the daylight hours, when their effective 
range was only one-tenth of the radius covered at night and 
when listeners were more likely to be at work than sitting at 
‘their receivers. There developed also a tendency to restrict 
the amount of power used and to assign to the educational sta- 
‘tions wave-lengths at the ends of the tuning scale, where it 
might be difficult or impossible for listeners to tune in their 
programs. 

The allotment of wave-lengths, power, and hours of oper- 
ation had been placed in the hands of the Federal Radio 
‘Commission. Groups of educators who endeavored to secure 
privileges which would enable educational stations to render 
the service for which they existed had reported that the most 
favorable wave-lengths, hours of operation, and amounts of 
power were allotted to stations used primarily for commercial 
purposes. No special rights of stations owned by states and 
used primarily for educational purposes seemed to be recog- 
nized by the Commission. 

Educators, while they had accepted and used some of the 
‘time offered by commercial stations, also had refused or neg- 
lected to use much time that was offered. One of the largest 
broadcasting chains in the country offered a daily half-hour 
‘period every school day for a year and could find no educational 
organization to accept it. In many cases, commercial broad- 
casters had taken the initiative in attempts to test the adapt- 
ability of radio to education. Some educators who did accept 
and use time, neglected or even refused to study the special 
technique of broadcasting, and consequently their audiences 
were too small to justify the time occupied. 

The whole situation indicated that the educators of the 
country must either arrive at a majority opinion, formulate a 
plan of action and secure the assistance of the Federal Govern- 
ment, or see the broadcasting facilities of the country come so 
firmly under the control of commercial groups that education 
by radio would be directed by business men instead of by 
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professional educators. The Secretary of the Interior therefore 
appointed the Advisory Committee on Education by Radio, 
which made a national survey. The report of this Committee 
as presented to the Secretary 1s given here. 


The Advisory Committee which you appointed following a con- 
ference in your office, May 24, 1929, of parties interested in educational 
broadcasting, respectfully reports: 


I. ORGANIZATION OF THE COMMITTEE 


The committee met in the Stevens Hotel, Chicago, June 13, 1929, 
with the United States Commissioner of Education in the chair and 
organized. After a thorough discussion of work needing attention, four 
subcommittees were created and each member of the Advisory Com- 
mittee was assigned by the Chairman to one of these committees. “They 
are: A Committee on Ways and Means, which was charged with respon- 
sibilities of securing funds and administering them; a Committee on 
Fact-Finding, which was charged with the responsibility of canvassing 
the field very carefully with a view of discovering every experiment in 
broadcasting of an educational nature; a Committee on Research, which 
was asked to develop techniques for evaluating the effectiveness of edu- 
cational programs on the radio; and an Executive Committee, which 
undertook the responsibility of co-ordinating the work of the other com- 
mittees and of acting for the Advisory Committee itself in the intervals 
between meetings. 


II. AcrTIvITIEs OF THE COMMITTEE 
This report has been made possible by grants from the Payne Fund, 


the Carnegie Corporation, the J. C. Penney Fund, and individual 
donors. 


In brief, the Advisory Committee accomplished its work in two 
more meetings, three in all. At the meeting on November 6, progress 
reports were received from all subcommittees and a decision was reached 


to end the work of the committee, if possible, on December 31, 1929. 


At the second meeting, December 30, Doctor Shipherd presented for 
the Fact-Finding Committee a report of forty-seven pages containing a 
summary of the work accomplished, including suggested recommenda- 
tions for the Advisory Committee itself. . . . This committee was duly 
discharged, effective with the close of business, December 31. ‘The 
recommendations as found on pages 42 to 47 of the Committee’s report 
did not receive the approval of the Advisory Committee which directed 
a special committee to prepare the final report and submit it by mail to 
every member. . . . Your attention is respectfully called to the fol- 
lowing points. 
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Ill. Inrerest Founp 


There is a widespread interest in educational broadcasting evi- 
denced by: (a) A collection of magazine articles, press clippings, reports 
of experiments and opinions of interested persons gathered by the Fact- 
Finding Committee which totals approximately twelve hundred items; 
(b) One hundred fifty surveys or reports on experiments in which 120 
organizations interested themselves; (c) Copies of, or extracts from, 

‘speeches made over the radio, which totaled 1,441 items furnished by 
‘sixty organizations; (d) An unusually high return of answers to ques- 
tionnaires sent out by the committee. Sixty-six per cent of the colleges 
and universities owning broadcasting stations replied; 81 per cent of the 
colleges and universities not owning their own stations replied; 81 per 
cent of the state superintendents circularized replied; 60 per cent of 
3,250 questionnaires sent to superintendents of school districts having 
2,500 or more population replied; more than 53 per cent of the 507 
‘questionnaires sent to commercial broadcasting stations were filled in. 


‘IV. Extent tro Wuicu EpucaTIOoNAL MATERIAL I[s BROADCAST 


The Fact-Finding Committee found that: 

(a) Seventy-seven (12.3 per cent) of the 627 licensed broadcast- 
ing stations are owned and operated by educational institutions. Fifty- 
one of them report a weekly average of eight hours of broadcasting, two 
and one-half hours of which is called strictly educational; 

(b) Two hundred seventy-one commercial stations report a weekly 

average of fifty-seven hours broadcasting, of which seven and one-half 
hours (13 per cent) are called educational. The National Broadcasting 
Company reports that the Damrosch Music-Appreciation Hour, now in 
its second year, is reaching 150,000 schools. The Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System, in co-operation with the Grigsby-Grunow Company began 
on February 4, 1930, an educational program in history, literature, 
‘music and art, prepared under a corps of experts headed by Dr. William 
‘Chandler Bagley, of Columbia University. Until the middle of May 
two half-hour programs will be broadcast weekly. 
(c) Eight state departments of public instruction report the use of 
‘the radio for educational purposes. ‘The state of Ohio maintains an 
organized program of school work for one hour every school day, sup- 
ported by the State Legislature which has appropriated $20,000 per 
year for a two-year period. The Superintendent of Public Instruction 
for the state of South Dakota reports that the educational forces of the 
state are organized and ready to institute a state program in South 
Dakota. 

(d) Six hundred and thirty-five (32.6 per cent) of the 1,946 
school superintendents who answered our inquiries reported radio- 
receiving equipment installed in 1,606 school buildings. We illustrate 
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by the following cases: 57 of the 253 Massachusetts high schools had 
receiving sets (1927 survey); North Carolina reaches most of its 142 
high-school vocational departments by radio; South Dakota reports 22_ 
rural schools and Iowa 46 rural schools equipped. The city of Nashville, — 
Tennessee, reports all schools equipped with receivers, and Cincinnati 
has a school board order requiring all new schools to be “completely — 
wired for radio.” 3 } 

| 


V. Nature oF EpucaTiIonAL MaTerIAL AND SOME PROBLEMS — 
INVOLVED 
Your Committee finds that there are two distinct fields: first, 
broadcasting the materials of formal school work and, second, broad- 
casting for adults. | 
Since school materials must be broadcast during the hours that — 
schools are in session, the various time belts constitute a serious obstacle j 
to successful work over a national chain. Probably the best units are — 
large school districts, a radio union of school districts or state departments | 


i 
of education. Successful experiments have been reported from Atlanta, — 


Georgia; Chicago; Cleveland, Ohio; Dallas, Texas; New York; ; 
Oakland, California; Richmond, Virginia, and other cities; from Fort 
Bend County in Texas, where the County Board of Education owns ~ 
and operates a station KGHX; from a union of three counties in 
Illinois; and from several states, the best organized of which is Ohio. — 
Almost every subject has been broadcast . . . but little has been — 
done in grading the work and almost nothing in scientific evaluation of 
the results. 
Among the many problems to be solved in this field are: (1) Ascer- 
taining what subjects, if any, may be better taught over the radio than 
in formal school procedure. Many believe that courses in government 
may be better taught in this way. (2) Discovering which subjects may ‘ 
be supplemented .by radio. If much of the school work in music and in | 
art, especially the appreciation aspects of these subjects, can be done over 
the radio by experts, the work of the classroom teacher should become 
more effective. For music, the Standard Music Hour on the Pacific. 
Coast and the Damrosch concerts have demonstrated almost unbeliev- 
able possibilities. (3) Learning in what subjects radio may be used to 
stimulate interest or motivate the work. It is likely that high-school 
teaching in foreign languages, history, literature, and science, can be 
improved in this way. (4) Discovering the requirements in voice, — 
composition, and so forth, for good teaching over the radio. (5) Finding 
out by actual experiment those courses which may be broadcast most 
satisfactorily on a local basis, on a state-wide basis, and on a time-region 
basis. (6) Developing a plan for financing and administering broad-— 
casting if it extends beyond the boundaries of a well-established political 
division. (7) Perfecting tests to be used in checking the results. If the 
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broadcasting is regional, we must determine who will prepare the pro- 
grams and co-ordinate the testing. (8) Developing a plan to keep 
school programs free from propaganda on one hand and the deadening 
effect of censorship on the other. 

Broadcasting educational material intended for adults presents quite 
different problems. In this field, experience in Europe, particularly 
Great Britain, deserves a special study since the English issue a magazine 
outlining and illustrating lectures given over the radio which is sold on 
the news stands in increasing numbers. In the United States where no. 
-monopoly exists, commercial stations, political parties, advertisers, organi- 
zations of many interests, several Federal departments—notably agri- 
culture and commerce, state departments of education, colleges, and 
universities, have all tried their hand. Subjects broadcasted are as nu- 
merous as human interests are wide... . 

Some of the major problems are: (1) Those involved also in formal 
school work such as voice, quality and tone, composition, style, and so 
forth. (2) Ascertaining the most favorable hours. For many adults 
evening hours only can be used. (3) Determination of the proper pro- 
portions of materials of formational character and materials designed to 
raise standards of taste. (4) Obtaining accurately listeners’ reaction. 
(5) Determining the effectiveness of radio instruction where it is formal 
in character. (6) Ascertaining its value as compared with correspond- 
ence lessons, extra-mural lectures, and other devices used by university 
extension authorities, and as a supplement to them. (7) Consideration 
of the advisability of giving courses for college credit in this way. Eight 
institutions are now experimenting in courses for credit. : 

VI. ReconcitiInc Epucators AND COMMERCIAL BROADCASTERS 

In a chapter on educational extension in the Survey of Education 
for the biennium ending 1922, attention was called to radio particularly 
_as a factor in university extension work. “In radio,” it is written, “edu- 
cation has found a new and powerful ally. Sixty educational institutions 
are broadcasting educational and musical programs, forty-seven of them 
being colleges and universities.” Thus enthusiastic in the beginning was 
the schoolman’s interest in this subject. In 1929, educators throughout 
the country heartily endorsed education by radio. Many stress the fact 
that radio is more a means of intellectual inspiration than of direct com- 
“munication of facts or culture. The objectives of a series of educational 
lectures, as stated by officials of the University of Cincinnati recently, 
-were “to impart high lights of information,” to “stimulate persons to 
pursue further study,” and to “widen the interests of those who have 
passed their period of formal training.” A small minority expressed the 
opinion that education over the air had a very limited field because the 
American people are always on a quest for “culture” without any inten- 
tion of working for it. 
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Your Committee finds the commercial interests declaring them- 
selves interested in educational work, offering time on the air without 
charge, and co-operating in the fullest measure with this survey. 

General lack of co-operation between the two groups, however, 
exists. Doctor Shipherd summarizes these conditions as follows: ‘““Gen- 
eral lack of co-operation between the two groups appears; as in (a) 
widespread distrust among educators of commercial motives and ‘propa- 
ganda’; (b) the belief among the educational stations that they are given 
the inferior positions on the broadcasting spectrum and in the allocation 
of hours; (c) the tendency among commercial stations to reduce edu- 
cational programs to shorter and poorer periods as their time becomes 
more salable; (d) the practice among the commercial stations of offer- 
ing educational programs to cultivate general good will and create 
publicity, rather than to build up sound educational method and research 
with the help and guidance of educational experts.” 

Mr. Armstrong Perry of the Payne Fund, who, on behalf of your 
Committee, visited broadcasting stations in every state in the Union and 
interviewed the persons chiefly concerned, reports that radio is attracting 
a “large and increasing volume of advertising,” and that “time that once 
was given to educators without charge was being restricted or withdrawn 
in some instances.” 


M. H. Aylesworth, President of the National Broadcasting Com- 


pany, pointed out to the Committee two of the principal reasons for the 


apparent tardiness of commercial broadcasting companies or stations in 


systematic presentation of educational material. They are: 


1. The National Broadcasting Company has felt that both in the — 


interest of education and of industry it was important that educational 
programs should be developed not by broadcasters, but by representative 
educators themselves in order that any taint of commercial propaganda 
might be avoided. Educators so far have failed to act in furnishing us 
with such programs in spite of offers to make nation-wide facilities 
available. 


2. Educators have so far failed to adapt their material to the tech- — 


nique required by the new art. 


In brief we find that: 


(a) The largest listening audience is available between seven o’clock — 
and ten o'clock in the evening. This audience consists of groups who 


desire: (1) educational programs for vocational or cultural improve- 
ments; or (2) mere entertainment of one kind or another. 


(b) The commercial advertiser is searching for the largest number 
of potential buyers and endeavoring to get them in a frame of mind to 
receive a clever sales talk. His interest in education apart from this — 


narrow propaganda interpretation of it is slight. 
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(c) The educator is best acquainted with methods of teaching 
adapted to young people working under conditions which practically 
compel them to listen. He must develop voice qualities, new composi- 
tion styles, and new teaching techniques if he is to get and hold any 
who do not feel much the same compulsion to hear as do those in 
regular classes. 

(d) Radio broadcasting is expensive in equipment, in maintenance, 
in operation, and in program-making. So far the listeners have paid for 
benefits received only indirectly in the price of their receiving equipment 
or in the goods advertised. Assuming that the expenses of formal school 
programs will be met as other school expenses are met, the financing of 
programs for adults is as yet uncared for in any satisfactory manner. 

At the present time the so-called commercial broadcaster is in a 
better position as regards the engineering and business aspects and in 
knowledge of radio technique, while the school people are potentially 
better equipped in the way of program talent for educational purposes. 

VII. Somer REsEARCH PROBLEMS 

‘The subcommittee on research gave special attention to (a) collect- 
ing techniques of investigation now in use in attacking problems of 
education by radio; (b) attempting to formulate policies for a program 
of further research study. 

In the former field, those who visited stations and educational 
institutions collected such material as could be found, which, i toto, 


_ the Committee reports as “meager” and “almost entirely in the listen- 


ers’ field.” Broadcasters anxious to ascertain the popularity of programs 
have conducted house-to-house canvasses, employed questionnaires, 
analyzed newspaper clippings, made telephone surveys, offered prizes to 
correspondents for reports, and have placed personal representatives in 
some local communities to gather data. Of all these methods, used in 
almost feverish haste, none has been refined to a degree which merits the 
term “scientific.” In the second field the Committee finds the broad- 
casters very anxious to measure the results of their work accurately and 
believes that properly staffed research agencies will receive hearty co- 
operation. Such research agencies are sadly needed. 

Organizing the various problems in the order in which they must 
be solved by those contemplating a broadcasting program, the Commit- 
tee suggests that techniques be developed to enable any institution: (1) 
to discover whether or not it should attempt broadcasting by ascertain- 
ing the possible field for its activities, by estimating the cost of broad- 
casting as compared with other methods of instruction, by study of the 
possibility of reaching the desired audience and securing results through 
radio as compared with other methods, and by estimating the effects of 
such a program upon other policies of the institution; (2) to develop 
methods of overcoming inertia, mistrust, and fear of commercialism, 
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should its investigations indicate that it should broadcast; to secure easily 
official recognition if it uses its own station or to determine what com- 
mercial station is best suited to its needs; (3) to handle, after the station 
facilities are arranged, scores of problems connected with the program 
itself, such as kind of talent, its availability, and cost; the development of 
proper voice and manner before the microphone; the maintenance of 
scholarly accuracy of material in a form which will reach the listeners 
effectively (This is likely to involve a whole department for preparing 
manuscripts and conducting rehearsals and its set-up must be studied.) ; 
(4) to establish curriculums best adapted to adults and children (These 
must be studied carefully, the former in regard to interests, needs, and — 
previous schooling; the latter in regard to subject-matter, grades, other 
interests and distraction.); (5) to secure accurately listeners’ reactions 
and evaluate them. 

‘The problems concerned with equipment appear to be going forward 
rapidly in the engineering laboratories of the manufacturers themselves 
and call for no special attention from the Committee. 

VIII. REcoMMENDATIONS 

In view of the facts found and necessarily summarized in brief 
space above, the Committee respectively recommends: ; 

1. That there be established in the Office of Education, Depart-— 
ment of the Interior, a section devoted to education by radio and charged 
with such responsibilities as the following: (a) to receive from the Ad-— 
visory Committee on Education by Radio its files and collected docu- © 
ments, which material will be kept up-to-date and available for reference — 
by the many students of the subject; (b) to organize some of the ma-_ 
terial into bulletins to be issued as demand warrants; (c) to outline 
techniques for research and carry on investigations into the best methods — 
of broadcasting and compare the results of lessons sent to schools by — 
radio with the results obtained by other means; (d) to keep the educa- 
tional interests of the country fully posted on, and alive to, the im- — 
portance of this new instrument as an educational tool; (e) to attempt 
to prevent conflicts and duplication of effort between various broadcast- — 
ing interests; (f) to furnish advice on the educational soundness of 
programs suggested and to supply typical programs upon the request of 
any station whether educational or commercial. | 

2. That the funds necessary for financing such a section in the 
Office of Education be provided in the regular budget for the Depart- ; 
ment of the Interior. } 

3. That there be set up in connection with this unit an Advisory — 
Committee representing educational institutions, commercial broadcast- — 
ers, and the general public. This committee should consist of nine to 
fifteen persons whose residence is such that ‘they can meet from time to 
time for actual consideration of problems arising in the Office of Educa | 
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tion. This committee may well administer any funds remaining in our 
budget to promote research into the techniques of radio education. 

4. That an effort be made to secure from interested persons or 
foundations an amount of money sufficient to bring to the microphone, 
for a period of two or three years, a high-grade program in certain 
formal school subjects and to check carefully the results obtained. The 
Committee believe that as much as $200,000 per year for a period of 


three years may be wisely expended in this manner, under direction of 


a non-partisan committee of educators and laymen. 

5. That the Secretary bring to the attention of the Federal Radio 
Commission the importance of the educational interests in broadcasting, 
and that he keep the President of the United States informed of the 
desirability of having on this Commission spokesmen for programs which 
will tend to improve the general well-being of the American people. 


DISCUSSION 
Mr. CHARTERS?” 
To what extent are the broadcasting stations in the United States 
under our system dominated by politics? 
Mr. Perry: 
It is specified in the law that not more than three people from one 
party can be on the Radio Commission. 


UNKNOWN QUESTIONER: 


Do you think the time will come when there will be an appropriation 
by Congress to sponsor regional or national educational programs? 


Mr. Perry: 


It will come about only through some man who is enthusiastic on 
that question. “There may be some such person in the United States 
who could get enough backing for that idea, but I have not yet seen him. 
Mr. Maynarp:’ 

We have barely touched on television. Has that been utilized in 


any educational way so far? 


Mr. Perry: 
Television at the present time seems to be limited. I was told at 


} Hollywood that television had gone further technically than the gen- 
eral public knew. Its introduction to the public was being held back 
because motion-picture exhibitors had invested large sums in talking 


pictures and the mere suggestion of television in the near future would 
Cause a panic. I assume from newspaper reports that the only very suc- 
cessful demonstration of television with life-size images on the screen has 
been made at a short distance, one or two miles from the transmitter. 


* Director, Bureau of Educational Research, Ohio State University. 
* National Broadcasting Company. 
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THE STATUS OF RADIO EDUCATION IN CANADA 
C. H. MERCER # 


Status is a Latin word meaning “standing,” and my subject 
this morning is dynamic and controversial. It is the story of a 
contest between two principles or schools of thought for control 
of radio in Canada. I do not call them enemies, because I 
believe that both parties are inspired by a genuine desire to use 
radio in the interests of civilization and culture. 

You all know the names of these rivals for dominion over 
the air. The one is Business, the other Education. I might 


quote many Canadians who in their fury or resentment that 


business men ventured where educators feared to tread—and 
consequently are reaping the rich reward of their belief in, and 
encouragement of, radio—accuse Big Business of stealing the 
birthright which Education was too indolent or ignorant to 
appreciate. The leaders in commerce, the captains of industry, 
the financial magnates of Wall Street, and the powerful inter- 
ests behind the film and radio industries are to blame for the 
teachers’ failure to utilize radio in its pioneer stages. As the 
majority of these big business leaders live in the United States, 
international hostility is engendered, and instead of peace, radio 
is liable to be the cause of misunderstanding and friction be- 
tween nations. Charles A. Bowman, editor of the Ottawa Citi- 
zen, and one of the three Royal Radio Commissioners, says: 


Already the drift under private enterprise is tending toward de- 
pendence upon United States sources. Contracts are being made between 
Canadian broadcasting agencies and the more powerful broadcasting 
interests of the United States. Increasing dependence upon such con- 
tracts would lead broadcasting on this continent into the same position 


as the motion-picture industry has reached, after years of fruitless — 


endeavor to establish Canadian independence in the production of films.® 


That is my apology and excuse for not beginning with 
a narrative of what is being done for education by radio in 
Canada. It seemed imperative that you should both hear and 


understand how American advertising is frequently regarded — 


in my country. Let me say before taking up the assigned 


subject that, in my opinion, there is no deliberate and pre- 


* Dalhousie University. 
° Radio Public Service for Canada, p. 4. 
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concerted attempt to make radio the evangelist and ambassador 
of American business. 

Even now, after having promised to say no more about 
it, I seem unable to abandon the accusation or insinuation that 
there exists a deliberate conspiracy on the part of Big Business 
to prevent Education from occupying its legitimate place in 
the air. The rejoinder of a well-known commercial announcer 
in Manitoba to the statement that it was of no use for teachers 
to compete with business propaganda was: 


If commercial broadcasters are concentrating their efforts prin- 
cipally upon the transmission of sponsored commercial musical pro- 
grams, it is simply because advertisers have been quicker to appreciate 
the value of radio than the various government educational authorities. 
Practically every educational feature being broadcast in Western Can- 
ada has been inaugurated through the enterprise and initiative, not of 
the educational authorities, but of the broadcasters themselves. 


Canada possesses sixty-two physical and sixteen “phantom” 
stations—a “phantom” station being one which owns no physi- 


¢al equipment but has a distinctive call signal and operates 


over a regular station. All are under private commercial 


'management, except two owned by the province of Manitoba. 


Three stations are 5,000 watts; five, between 1,000 and 5,000 
watts. ‘The remainder are less than 1,000 watts; thirty-four 


of them only 500 watts. 


The Canadian listener receives an annual license by pay- 
ing one dollar to the Department of Marine and Fisheries, 


“Ottawa. The $300,000 thus received from licensed listeners 


in Canada helps to pay for the upkeep of the “inspection and 


interference” service of the Radio Department at Ottawa. I 


might mention here that the Canadian public does not always 


‘understand or appreciate the services rendered by this Gov- 


ernment Radio Office, and, in my opinion, would pay more 


‘readily the three dollars proposed as the new license fee, which 
would be applied to the regular educational and entertainment 


programs of the Canadian Radio Broadcasting Company. Of 
the 300,000 licensed listeners, nearly 150,000 are located in 
the province of Ontario. 

I am going to begin our radio tour of Canada, however, 
from the city of Winnipeg, province of Manitoba. I have a 
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trust to perform, namely, to convey to you the good wishes of | 
the Department of Education of the province of Manitoba and — 
express their regrets at being unable to send a representative © 
to this Institute, as was intended. When I tell you that a — 
fifteen-page budget was prepared especially for this Institute — 
on Radio Education, I am sure you will understand why I ~ 
make Winnipeg the starting-point of our tour of inspection. | 

Those of you who are interested in the history and progress — 
of broadcasting will appreciate the claim of both Manitoba and © 
Nova Scotia to the first school broadcast in Canada. As I have — 
said so many kind things about the United States, I trust you — 
will reciprocate by giving Nova Scotia the benefit of the doubt — 
and supporting the statement that on Monday, March 19, 1928, — 
the Department of Education with the co-operation of the © 
Canadian Northern Electric Station, CHNS, Halifax, held a — 
test educational broadcast. If you will agree with me in this — 
claim to priority, I shall be pleased to testify that Manitoba 4 
now leads Canada in educational broadcasting. But then, what — 
else could one expect? Manitoba has a government station and — 
Nova Scotia has not. As a matter of fact, the school broad- — 
casts in the province of Manitoba are given at hours when the — 
schools are not actually in session. If, as happens also in — 
the schools of Belgium, the scholars come back voluntarily — 
to the school building after regular school hours to listen to — 
an educational broadcast, is this a legitimate “school broad- — 
cast??? Or is it only a “stunt”? 

There is a college broadcasting station in Nova Scotia, at — 
Acadia University, Wolfville, and also one at Queen’s Uni- — 
versity, Kingston, Ontario, but by far the most ambitious and ~ 
successful is station CKUA, the radio broadcasting station of # 
the University of Alberta, Edmonton. The courses they give — 
are so numerous and varied that we should never reach the — 
most important province in Canada, Nova Scotia, if I attempted — 
even to outline a few of them. ‘ 

Ontario as a whole would seem to be waiting for the new — 
order to arise from the ashes of the old commercial broad- — 
casting system. At least, I cannot think of anything of interest — 
to report in educational broadcasting from that province. One — 
of the Toronto stations very nearly placed a French lesson on 
its program, but neither the broadcasting director nor the — 
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University would agree to give the French teacher any remu- 
neration, so the French lesson never passed the discussion stage. 
There is a rumor that the Canadian Pacific Railway is about 
to enter the field of educational broadcasting and is now nego- 
tiating with a well-known publishing firm in Toronto for 
special textbooks for radio students. Perhaps I ought to sup- 
port my reference to the stagnating influence of the present 
system on school broadcasting by quoting from the Chief 
Director of Education, Ontario Department of Education: 


The general impression here seems to be that until the Aird Report 
[Sir John Aird was the Chairman of the Royal Commission on Radio 
Broadcasting in Canada] is adopted, or until such date as the Federal 
Government may purchase the time necessary for educational broad- 
casting from the existing commercial stations, the matter of school 
broadcasting will be at a standstill. 


I think we can now consider the recommendations of the 
“Report of the Royal Commission on Radio Broadcasting.” 
Toronto, Ontario, is only thirty or thirty-five hours from 
Halifax, Nova Scotia, and we can visit Ottawa, the capital, 
On our journey to the promised land. We change trains at 
Montreal, in the province of Quebec, where CKAC, owned 
and operated by Za Presse, an important French-Canadian 
newspaper, has co-operated with the Quebec Government 
and McGill University, in a successful educational series known 
as “L”Heure Provinciale.” To quote from an official letter: 


The “Provincial Hour” was started on December 7, 1929, from 
Station CKAC, the property of Za Presse, a contract being signed by 
the Provincial Government with the president of that newspaper. So 
the Provincial Hour is sponsored by the Provincial Government, using a 
commercial system. To date, thirty-seven short lectures have been given 
on various subjects: history, philosophy, religion, agriculture, hygiene, 
social science, arts, literature, forestry, education. Judging from the 
numerous testimonies we have received, the Provincial Hour, during 
which no publicity whatsoever is permitted, has been a success. The 
Montreal School Commission contemplates equipping the schools with 
radios and the Provincial Hour may become a provincial educational 
department, using the national broadcasting system which is to be erected. 


The Royal Commission on Radio Broadcasting studied 
broadcasting conditions in Europe, visited New York, and held 
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public investigations in twenty-five Canadian cities, including 
the capitals of the nine provinces. On September 11, 1929, 
they submitted a report on the subject of Radio Broadcasting 
to P. J. A. Cardin, Minister of Marine and Fisheries, Ottawa, 
Ontario. The simplest thing for me to do would be to read 
aloud to you the Summary of Recommendations, thirteen short 
paragraphs. The trouble would be that you would have just 
the same, or even greater, difficulty in interpreting those thir- 
teen clauses as many of us have had in Canada. Although 
more dangerous for me, I really think it would be more useful 
to you if I tried to convey the impressions I gained from rather 
informal and intimate conversations last week with the three 
members of the Commission and the secretary—Sir John Aird, 
Charles A. Bowman, Augustin Frigon, and Donald Manson. 

The first question I asked the Commissioners was: “Have 
you copied the British Broadcasting Corporation in your rec- 
ommendations?” Without exception, they all replied that 
although they admired greatly the B.B.C., Canada needed 
more variety and competition. They emphasized again and 
again that each province was to have full control of the 
programs broadcast from the local provincial stations. It is 
proposed that the nucleus of the system should be seven 
50,000-watt stations, with supplementary stations where neces- 
sary. Let me therefore remind you that the alternative to 
the present haphazard system of erecting a station a month 
is not a rigid, highly centralized system—such as the B.B.C. 
is imagined to be—but a system in which each province would 
vie with its neighbors in presenting programs of high quality. 

Here are a few more questions. Of course, the answers 
are in my own words, and I alone am responsible if I have © 
failed to comprehend the meaning of the Commissioners’ re-_ 
plies. I am not a journalist, and do not guarantee that I am 
reproducing the exact words. 

“Tf the seven 50,000-watt stations you propose in your 
report are not adequate to the requirements of the situation, 
will more be erected?” “Most assuredly.” 

“There will be some form of indirect advertising allowed 
under the proposed reform, will there not?” “Yes, we con- 
template some such statement as ‘the program you have just 
heard was presented by the Canadian Pacific Railway.’ ” 
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“Flow about the United States? They will be invited to 
utilize the Canadian Broadcasting System, will they not?” 
“Certainly, and the advertising value of the new system being 
greater than the old, we may anticipate increased participation 
of the United States in Canadian programs.” 

Will there be competition between the various provinces 

in the matter of advertising?” ‘No, certainly not; the rates 
for advertising will be settled by the Board of the Canadian 
Broadcasting Company.” 

We are at our journey’s end and I must make a terrible 
confession. You are not going to visit Nova Scotia at all, be- 
cause at this point in assembling my material for this narrative 
‘I fell asleep. Besides, anything I might find to say about 
broadcasting in Nova Scotia would be personal and provocative, 
‘because they still think in Canada that the first school broadcast 
took place in Manitoba. 


CANADIAN IDEALS FOR RADIO 
E. A. CORBETT ° 


I agree with everything that Mr. Mercer has written 

regarding the status of radio broadcasting in Canada. How- 
ever, it might help the reader to understand that situation 
better if a brief background were given of the sentiments which 
led to the appointment of a Royal Commission to investigate 
the question of government ownership and direction of radio 
broadcasting in Canada. 
The Canadian people have for many years been striving 
to establish a national consciousness similar to that national 
spirit which is so marked in your own country. In Canada 
‘there are two main difficulties in the way of such an achieve- 
ment. First, there is the geographical difficulty. Canada is 
‘a rather narrow strip of inhabited country stretching from 
‘Halifax to Vancouver, a distance of some four thousand miles, 
which has a population of ten million people. It is an extraor- 
dinarily difficult thing to unite the people living in that ter- 
ritory in a spirit of national enthusiasm and purpose. 


° Director, Department of Extension, University of Alberta. 
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Add to the geographical difficulty the fact that we have in 
the Maritime Provinces a group of people who came into the 
confederation unwillingly and who differ considerably both — 
in tradition and outlook from the rest of Canada. In Quebec, — 
one finds at the very heart of Canada a little nation within a 
nation—almost three million people of French descent, with 
a language, a religion, and political aspirations of their own. 
Westward again, is Ontario—strongly conservative, the center 
of great manufacturing industries, closely linked in its interests 
with the United States, and living in a different economic en- 
vironment from the rest of Canada. Still farther west is the 
prairie group of provinces—a more adventurous type of people, - 
with a different economic problem to face, with the pioneer 
instinct strongly marked—liberal and progressive in tempera-_ 
ment. Beyond the prairies is the province of British Columbia 
which is like another England. | 

Now, all this lies back of the desire on the part of the 
Canadian people to establish a system of radio broadcasting | 
which will enable us throughout Canada to enjoy distinctly” 
Canadian programs, to establish in our children Canadian ideals 
of education and of conduct, and to bring up the future citizens 
of Canada united in their consciousness of national unity and 
independence. We believe, rightly or wrongly, that our future 
destiny within the great British Commonwealth of Nations is 
as a wholly independent state. 

Some of the best programs coming to us now are broadcast 
from the United States, but it is not fair to our children that 
we should continue to depend upon the United States for the 
best programs. We want to provide them with Canadian pro- 
grams which will equal in quality the best that we get from 
the United States, and we want also to have a system suffi- 
ciently powerful to shut out the cheaper and shoddier programs. 
with which we are constantly flooded by stations in the United 
States. We cannot do this in a commercial way. We have 
not the money to compete with the highly commercialized sys- 
tem already well established in the United States. The only 
way in which we can achieve this ideal is through the gov- 
ernment ownership and administration of our complete radio 
system. The Royal Commission recommends that there be 
seven 50,000-watt stations erected across Canada—one for the 
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Maritime Provinces and one for each of the other provinces of 
the Dominion; that the stations be erected and owned by the 
Dominion Government; and that the programs be under the 
‘direction of the provincial government in each province. As 
a safeguard against any political influence, it is proposed that 
there be appointed a National Commission, such as that which 
controls the operation of the Canadian National Railways, to 
administer radio affairs within the Dominion. 


DISCUSSION 
‘Mr. Pirman:’ 
Are the seven broadcasting stations now available to Canada, or is 
further generosity necessary on the part of the United States? 
Mr. MERceEr:' 
We have about seven channels. We assume when it is evident 
‘that we really want nine stations, they will be given to us. Do you 
‘know how many channels are reserved for the United States? 
Miss WALLER:® 
Six exclusive, twelve shared. 
“Mr. RussELL:? : 
_ How are politics to be kept out? 
‘Mr. Mercer: 
The big advantage of the commercial system is that it can keep 
politics out. 
Mr. Pierce: 
How much time on the air do you think should be devoted to 
educational programs? 
Mr. Mercer: 
Perhaps 10 per cent. 
Mr. CHarTers: 
Miss Waller, what per cent of time do you think the public would 
allow for educational programs? | 
Miss WALLER: 
I should think they would allow more education in the daytime 
‘than they would at night. They want very little over a station from 
which they expect to get entertainment. 
‘Mr. Pisrce: 
I thought it might be interesting to know that, according to recent 


survey by the Columbia Broadcasting System, about 22 per cent of our 
* Educational Director, KPO, San Francisco. 

8 Vice-President and General Manager of WMAQ, Chicago. 

* Carnegie Corporation. 
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time is given to educational programs, 26 per cent to popular music and 
28 per cent to classical and semi-classical music, which ranges from 
symphonies to string quartets and soloists. All the programs which 
we consider cultural in nature are not necessarily entirely educational. 
Mr. CoLEMAN:” 

Do I understand that a certain per cent of the time of the govern- 
ment-owned radio stations will be devoted to educational programs? 
Mr. MERcER: 

I do not know of that provision. 

Mr. CoLEMAN: 

May I explain my reason for asking the question? Should the 
statement be made that, under government ownership when 20 per 
cent of the time will be given to education, education by radio will be 
on a safe basis? If, on the other hand, sooner or later educational 
institutions must buy their time, would government-owned stations safe- 
guard the educational program more than commercially owned stationst 
Mr. MERCER: 

I cannot answer the question satisfactorily. It would require ex- 
perimentation. 

Mr. CorBETT: 

The Federal plan as set forth in that report calls for the erection 
of seven 50,000-watt stations owned by the Dominion Government but 
under the direct administration of the provincial government. We 
already have a provincial station in the University of Alberta erected 
by the University. “This is our dream: We will still direct provincial 
stations under a commission appointed by the provincial government. 


STATUS OF EDUCATIONAL BROADCASTING IN 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IN EUROPE 


R.S. LAMBERT *” 


This is a very big subject given me to discuss because over 
in Europe we have, taken as a whole, just as diverse conditions 
as you have here, just as many different experiments, just as 
many different ways of handling the educational problem in 
broadcasting. What I purpose to do, therefore, is to begin 
with the British system, and then add to that certain points of 


information concerning the other European countries which 


11 R.C.A. Victor Company. 
12 Editor, The Listener, British Broadcasting Corporation, London. 
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will show you how they differ from, or how they imitate, the 
British system. 

At present, no person lives who can give you an absolutely 

complete and authoritative account of the whole of European 
educational broadcasting. While I may claim to speak with 
some knowledge of British broadcasting and of that in a few 
countries of Europe, I cannot guarantee to answer every ques- 
tion and point of detail regarding the other European countries. 
First of all, the British system of broadcasting is operated 
under monopoly conditions. That does not necessarily mean 
that under the British system the program is made for the 
listener and thrust upon him. It is made quite as much by 
the listener in Great Britain as it is over here. The difference 
is that under the British system the British Broadcasting Cor- 
doration is licensed, by a royal charter, to hold a monopoly 
over a certain term of years. At the end of the term of years, 
she Corporation has to prove and make good both itself and 
ts policy in order to get a renewal. Thus, under the British 
system the broadcasting authority has not, it is true, to prove 
tself every moment of the day and every day of the year to 
the listening public, but it has to make certain that at a given 
date it shall be sufficiently supported by public opinion to insure 
the renewal of its charter conditions. That, therefore, gives 
the Corporation time to develop experiments; but it has to 
‘nsure that they are justified in the end. 
In the second place, under our system of finance we derive 
ibout two-thirds of our money from licenses and none, of 
sourse, from advertisers on the ether. That means that our 
-orporation has an income approaching $5,000,000 a year. Of 
hat, it spends approximately 5 per cent on direct educational 
vork, not including that form of education which we maintain is 
lone by the cultural influence of the broadcasting programs as a 
vhole. I am speaking only of direct educational work. 

The next point I wish to bring out is that we in Britain 
re in the midst of readjusting our system of stations. The 
qumber of our stations is being reduced and the fewer stations 
xeing made more powerful with the aim of providing from 
zach of our high-powered stations a twin program—or two 
wrograms. We think that the listener will be satisfied if he 
tas a choice between two good programs wherever he lives. 
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Our educational work may be classified in three ways: first, | 
our broadcasts to schools; second, our adult-education talks, 
which are usually in the evening; and third, the general cul- 
tural programs which include classical music, drama, topical — 
talks, and so forth. It is a matter of argument among our 
educationists and others as to whether or not the real educa- 
tional function of broadcasting should be confined to the third 
classification, rather than to the first or second. That is to say, 
can broadcasting really educate directly? Is that its function 
at all? Or is it not more to be expected that broadcasting will 
assist in raising the general level of culture by the general ex- 
cellence of its programs? 

Our principle regarding the listener is that he is not one 
single, undifferentiated type of individual, but a collection of 
special. groups or minorities. The policy, therefore, of the 
British Broadcasting Corporation is to provide programs to 
please as many as possible of the different interests which repre- 
sent the listeners in the belief that that is the true way to get the 
majority support of public opinion. That means. that the 
Corporation sets up around itself an outlying group of com- 
mittees or advisory bodies which assist in putting across pro- 
erams and carrying on other activities in the different fields. 
There is a committee to help with religious programs, another 
with charitable appeals, another with education, and so on, 
Thus, there is the central Corporation with its committees and 
councils representing outside interests of one kind or another. 

The Corporation supplies to these committees the executive 
function and controls their recommendations. When, for in- 
stance, our educational committees are planning educational 
broadcasts, they give directions that are carried out by the 
appropriate section of our corporation staff, which is detailed 
to act as the executive of that committee or council; and the 
Corporation retains the right to override, in the interests of 
the listening public as a whole, any recommendation that is 
made. We try to use the committees’ suggestions and accept 
their decisions wherever possible. The longer they serve, and 
the more they become familiar with educational broadcasting 
and guidance, the more they are able to take control. Just 
as educationists and representatives of the public in general 
gradually become educated to the radio, so the broadcasting 
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officials become educated to the needs of the groups with which 
they are associating and which they are trying to help. 

We then have in education, first of all, a central council 
for school broadcasting; second, a central council for adult 
education; and third, certain area or local councils in different 
parts of the country for adult education. These are chickens, 
as it were, under the hen. Last, we have certain regional or 
provincial school councils, which have been set up in deference 
to local needs—as those of Scotland and Wales, who are not 
satisfied to be represented by purely English representatives. 

These councils have their own budgets—budget allocations 

—from the Corporation; and further, they seek outside finan- 
cial help from educational foundations and other sources. This 
provides them with a revenue which they may spend, in col- 
Jaboration with us, as they wish. They are charged with full 
control of organizing the listener, and of seeing that the best 
possible use is made by the listener of the educational trans- 
missions. In regard to the programs, we give them not full 
control, but advisory functions—that is to say, they plan the 
programs in collaboration with our executive officials, and we 
‘again reserve to ourselves the right to override, but this prac- 
‘tically never is necessary, in fact, has not occurred in my 
recollection. 
' Now, in the next place, we have a large and growing publi- 
‘cation department. I should like to say here that under the 
terms of our charter we are able to undertake any activity what- 
soever that we consider necessary for the development of the 
‘service. There is nothing in our charter to prevent our doing 
anything we like. An extensive publishing business has been 
developed which brings us approximately one-half million dol- 
lars every year and is our second biggest source of revenue after 
‘the licenses. The publications include three weekly newspapers, 
a large number of educational pamphlets, handbooks and year- 
books, and leaflets giving technical advice on wireless reception 
problems, opera librettos, and so on. 


Now, we shall discuss the school broadcasts. These broad- 
casts take place always in the afternoons because they then have, 
under our system, the maximum chance of being included in 
the school curriculum. eats 
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Under the English system of education, the head teacher 
in an elementary school largely controls the curriculum for 
his school, so there is no one standard curriculum in all our 
public elementary schools at the same time. That means that 
the Corporation cannot operate, or hope to operate, a set of 
school transmissions which will fit in with the curriculums in 
all the schools of the country. . 

Through its School Council, the Corporation compiles a 
program of school transmissions which it announces in May 
or June for the year which begins in September and ends in” 
the following July. School-teachers make up their curriculums - 
soon after we have published our program of school trans- 
missions for the coming year, and they are invited to consider 
our program and see whether it cannot supplement their own 
school programs. Why should they use our program? Because_ 
our teachers in the public elementary schools are not specialists 
in any one subject, but teach a great many subjects and several 
classes. Therefore, if we put on a series of transmissions by 
a specialist in history, say, or music, that course should be of - 
use to the teacher who is not a specialist but is teaching his- 
group that particular subject. I hope I make clear the function” 
of school transmissions and the part they are supposed to play 
in the life of our public schools. I would add to that that 
these broadcasts are mainly intended to supply the needs of 
children between the ages of nine and twelve. We do not 
aim to educate the very young, although we do provide stories” 
and readings for them, just to introduce them to broadcasting. - 

Broadcasting is not so much used in the higher grades 
because there we have specialists at work. The process is re= 
versed in adapting our program to this type of school, and we 
therefore put on lectures of a general informational character, 
such as talks by explorers, travelers, and scientists, which are 
of current interest. Such talks provide the stimulus of variety 
in the work of our upper grade or secondary schools. The 
two main kinds of school transmission which we have are: the 
transmissions of a specialist character, aimed at public ele- 
mentary schools, and transmissions of a more general-knowl- 
edge character, which are aimed at the secondary schools. 
These transmissions are given between two and half-past four 
every day of the week except Saturday. : 
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In addition to broadcasting our programs, we have to pay 
much attention to the task of trying to insure good reception. 
Because the schools are not always equipped with good ap- 
paratus, we provide a staff of education engineers to visit the 
schools and give advice on the construction and maintenance 
of apparatus, and we publish a certain amount of helpful liter- 

ature on apparatus installation and care. 

_ Altogether, we have contacts with some five thousand 
public elementary schools. That does not mean that all these 
schools are listening in all the time to our educational trans- 
'missions; quite the contrary, because they pick and choose. 
When the broadcast suits their program, they take it—if not, 
they leave it alone. There are, out of the five thousand, only 
about three thousand that are tuning in at any one given mo- ' 
ment to our programs. 

As to the reaction of our educational authorities to our 
school transmissions, we are at the stage where we have not 
completely convinced those who control the spending of funds 
that broadcasting is necessary to ordinary school work. You 
may say that the educational work in Great Britain was orig- 
inally initiated by the broadcasting authorities themselves. It 
is the broadcasting authorities who first produced a scheme and 
then got a part of the educational opinion of the country to 
back it; and we are aiming at convincing the remaining section, 
the public-education authorities, who hold the purse strings. 
The latter are very willing for the teachers to buy or procure 
‘radio sets, and as a rule they allow them to introduce broad- 
‘casts into their curriculum under suitable conditions, but they 
do not, except in a very few cases, equip the school with sets 
at the expense of the public. Occasionally, they will maintain 
the sets after they are installed. We hope eventually to con- 
vince the public educational authorities that our work is so 
good that they will undertake to equip all our schools with 
‘radio apparatus. 


Let us now consider the evening adult-education work. 
‘Here the hours of transmission are between seven and nine 
o’clock—not, of course, the whole time. We have a period of 
twenty minutes, beginning at twenty-five minutes after seven, 
on our national program every night except Saturday and 
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Sunday, and we have a further half-hour period, beginning 
at eight o’clock, on our regional or alternative program. Our 


adult-education talks are arranged in series—usually about six 


in number. The tendency here, however, is to map out more 
elaborate schemes of work and have the courses planned to 
run for a whole year. 

What public do we aim at? In the main, we follow the 
policy of aiming at special groups with special interests, but 
with the proviso that nothing must be broadcast which is above 
the heads of, or unpalatable to, the general interested listener. 
We do not want to broadcast difficult, specialized courses that 
the ordinary interested person cannot follow. On the other 
hand, we tend to specialize our courses to a certain extent. 

We now publish a sessional program of talks. This is a 
brochure of fifty or sixty pages which gives full details and 


is a syllabus of subjects and speakers. Our Adult-Education — 


Council plans these programs of speakers and subjects. We 
have in mind, first, the individual in his own home. Second, 
we have a movement to promote discussion or study groups 
among listeners, and a great deal of the energy of our Adult- 
Education Council is given to stimulating these discussion 
groups. That is a matter for slow experiment, and cannot 
produce large, immediate results. At present, there are about 
two or three hundred such groups of adults, with an average 
attendance of twenty-five to thirty in each group, which meet 


at any given time during a term. Each term the number of © 


groups grows. 

The Carnegie United Kingdom Trust is financing experi- 
ments in particular areas, such as in the Birmingham area 
(Midlands), to find out whether the discussion groups are 
good, whether they are capable of development, and what is 
the right way to handle them. One or two of our universities 
have already experimented with the training of individual 
listeners to lead and organize these discussion groups. These 
group leaders, as we call them, are very important, because 


we find that a large part of the success of the idea depends on 


the leader. The British conditions in this respect, however, 
are dependent on the fact that we have a very strong and 
varied adult-education movement. A considerable number of 
voluntary bodies which are concerned with carrying on courses, 


i 
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lectures, and studies of one kind and another collaborate with 
the B.B.C. and develop discussion groups among their num- 
bers. It is largely through their help that we are able to carry 
the work to the degree that we have already done. 
I should interject here that we do not broadcast any tech- 
nical or vocational courses in our adult-education scheme. That 
may come, but so far there has not been a demand for it, even 
from the associations and colleges which deal with technical 
education. 


Regarding the technique of broadcasting, the B.B.C. feels 
that more and more attention has to be paid to this side of 
it—showmanship. We are just as insistent as Mr. Elwood 
is that showmanship is very important, and that a considerable 
proportion of the educationists of the country have still not 
fully realized this, or only pay lip service to it and have not 
fully explored what it means.” 

We are continually training, drilling, and criticizing the 
special lecturers who are recommended to us by the educa- 
tional councils. We put them through a very severe drill. If 

_dialogue is used, it does not do to put people up before the 
microphone without their having a great deal of preparation 
behind the scenes, and some microphone training. To use the 

dialogue successfully, in my opinion, one must have an inten- 

_ sive preparation beforehand, and yet make the radio audience 
feel that the dialogue is spontaneous. 

I will add in conclusion on this point that about two-thirds, 

or 68 per cent, of the British programs are devoted to music. 
There has been a growing demand for the better kind of music, 
and we have undergone a revolution in the appreciation of 
music. Heretofore, the British nation has not been considered 
very musical, but during the last three or four years our whole 
attitude toward music has changed. The demand for classical 
music, what we call “chamber music,” and other types of seri- 
ous music, has gone up by leaps and bounds. It is true that 
the British public still continues to have a very strong liking 
for light music, for good bands, and for light orchestral pro- 
grams. Talks occupy about 20 per cent of our time. These 
include broadcasts of news, running commentaries, debates, 
18 See pp. 19-30 for Mr. Elwood’s complete address. 
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relays of public speeches, topical talks, and so forth. Also, 
when some famous person achieves some outstanding feat, we 
have him tell about it, just as you do. Thus, of that 20 per 
cent, direct education accounts for only 9 or 10 per cent. That 
is to say, school broadcasts take 4 or 5 per cent of the time 
and adult education takes the other 5 per cent. In addition, 
there is religion, which takes about 3 per cent of our program 
space. The children’s hour, which comes between 5:15 and 
6:15 p.M., also has 5 per cent of the time. 


Now, I shall impinge for a little longer on your space 
just to mention a word or two about the other European coun- 
tries. I do not want you to think that we in Great Britain do 
not recognize that two or three of the Continental countries 
have done quite as much as we have in educational broad- 
casting. Especially is this true of Germany. 

Germany is the other country in Europe which leads in 
educational broadcasting. There the conditions are a little 
different and the emphasis is different. I think that, in the 
amount of time given to education and to experimenting in 
the techniques of broadcasting and in foreign-language teach- 
ing, Germany almost has the advantage over Great Britain. 
The actual amount of time given to talks on educational topics 
is greater from the German stations. 

The Germans have one of their broadcasting companies, 
the Deutsche Welle, entirely given over to educational broad- 
casting, with a special wave-length allocated to it for this 
purpose—something which we do not have in Great Britain. 
Whether that is a desirable thing or not I leave for another 
to decide. 

Some say that education should not be kept out of the 
general program, that it should be slipped in here and there 
so those who would otherwise avoid talks may some day find 
themselves listening to something educational by accident. 
Others maintain that the educational program is best kept by 
itself. In the British system both methods are used; in the 
German system, the latter one. But, on the other hand, the 
Germans are not so far advanced as we are in the co-operation 
of broadcasting authorities with listeners. They have nothing 
like the varied educational organizations in adult education 
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that we have. They have not, I think, the same knowledge 
that we have of what is going on among the listeners to their 
educational talks. Again, the Germans have not brought in 
to the extent that we have the printed word to supplement 
the spoken word. I think I may say that Great Britain has 
here taken the lead. 

The difference between the German and the British talks 
lies largely in the fact that the German talks are more special- 
ized. Every course that they transmit is directed toward a 
specialized group, and there is a tendency to direct it toward 
a specialized professional group, such as doctors, farmers, 
and dentists. The British tendency is to transmit general 
courses that are intelligible to what we call the ordinary in- 
telligent listener. 

The Germans have tried a great many experiments, such 
as bringing classes before the microphone and what they call 
the “traveling microphone.” They lay great educational stress 
on “traveling” the microphone around to the operations of 
daily life. Thus, they let the children listen to the noises 
going on in a factory or railway plant. They believe that 

-they are developing gradually a means of direct education 
through the ear by this traveling microphone system. Austria, 
too, has this traveling microphone in extensive use. 

Germany, I should say, pays more attention to foreign-lan- 
guage transmissions than we do, and I would remark here that 
in Europe the adult-education work nearly always begins by 
the establishment of foreign-language broadcasts. Most of the 
countries, as they take up evening educational work, start with 
foreign languages. From the foreign languages—which are 
perhaps the most popular and successful of the educational 
transmissions in Europe—they then go on to other subjects 
and other kinds of experiments. In Germany, they have 
hardly made any beginning at all with discussion and study 
groups; indeed, there are few countries in Europe that have 
gone very far with it. 

In Austria, special emphasis is laid upon the development 
of publications about radio. The use of illustrations 1s 
particularly stressed. Radio Wien has a weekly illustrated 
photogravure supplement giving pictures which are of use in 
connection with their forthcoming broadcast talks. A second 
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feature of Austrian broadcasting is the linking up of the talk 


with some kind of subsequent educational activity such as an 
exhibition or visit to an institution. For instance, the Vienna 


Natural History Museum has organized an exhibition in con-— 


nection with a series of talks broadcast on mechanical trans- 


portation. When the talks were completed, the listeners were — 


invited to visit the museum in groups. Austria has also made 
a special feature of broadcasting scientific experiments. Vienna, 
which has one of the greatest medical schools in Europe, has 
broadcast such things as the beating of the heart, the sound of 
grass growing, and the splitting up of atoms. They get their 
scientists together and use the studio as a kind of laboratory. 

A very interesting type of work is being done in European 
countries, such as Hungary and Russia, which have a large 
illiterate population. Broadcasting has been used to great 
advantage in the education of illiterates. In Hungary, a 
course of instruction in reading and writing is included in the 
educational program. Classes are organized for adults, men 
and women, who gather in inns and schoolrooms and learn to 
read and write. The program for these illiterates consists of 


three parts: music, instruction in reading and writing, and 


news. The three go together so that the peasants who cannot 
read or write take instruction in reading and writing between 
the programs of music and the items of news. The same thing 
is done in Russia, but Russia has developed an additional inter- 
esting feature of its own. There they have a system whereby 
the most powerful station, near Moscow, transmits throughout 
the day various editions of a wireless newspaper, and it is 
turned on when the relays of workmen leave the factories 
and workshops at the end of their shifts. They also broadcast 


other editions of the newspaper for peasants, professional men, — 
technicians, and other classes of the population. This wireless — 


newspaper is almost entirely concerned with industrial matters 
—such things as increasing the output of the factories, and 
regulative conditions of work. This idea is most interesting 
and capable of being adapted for use elsewhere. 


Another very interesting experiment is being carried on ~ 


in Switzerland. This is the only country in Europe that has 
used broadcasting to give definite technical instruction to young 
people. They have established compulsory wireless courses 


a 
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for apprentices. These people—all young persons—have to 
listen to certain courses of broadcast talks, provided they live 
in a mountainous place which is too far away from a center 
of technical instruction but within a certain reasonable radius of 
a broadcasting station. Any young apprentice must take the wire- 
less courses that are offered for his particular occupation, and 
his employer must allow him time off for the purpose. Com- 
missioners are appointed who survey the work, or delegate the 
task to local authorities or other qualified persons. 

In the Latin countries of Europe, educational broadcasting 
is in its infancy. In France, Spain, Belgium, and Italy, it has 
scarcely started. Societies have been organized to encourage 
it, but very little has actually been done. In Italy, the gov- 
ernment uses the radio a good deal to give the people agricul- 
tural training. The majority of talks there have some relation 
to agriculture and its problems. There is also in Italy a national 
institute called Dopolavoro, which means “after work” and 
which is concerned with providing recreation during the leisure 
hours of the workmen. This organization has certain times 
for its use on the broadcast program and provides some edu- 
cational and recreational features in this way. 

Sweden is the other principal country in Europe which has 
made experiments in educational broadcasting and has it going 
on a large scale. Their system is modeled largely on that of 
Great Britain. After experimenting for three or four years, 
they finally adopted a regular scheme of transmissions. In 
general, they have come to about the same conclusions that 
we have as to the way to conduct educational broadcasts. Den- 
mark has a system closely akin to that of Sweden. Norway 
is a little behind the other Scandinavian countries. 

Czecho-Slovakia is another country which has just begun 
to develop school broadcasting on the same lines as Great 
Britain and Germany. They, too, have evening educational 
talks which are given under the title of “radio newspaper sup- 
plements,” that is, supplements to the broadcasting of news 
items. These consist of educational talks. The Czechs con- 
centrate particularly on talks about, and explanations of, music 
which is broadcast. 

In conclusion, I would like to say that, although I have 
given the greater part of my discussion to broadcasting in Great 
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Britain, I consider that the European countries in their own 
way have made just as important contributions to the matter 
of radio education as has Great Britain. 


DISCUSSION 
Mr. PIrTMan: 7 

I am intensely interested in the statement you made, Mr. Lambert, 
about the use of the dialogue method. Have you ever used more than 
two speakers, one to ask the questions and one to answer! Do you 
use one of the station staff and an expert in his field to carry on part 
of the conversation or do you bring in two experts to carry on that 
conversation? 

Mr. LAMBERT: 

We have experimented with two and three people. We have not 
gone beyond three because we find the audience cannot distinguish 
between more than three voices. Very often a member of our staff 
or our educational department will participate as one or two or three 
persons. Sometimes it is a question-and-answer method; sometimes, 
a debate or a discussion; sometimes, in the case of debates on public 
issues, We may get two outside people and, after training them and 
having a rehearsal or so, let them give their debate. 

This spring, I participated with a lecturer from the Holland School 
of Economics in doing a series of dialogues. Each dialogue took the | 
form of a discussion about a particular political issue, such as the tariff, 
in its historical aspect. “There the outside lecturer in economics came 
in and we prepared this dialogue together. First of all, we would do 
a part of our discussion in a room with a stenographer who would then 
read back to us what we had said. Our initial efforts were unsuitable 
for broadcasting, and we went over it together, he from his point of 
view as an economist, and I from my point of view as a broadcaster and 
a showman. We worked on that manuscript until we cut away the 
“dead wood” but still kept the original spontaneity. 

Mr. CHARTERS: 

You mentioned taxes and the sale of literature as the sources of your 
funds. Do you secure anything at all from commercial advertising? 
Mr. LAMBERT: 

No. 

Mr. CHARTERS: 

Where do your tooth-paste manufacturers get access to the air? 
Mr. LAMBERT: 

They have no access to the air whatsoever. Part of our time is 
spent in scrutinizing every man and every item in the program in order 
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that no advertisement whatever shall creep into it. We are almost 
puritanical on that. We do not mention a commercial product at all 
unless in a strictly scientific talk where it cannot be left out. We cut 
out with a blue pencil from any program anything that has commercial 
reference except books. We allow books to be reviewed, and the pub- 
lishers’ names are mentioned for the use of listeners. 

Miss SutTron:** 

Do you use the dialogue method in preparing other continuity? 
Suppose the announcer does not write his announcement! 

Mr. LAMBERT: 

This is done for him in the department of the Corporation that is 
responsible for producing manuscripts. 
Miss SUTTON: 

Are they continuity writers or people who read aloud what they 
write? So much continuity is not correct because it is prepared from 
the reading point of view. 

Mr. LAMBERT: 
Our continuity is cut as short as possible. 
Miss SuTTON: 

In the long speeches, who prepares the speakers? 
Mr. LAMBERT: 

We first have a long talk with the speaker and then give him a 

printed schedule of advice on what to do. He takes that away with 
him and produces his first version, which is sent to us, to be covered 
with blue pencil marks and returned to him. We probably say that 
we do not like that style and ask him to confer with us again. We 
then rehearse him and tell him what is wrong. We go through this 
as many times as is necessary. It stands to reason that there are people 
we cannot handle in that way at all. For instance, when the Prime 

- Minister broadcasts, we cannot treat him that way. If the speaker is of 
such importance and the subject is of such topical import that the 
listener will listen to him in any case, we will do the best we can, but 
he appears whether he is good or bad. 
Mr. CHARTERS: 

How far ahead of the time for broadcasting must the material be 
ready? 

Mr. LAMBERT: 

Educational programs are prepared a long time in advance of the 
other programs. We demand that the educationist plan his courses 
several months before they are given. The ordinary program is sketched, 
filled out, and planned about six weeks before, and then there are always 
certain spaces left out until the last minute to be filled in by topical 
and emergency talks. 


** National Broadcasting Corporation. 
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In this connection, I may add another point here which perhaps ty 
has not occurred to you. We now print all the principal broadcast — 
talks in The Listener, and we have found the spoken word and the 
printed word to be decidedly unlike. There is a distinct difference 
between what sounds well on the microphone and what looks good in 
print. ‘That is a problem that you have not yet had, but it will arise 
and does arise whenever the publication of these things are started. 

Mr. CHARTERS: | 

When you have speeches given over the radio, Miss Philput, do you 
also have them printed for distribution! 
Miss PHILPUT:*” 

We find that speakers who have gone to great trouble to fall into 
the particular radio style are much disappointed when they see their — 
talks in printed form, so we attempt to edit them for reading. 

Will you go a little more into detail, Mr. Lambert, concerning the 
contacts you have provided between the broadcasters and the listeners? 
How do you form these groups? What representatives are on them? 
Mr. LAMBERT: 

Our adult-education council consists of about fifty persons divided 
into four categories. In the first are representatives of universities. In 
the second are representatives of local public educational authorities. — 
In the third are representatives of the principal voluntary associations — 
which have an educational side. In the fourth are a number of experts 
appointed by the British Broadcasting Association because they are spe- 
cialists in speech and special subjects which may be dealt with in the 
courses. That council divides itself into subcommittees for planning 
the programs. The councils were appointed in the first place by the 
British Broadcasting Corporation, but the whole scheme originated from 
a commission which the Corporation set up three years ago. ‘The 
members of the council sit for a number of years and then retire on a 
vacation. Each of these bodies that is represented on the council is 
expected to assist in giving publicity to the educational work. 

Mr. Etwoop:"° 

Do members of the council exact any money for their services? 
Mr. LAMBERT: 

No, they are not paid anything by the B.B.C., but the B.B.C. 
gives its services free to them. It places at the disposal of the council 
any of its officials the council may wish to call on, gives free its technical 
advice, and lends to the council a certain number of receiving sets. 

Mr. E_woop: 
Are the speakers on your adult-education series entirely compen-— 


sated by the B.B.C.? 
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Mr. LAMBERT: 

Yes. We pay for all our educational talks. 
Mr. ELwoop: 

I should be interested to know the average compensation for a 
series of six educational talks. 
Mr. LAMBERT: 

It varies entirely according to individuals. On an average, if the 
man is not a great national figure but is a professor, he will probably 
get $50 for a twenty-minute talk. For that sum, he is expected to 
do all the necessary rehearsing and co-operating with the Corporation 
and to supply a manuscript. We make him an additional payment for 
the privilege of printing his talk in our Journal. We have a contract 
with him, and we have a right to print his talk if we like for a certain 
sum. ‘The sum is usually 40 per cent of the broadcasting fee, so that 
the man whose manuscript is published gets an additional 40 per cent. 
Mr. CorBETT: 

How many announcers have you? 

Mr. LAMBERT: 

We have a staff of not more than a dozen announcers, and we 
have announcers at regional stations too. 
Mr. CorBETT: 

All university graduates? 

Mr. LaMBERT: 

I should say off-hand “yes,” although I don’t think that is a 
written qualification. Our policy, though, is always to use a university 
graduate because we consider that we get the right type in that way. 
Mr. CorBETT: 

Must they be familiar with foreign languages? 

Mr. LAMBERT: 

We have a very wide field of choice, and the man with a knowledge 
of foreign languages stands the best chance among the candidates. 
Mr. CorBETT: 

Have your announcers managed to keep away from set phrases and 
catchwords, as “This program is coming to you from such and. such 
a station through the courtesy, etc.,” or have they a certain amount of 
variety in saying what is happening over the air? 

Mr. LAMBERT: | 

Our chief announcer spends much time guarding against repetition 
and any kind of formal or stereotyped phrases in the announcements. 
Mr. CorBEtTr: 

Are they written by the chief announcer? 
Mr. LAMBERT: 

No, they are written by the department which is responsible for 
the production, but the chief announcer has a right to do it over. 
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Mr. CorBETT: 

How do you address your audience? 
Mr. LAMBERT: 

We have no set form of address at all. We use the term “listeners” 
a great deal. That is our standard word, but our announcers do not, 
as a rule, address the public in the second person. We discourage the 
speakers from any formal introduction such as “Ladies and gentlemen.” 
The announcer makes his announcement about the man, and the man 
starts immediately on his talk. 

Mr. PowE.i:" 

You did not say much about Belgium. Of course, I realize that 
Belgium has a problem different from any other European country 
because they have three distinct classes of people. Would you mind 
giving a brief explanation of how they go about their broadcasting? 
Mr. LAMBERT: 

All I can say is that educational broadcasting in Belgium—lI think 
I am not doing any injustice in saying it—is quite negligible. It has 
reached the stage where a society has been formed to demand school 
broadcasting. At present, however, there is no broadcasting to schools 
that I am aware of, no organized system of educational broadcasting 
to adults. 

Miss Kerru:** 

I was told that practically every school in Holland has a radio. 
Mr. LAMBERT: 

The position in Holland is quite different. “There the air—the 
ether—is leased out by the broadcasting corporation through various 
interests. ‘These are, in a large measure, religious interests so that all 
the educational work in Holland is sponsored as far as I can make 
out—although I have not been to Holland—by religious organizations. 
The Protestant religious bodies sponsor the school broadcasts and the 
Catholic radio organization provides courses of talks for adults on 
subjects such as hygiene. “The Catholics have thirty minutes per week 
which they lease for their educational talks in the evenings, and the 
Protestant schools have morning transmission to the schools. I should 
not have thought that all their schools were equipped with receiving 
sets, but I know the municipalities and school authorities in Holland 
do help in providing apparatus. 

Mr. Koon:’” 

How effectively do the classroom teachers co-operate with your 
programs! How much time do they spend, and how do you know 
whether they have prepared the classes and done the follow-up work? 
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Mr. LAMBERT: 

Our school session has two or three officials who travel around the 
country all the time visiting schools. It is up to the officials of our 
school department to advise and visit the schools, establish friendly 
relations with the teachers, go in when the lessons are going on, and 
help them in any way they need to be helped. 

Mr. CHARTERS: 

You said you had about five thousand elementary schools. How 
many supervisors are needed? 
Mr. LAMBERT: 

Out of the five thousand schools, there are only about three-fifths 
of them operating at any one time. I would say they are served by 
about fourteen or fifteen people. 

Mr. CHARTERS: 

How many visits, on the average, does a supervisor give to a school 
in a year? 

Mr. LAMBERT: 

It depends on their needs. If we know, through our correspond- 
ence, a school is going along all right, we do not visit it for a long time. 
Mr. Koon: 

Do you have close co-operation with the regular school officials? 
Mr. LAMBERT: ; 

We do have certain county school officials who are very much 
interested. In those cases, things go forward evenly, and if they can- 
not persuade their school committees to put out large sums of money, 
they at least influence the teachers in their schools and much depends 
on that. In Lancaster we have a director of education who works 
with us most eagerly, and, in our opinion, he has revolutionized his 
program. In another area, where the position is entirely reversed, we 
find it very hard to get any co-operation at all. 

Mr. PirMan: 

What has been your experience in regard to the schools that 
listen—more rural or big city schools? 
Mr. LAMBERT: 

We think the rural schools are the ones that are in many ways 
especially benefited, and we now put on courses for the rural schools 
—courses in rural science, for instance. We find, though, that the 
most active and interested teachers are in the towns. Most of the co- 
operation comes from the town schools, because teachers in the rural 
schools are not alive to the possibilities; but we have quite as many 
rural schools listening as town schools. 

Mr. Pirman: 

I assume from what you said that you do not hesitate to put contro- 

versial subjects on the air. What has been your experience? 
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Mr. LAMBERT: | 

We have to be extremely careful about broadcasting controversial 
subjects because our public is unwilling to listen to opinions that it does 
not like. We have to go on the principle that it does not pay us to 
violate or substantiate any part of the public opinion. 

Mr. Pirman: 

Tell me about your children’s hour. What do you do and how 
do you do it? 7 
Mr. LAMBERT: 

Our children’s department is the hardest department in our Corpo- 
ration. Each day the program must be differed and varied. ‘The 
members of the staff that carry on this hour have to make friends 
with the children and have to assume certain personalities to keep 
appearing from week to week. ‘The children learn to know those 
on our staff who take a special name for the purpose of broadcasting. 
We have such things as a system of birthdays. For any child who has 
a birthday and whose parents write to us and let us know, we announce 
where he will find a present. As many as fifty or a hundred birthdays 
are announced in one day. 

Mr. PowELt: 

How many members of your Board of Governors belong to the 
Labor party. 

Mr. LAMBERT: 

They are not appointed for the membership in any political party 
at all. They are appointed solely because they carry the general 
confidence of the public. 

Mr. PowELt: 

In centralizing radio systems by the government, I am always 
afraid that the party in power will utilize those systems for its own 
benefit, and I wondered if you had any difficulties along that line. 

Mr. LAMBERT: 

Our Board of Governors does not actually operate broadcasting 
business. “The executive officials who were in the old company before 
it became a corporation operate the business, subject to general control 
of the policy by this committee of governors. The Corporation itself 
is absolutely independent of direct political control. 

Mr. Mercer: 

Have you any trouble at all with commercial publishers because 
you publish textbooks? 
Mr. LAMBERT: 

We have aroused considerable hostility among commercial pub- 
lishers, but it has been greater than at present because we are now 
careful to restrict our publications to what is necessary to supplement 


broadcasting. We are very careful not to do more than is absolutely — 
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necessary in the publication field, and where a textbook is already 
available in certain subjects, we would rather leave it. 
Mr. MERCER: 

You say that 58 per cent of your programs are musical and 28 
per cent are talks. Do you find this proportion growing or decreasing? 
Mr. LAMBERT: 

I do not believe that the total proportion is varying, but the char- 
acter of the music has been altered substantially. “The demand for the 
more serious has gone out, and lighter music has taken its place. 

Mr. CavANAUGH:” 

Is the B.B.C. self-supporting or does the government help it, or if 
it is more than self-supporting, does the government profit from the 
revenues? 

Mr. LAMBERT: 

| We consider that we earn about $5,000,000 a year for the gov- 
ernment from the licenses people take out because they like the broad- 
cast programs. The government turns over to us one-third of this 
license money, but they take away 12.5 per cent of all license money for 
the cost of collecting it. We operate with one-third of the revenue which 
we consider we earn. There has been a question in their minds how this 
profit should be used. Some think they should build a national theater 
to run in conjunction with the B.B.C. 

Mr. CoLEMAN: 

I should like to ask Mr. Munguia a question. You say that, as a 
general rule, there are no real commercial programs in Mexico. Is ita 
matter of governmental control or racial characteristics? 

Mr. Muncuta:” 

Your question is very interesting. However, before I answer I 
would like to state that the radio field may be divided into the following 
sections: privately owned stations which are few; commercial stations 
which are usually owned by the newspapers; and the government-con- 
trolled radio stations which are really the most important. The privately 
owned stations have mostly commercial programs, but in a sense they 
cannot be compared with the programs of privately owned commercial 
stations in the United States. “The fundamental reason is that for eco- 
nomic reasons there is a lack of individual initiative in Mexico. The 
capitalistic system of Mexico is not as inventive as the capitalistic system 
of the United States. 

Mr. Russe: 

Tt has been stated that it is impossible to put on an educational pro- 
gram when the people are expecting entertainment. Are the Mexican 
people content to take the education you broadcast? 
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Mr. Muncuia: 

What kind of people are you talking about? Are you talking about 
the middle class or the great mass of people who are peasants? As far 
as the latter are concerned, they have to take what the government 
gives them, and it is really with them that the government is concerned. 
Those in the middle class have already been to school. Radio broad- 
casting in Mexico is a substitute for an obligatory school system for the 
greatest majority of people. 

Mr. JACKson: 

I am wondering if in Canada and Mexico, where the government 
is to take charge of a large amount of the material that is to go to chil- 
dren and grown people, it is not an attempt to centralize things in those 
countries. Is not that in opposition to what twenty thousand teachers 
will say at the National Educational Association at Columbus? Our 
idea in the United States is to allow the children to turn the dial and shut 
off that which they do not wish to hear rather than to compel them to 
listen to what someone wants them to. 

Mr. CHARTERS: 

Does anyone wish to defend the centralized system against the 
charge of imperialism? 
Miss Harrison :”” 

I feel that a nationally controlled radio broadcasting system might 
tend to lead to more standardization, and theoretically it should; but, 
on the other hand, it is already standardized in other parts of the 
country. If we standardize programs in the country, all schools will 
follow the same outline, and we will be killing the very thing our edu- 
cational system has fought for all these years. 


BROADCASTING IN IRELAND 
WALTER STARKIE 3 


As a new country carving out its own destiny, Ireland has 
had the problem of broadcasting, and it has been a very great 
one. As a past member of the Advisory Board, I can tell some 
of the difficulties that we face. 

One of our difficulties was lack of nationalism. In all the 
broadcasting programs in the Irish Free State a great deal of 
attention is paid—subtly, of course—to increasing the nation- 
alism of the people. 
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Among our people, language is much the most important 
subject broadcast. There is a tendency among the people who 
are learning one language over the radio to go in for other 
languages as well. Although there are many who do not want 
any educational broadcasting, who clamor for more jazz music 
and comic operas, we get letter after letter from the people 
in the country and in the Islands which tell us that the writers 
are interested in the language teaching, so it goes on. All the 
time, however, one has to work against the other people, even 
members of the Advisory Board, who want to make the broad- 
cast programs frivolous. 

We find that we can never give language lessons for more 
than fifteen minutes at any one time. These are usually pre- 
sented in the evening from half past seven to eight and there 
are two such lessons—lIrish and French, for instance. These 
are given every day in the week. 

We also have what we call a “Children’s Hour,” from 
six to seven o’clock, and in that the program varies. The most 
popular features for children are music and fairy stories. That 
is to say, fairy stories which are told by people who can tell 
fairy stories, and they are not so easy to find. When we go 
to the National Theater and get one of the best actresses to 
tell stories, we discover that the children like that best of all. 

We procure people to give whole courses in music appre- 
ciation. Certain composers are considered, talks given about 
their lives and chief compositions, and their works illustrated 
by an orchestra or a soloist. Before our broadcasting was 
started, all music in Ireland was more or less centered in 
Dublin, the capital. Now, as a result of broadcasting, a great 
regional spirit has developed in music, and we can turn to 
numerous towns and cities for a whole evening of broadcasting. 
Special importance has been given to the broadcasting of Irish 
folk-music. Before the extensive use of radio, folk-music in 
Ireland was not popular because there was so much ignorance 
about it. The people did not know what an immense inspiration 
was to be had, in their own country, from those wonderfully 
rich melodies. Presenting to our Irish people their folk-music 
has been one of our biggest accomplishments. The radio has 
also been responsible for the purification of our folk-music. 
That is important because, after all, singing is one of the 
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most important things in education. Musical broadcasts have 
been a vital thing in our country because they have done more 
than develop a spirit for music. They have helped in develop- 
ing a national spirit among the people. 

Another method of getting educational programs to the 
people is by the broadcasting of plays. I think that is espe- 
cially important because a national theater is the mirror of a 
country. We have broadcast certain acts of the Irish plays. 
In that respect, I must say that the British Broadcasting Com- 
pany has been very good to us, for they have broadcast several 
of our plays on their own initiative. 


THE USE OF RADIO IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING 


R. S. LAMBERT 


The significance of the coming of radio into our postwar 
world is nowhere more clearly marked than in the sphere of 
international relations. Broadcasting has been able to provide 
a way of transcending, or at least minimizing, many of the 
obstacles which stand in the way of a better understanding 
between peoples. What are these obstacles? I put first our 
ignorance of others’ lives and ways of thinking. If anyone 
will trouble himself to think of any foreign country he has 
visited, he will at once admit how little he really knows of the 
home life and habits of the people of that country. The few 
facts that he has picked up only serve to make him realize 
more fully the profoundness of his ignorance. Until one has 
lived in the homes and at the hearths of foreigners, shared 
their jokes and their food, and watched them at work and at 
play, one remains an outsider. A second obstacle to interna- 
tional understanding is the narrowness of the channels of com- 
munication between peoples. Till the coming of radio, as Mr. 
Walter Lippmann pointed out in a radio talk some weeks ago, 
the normal method of communication was through a few diplo- 
mats and statesmen, whose stilted language and carefully 
guarded phraseology were calculated to conceal rather than 
disclose the real contents of the minds of their peoples. Bar- 
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riers of language form another great obstacle to good will and 
understanding; but this barrier is less serious today than it 
ever was, because radio has extended among the nations a new 
international language, potent to create sympathy, though with- 
out words and sentences—the international language of music. 
A good example of this is seen in the part the broadcasting of 
German music all over Europe has played in restoring her late 
enemies to an appreciation of her great contribution to our com- 
mon culture. Last among the obstacles to international under- 
standing I put the divergent material interests of the different 
nations; last, because it is my thesis that material interests, in 
spite of all the emphasis laid upon them by economists and 
politicians, really count for less in the long run than mental 
intimacy and spiritual attitude in determining international 
relations. 

What has broadcasting to offer, as a step toward the over- 
coming of these obstacles? Its first characteristic is its uni- 
versality. Though radio is still in its infancy, it has become 
an indispensable part of our everyday life, and we cannot 1m- 
agine a world again without listeners. That 1s to say, we cannot 
conceive again of a world in which men would be cut off from 
communication with each other, segregated under the influence 
_ of an artificial nationalistic propaganda, and prevented from 
hearing the other side in questions of dispute with foreigners, 
for radio is the greatest known annihilator of distance. Like 
air-travel, it oversteps frontiers and makes light of such artt- 
ficial barriers as tariffs, quarantines, and fortifications. It goes 
everywhere, and that in a moment of time. Its very existence 
is incompatible with extreme nationalism; for there is no such 
thing as exclusive broadcasting. 

Today radio listeners all over Europe are accustomed to take 
part of their daily entertainment from the programs of other 
countries. Sometimes this may take the form of listening to 
foreign stations direct. We in Great Britain have many listen- 
ers who do this, and the British Broadcasting Company runs 
one of its weekly papers, World Radio, to cater for their needs. 
Again in Europe, there is a growing practice of relaying inter- 
national programs of music to several countries simultaneously ; 
two or three countries, such as Germany, Belgium, and Great 
Britain, will.each contribute a part to this program, which will 
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go out to the stations of all three countries, and be announced 
in the three languages. Another popular feature is the custom 
of simultaneous presentation in all the nations of Europe of 
a national program illustrative of the life and culture of one 
particular European nation. Then, in cases where speech is 
no barrier, as between the United States and Great Britain, 
international relays of speech are becoming more common and 
more and more appreciated. The relay of King George’s 
speech at the opening of the Naval Conference was a signal 
example of the success of this new development in broadcasting. 

The effects of this increase of international broadcasting are 
seen in several ways. First, it creates among the listening pub- 
lic a familiarity with the sound of foreign tongues, and from 
this stimulates a desire to learn them. It is significant that the 
use of radio for foreign-language teaching has in most countries 
proved to be the starting point for educational broadcasting. 
Listening to foreign music widens the taste and raises the stand- 
ard of criticism and appreciation. Above all, it causes the 
listener to feel that a foreign country is helping to provide him 
with good entertainment, and there is nothing that more 
quickly warms the heart of the ordinary man toward an alien 
people than this. To become familiar with the sound of their 
voices, to laugh at the kind of things at which they laugh, there 
is no quicker way to unite men and give them a homely feeling 
of trust toward one another. 

Radio has another characteristic of its own which makes 
definitely for international understanding. The ether is itself 
limited, and cannot be used at all under conditions of pure 
individualism and lack of self-restraint. The chaos which 
resulted from the early days of unlimited exploitation of broad- 
casting led directly to the formation of the International Broad- 
casting Union at Geneva, and the decision of the nations of 
Europe to divide the ether on strict principles of discipline. 
Thus broadcasting has contributed directly to the development 
of a sense of self-restraint and co-operation among the peoples 
using the air. 

In all these ways, broadcasting has been contributing toward 
the education of the nations in internationalism. It is true, 
however, that besides this mighty general influence, we in 
Great Britain, and in other countries on the Continent of Eu- 
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rope, have been able to use broadcasting for still more direct 
educational purposes. For we recognize that it is in our schools 
and among our children that the international mind must first 
be implanted. Radio has proved itself a wonderful instrument 
for supplying to our schools information about the industry, 
progress, and ways of living of the peoples of other countries, 
including the United States. Never, of course, will it, or should 
it, be possible for mechanical teaching, through broadcasting 
or any other means, to act as a substitute for the living person- 
ality of the visible teacher in the classroom. But many schools 
are isolated in country or mining districts. Many children, 
and even many teachers, have to grow up and pass their lives 
with hardly any opportunity for foreign travel. Therefore, 
our experience with radio in England leads us to regard it as 
having something of real value to contribute to the equipment 
of our schools, upward of three thousand of which are today 
receiving our broadcast lessons. And among these lessons none 
are of greater worth than the talks which are given, in simple 
language, by great travelers and explorers, diplomats and ad- 
ministrators, and foreign visitors, about the lives and homes 
of the children and adults of other countries. 

Then, too, we find that we have to satisfy a desire among 
grown men and women for knowledge of a similar kind. Radio 
in England has come to be regarded as a force for keeping the 
intelligent listener generally abreast of what is going on in the 
world of thought about him. Among individuals, as among 
nations, there is a danger of mental and spiritual isolation. 
In our hurried life, specialization is increasingly becoming the 
lot of the individual, with its attendant risk of inability to keep 
pace with the accumulation of general knowledge and latest 
information. Yet the good citizen of the world must have a 
wide as well as a deep and specialized knowledge. How is this 
to be? Surely radio is destined to be the most powerful and 
efficient of means of popularizing knowledge and thought, 
giving to the listener what he needs to feed his mind, with the 
least possible waste of time. The discoveries and knowledge 
of the expert must be humanized and brought within the range 
of the ordinary citizen. In England, we are encouraging the 
intelligent listener to look upon radio as a kind of intellectual 
godmother, playing the part of a wise and reticent guide and 
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adviser in the things of the mind. We aim at giving the lis- 
tener the latest information about what is going on in the 
world of science, art, and literature; our radio critics help him 
to know what are the best books, plays, and music; we provide 
weekly commentaries on public events, including foreign affairs, 
which is a most popular feature. 

We do not think that there need be any conflict between edu- 
cation and entertainment. If education is dull, then it is not 
true education. If good entertainment does not contain some 
educational element, it will sooner or later lose its savor. 
Properly blended together, the two, I believe, can exercise a 
powerful influence for good. I am convinced that, silently and 
almost unnoticed, broadcasting is bringing about a real revolu- 
tion in the spirit of the nations. It is laying an intellectual 
and spiritual foundation for internationalism which has hitherto 
been lacking. 

Some people in the past have put faith in the interlocking 
of material interests among the nations as a protection against 
war. For instance, it has been maintained that in the modern 
world nations are so financially or industrially interdependent 
that war can never pay. True as this may be, we now know too 
much to put faith in this alone. Nor have religion, pacifism, 
and the progressive political forces in the different countries 
found any more effective way of stemming the danger. It has 
surely been proved over and over again that it is not so much 
common material interests which create links between peoples 
as common familiarity between the rank and file of ordinary 
men and women—those who form the great commonwealth of 
listeners. Broadcasting seems peculiarly fitted to create inter- 
national friendship through real familiarity between peoples, 
and so to produce that common spiritual and intellectual foun- 
dation which is the only safeguard of permanent peace. 
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RADIO IN ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS 


W. W. CHARTERS ? 


Extravagant claims for the radio as an instrument of edu- 
cation have been made during the past few months by its ex- 
treme advocates—some advocates claiming that certain subjects 
can be handled completely through radio broadcasting, and 
others predicting, in their wildest moments, the inevitable sub- 
stitution of the microphone for the teacher. These enthusiasts 
declare that it will be possible to secure a few superior teachers, 
teach them the techniques of broadcasting, allow them to give 
_ the lessons over the radio, and thereby bring the children into 
contact with superior teachers only. 

After a careful observation of the use of radio in the class- 
room, I have come to the conclusion that the contribution which 
the radio is to make to education will have to be determined in 
the future, rather than claimed on the basis of accomplishments 
in the past. While much has been done with radio in various 
localities, we have no reliable proof of the widespread or per- 
manent use of radio as a vehicle of instruction. Just where the 
radio will stabilize as an educational instrument is a matter to 
be settled by experimentation and careful research. 

In considering the problem it is essential at the outset to 
distinguish clearly between the novel stage and the stable stage 
of the radio in education. We are now essentially in the novel 
stage. I mean this: the schools are beginning to use radio for 
the first time; the teachers are having their first experience with 
it; the children are having the unusual experience of hearing 
some pedagogical voice in the classroom other than that of the 
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teacher’s. In such conditions the principal, the teachers, and 
the children secure a great deal of pleasure by turning on the 
dial, following programs, and utilizing them to a greater or 
less extent. The experience is something like that of going to 
a circus or to the movies—it is occasional, novel, and interesting 
—and the radio may be acclaimed a wonderful instrument. 

We should not, however, place too much reliance upon the 
enthusiasm thus engendered. We must rather look to the 
future when conditions will have changed. Shortly we shall 
find that the teacher and the children have become accustomed 
to this instrument; the novelty has worn off. Then comes 
vigorous competition between radio material and the other 
material of the classroom. The teacher’s program is crowded. 
The children have enough to do under ordinary circumstances 
to keep them as busy as the teacher may demand. As long as 
radio is a novelty the teacher is willing to take time off to listen 
to it. When it ceases to be a novelty the instructor will begin 
to consider the relative merits of a radio program and the regu- 
lar instructional material. If, at that time, the teacher feels 
that the radio material enriches the course or performs other 
functions that she may not perform so well, she will turn on 
the dial. If it does not fit in, being a matter of mere amuse- 
ment rather than learning, the teacher will cease to use the 
broadcasting instrument, and for all practical purposes radio 
will disappear from education in such schoolrooms. When, in 
short, the teacher writes into the broadcaster and says, “Your 
programs are very interesting, but we do not have time for 
them,” we shall know on the one hand that the radio has passed 
the novel stage, and on the other hand that it has not been inte- — 
erated into the educational procedures of the classroom. If, 
however, the teacher declares that the material is good, and 
that she cannot get along without it, we shall know that radio 
has become an accepted tool of instruction. 

We do not know where and when this stabilization will 
occur. Will radio make a greater contribution to education in 
the large city systems, in the small town schools, or in the 
rural communities? Will it be useful for the teaching of 
arithmetic, music, geography, or spelling? These, I repeat, 
are matters that the future will have to decide after radio has 
clearly passed from the first to the second stage. 
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It is of interest to explore somewhat further this question 
of stabilization by considering the handicaps that the radio must 
surmount before it can become an integral part of teaching pro- 
grams. I shall briefly mention four of these. The first handi- 
cap is synchronization of time. In some school systems where 
each subject is taught at a definite time it will be possible to 
put material on the air which will be useful in all schools in 
the same subject at the same time. Each teacher in the schools 
of the United States, however, makes his own program. Music 
may be taught at 9:30 in one school, 11:30 in another, and 
2:30 in a third. Then the radio broadcaster who puts music 
on at 9:30 will miss all of the classrooms in which music is 
taught at some other period. To offset this difficulty it 1s pos- 
sible by prearrangement for the broadcaster to announce the 
time at which he will present the subjects after carefully con- 
sidering the most frequently used period of the day and seek- 
ing to secure the co-operation of the schedule-makers of the 
school systems so that the period of music may be arranged for 
the time when broadcasting is in operation. But my own im- 
pression is that it will be impossible to work out a system of 
standardization of schedules that will enable more than a frac- 
tion of the schools to have the same program at any time. 

Synchronization has a further handicap when we think of 
educational programs being broadcast over the national chains. 
Here an element of longitude and time enters in. If a pro- 
gram is being offered in Chicago at 9:30, it will be 10:30 by 
eastern standard time and 8:30 by mountain time and 7:30 
by Pacific Coast time; hence, if a national broadcasting system 
were to reach all of the schools of the country, it would have 
to concentrate its time near the middle of the day with the hope 
that the eastern and western schools would arrange their pro- 
grams so as to synchronize with the broadcaster’s program. I 
believe that programs will have to be worked out for areas 
smaller than the nation, limited within a time belt, limited 
eventually to states, although I do not have conclusive evidence 
to support such a belief. 

A second handicap is timeliness. The material offered must 
fit into the proper place in the yearly curriculum. To illustrate 
what I mean, I repeat the observation of a teacher to the effect 
that the geography lessen broadcast was good, but that she had 
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taken up that topic about six weeks before. The broadcaster 
should find out just when the topics he is treating are being 
taught during the year. Here again, of course, the problem 
would be easily solved if we had a systematized schedule in 
which all teachers took up each topic at the same time. It is 
true that in a large percentage of the schools which use the same 
textbook, certain subjects may be taught somewhat uniformly 
in time, but textbooks differ, courses of study differ, and the 
order of subjects is so unsettled that we could hope for syn- 
chronization between the curriculum and broadcasters in only 
a percentage of the cases. 

A third handicap lies in the effective utilization of material 
which comes into the classroom over the radio. Obviously, it 
is not sufficient for the children to hear a lesson; some use must 
be made of it. If such lessons are merely given without suf- 
ficient advice to the teacher on how to use them, the prob- 
abilities are that in the average classroom nothing will be done 
by way of assignment with the material which has been pre- 
sented, and the teacher will begin to feel that her class does 
not have time to listen. This problem can be partially solved 
by the broadcaster. Steps in that direction are frequently taken. 
In some cases, lesson leaflets, announcing the programs in 
advance and providing the subjects for the follow-up of the 
program through assignments, have been prepared. The efh- 
ciency of these techniques will be a strong factor in the contin- 
ued use of the radio as a regular tool of classroom instruction. 
The problem is by no means a simple one. 

The fourth handicap has to do with the limitations of the 
lecture method. Teachers and investigators do not consider 
the lecture method a good vehicle for instruction in the ele- 
mentary school. The radio suffers not only because an exposi- 
tory method is used, but also because the speaker is not present, 
which is a serious handicap in many cases. For, although the 
mannerisms of the lecturer sometimes detract from the lecture, 
still we all know that, if we are sitting in an audience where 
we cannot see the lecturer, it is much more difficult to con- 
centrate attention upon what he is saying. This is essentially 
the situation after the radio has passed the novel stage. 

It may be claimed that the discussion method can profitably 
be substituted for the lecture over the radio. This is undoubt- 
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edly partially true, but it does not fully meet the situation 
because in the effective use of the discussion method, questions 
are formulated on the basis of the replies of the students. The 
teacher asks a question; a pupil replies; and the next question 
is based in part upon the reply. In a good discussion it 1s 
impossible for the teacher to prepare his questions beforehand 
and ask only those questions which he has prepared. There 
must be a flexibility and opportunity for modification. 

This situation cannot be set up in discussions over the radio 
for the good reason that the broadcaster cannot hear the replies 
of the children; hence, we have a relatively artificial discussion 
situation which in effect is a modified lecture method in which 
the lecture is broken up into questions and answers. 

These four handicaps to a complete use of radio in all classes 
and in all subjects are real. Our hope, therefore, lies not in 
securing complete use of the radio, but in finding out just 
where, over a limited area of subjects and places, it can be used 
effectively. We cannot hope for a batting average of a thou- 
sand. Our effort is directed toward making that average high. 

The foregoing statements of difficulties are not made by one 
who is opposed to the radio or fails to see great possibilities in 
its use. Rather I am obligated to show just what difficulties 
must be overcome in the use of the radio in the schools. In 
adult education many of these problems do not arise in such 
crucial form. Adults have more power of adaptation, but the 
school is not a tractable kind of material with which to work. 
It does not adjust itself easily to the new situations which the 
radio brings. The broadcasters must take this intractability of 
substance into consideration, if they are to secure maximum use 
of radio in the schools. Having demonstrated the limitations 
of the radio in education, we may illustrate the possibilities of 


the use of the radio. It will be helpful to point out the relative 


usefulness of radio in teaching some of the subjects in the cur- 
riculum of the schools. 

My own belief is that one subject in which radio will sta- 
bilize is music. It is essentially an auditory subject; sight plays 
no important part in music. Here the contributions of radio 
have been shown to be important and will continue to be valu- 
able. Since the average teacher is not a particularly good 
musician, the opportunity to hear excellent singers or enjoy 
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different sorts of musical compositions played upon different 
instruments is rich in promise. On the score of usefulness it 
ranks high. Probably not one-tenth of the classrooms in the 
United States can secure as good music rendered by musicians 
in person as can be secured with no cost over the air. 

The radio will, I believe, have a profound influence also 
on the study of foreign languages. The possibilities in this 
field were strongly impressed upon me by the Vice-Governor 
of the Philippines, who is deeply interested in the use of radio. 
He told me that, while English was taught in all the schools 
of the Philippines, the teachers were removed about four stages 
from the American language. This came about as follows: 
Originally American teachers taught the Philippine teachers 
to speak English. Some of these Philippine teachers became 
trainers of teachers in the normal schools, and they taught 
English to their students; some of these students in turn became 
teachers in normal schools and taught a new group of teachers, 
who in turn are teaching the present corps of prospective 
teachers. One can imagine, under such conditions, that the 
quality of English now taught in the schools is not so high as 
it should be. The Governor realizing this situation felt that 
it would be most useful to have broadcasting programs carry- 
ing correct English speech presented in the capital and carried 
directly to the schools of the Islands as a regular exercise to 
tone up the quality of speech of both teachers and students. 
There is great promise in such a procedure. Such a use would 
be unique. I doubt if there is any other method that could be 
used to reach the speech of a whole nation—certainly no 
method that would be within the financial limits of a govern- 
ment. This method would be both effective and inexpensive. 

A similar situation is found in connection with the teaching 
of foreign languages in the high schools of the United States. 
Through our own station, WEAO, the Romance Language 
Department has selected for next year an instructor on the 
faculty, a native of France, to give two oral French lessons a 
week to students and teachers in this area for the avowed pur- 
pose of making it possible for them to hear correct forms of pro- 
nunciation. This project is likely to be successful because the 
same techniques with certain modifications were used in the 
teaching of Spanish during the school year that has just closed.’ 
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Turning to other subjects and programs, it is entirely pos- 
sible that in some of the schools current events may become an 
accustomed subject for broadcasting. In those communities 
where the children do not have ready access to daily newspapers 
or to current events in the movies, and do not hear timely 
matters discussed at home, a program dealing with current 
events, in all likelihood, will be extremely useful and deeply 
appreciated by teachers. 

There is some promise in the area of story-telling. The 
radio story-teller in all probability is superior to three-fourths 
of the teachers because some teachers are not good narrators 


_and other teachers do not have a supply of good stories to tell. 
_ Literature can also have a place in the programs of the broad- 


caster for he can lend the music of his voice to the thought of 
the poet. The appreciation of literature and the development 


of love for particular selections promise possibilities to deserve 


long and consistent experimentation. 


The radio as a vehicle of supplementary material in sub- 
jects such as history and geography may also have limited use. 
There, however, the handicap of timeliness is serious. Again, 
many teachers are enthusiastic about the geography and history 
lessons which are thrown into the form of travelogues and 


_dramalogues. But from their reports it is not yet possible to 


be sure that this use of the radio has reached the stable stage. 

In conclusion, I am of the opinion that one of the chief uses 
of the radio will be in developing interest in contradistinction 
to imparting information. When a poet can read his own 
poems or the poems of others, an interest in poetry 1s stimu- 
lated. When an eminent physicist addresses students in physics 
over the air and speaks to them “face to face,” it is entirely 
likely that students will have a much greater interest in that 
subject. Well-known explorers, travelers, historians, scholars, 
and all varieties of public men can by this means be brought 
to the schoolroom. They will be brought because they are who 
they are, and because the subject-matter fields with which they 
are connected will not only arouse new interests, but correlate 


_ to advantage with the subject-matter of the school curriculum. 


The use of the radio for the stimulation of interest is somewhat 
dangerous because of the possibility of its working as a novelty 
rather than as an educational agency. It is difficult to control; 
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yet if the broadcaster is able to keep closely in touch with the 
schools which he serves the teachers will provide him with the 
necessary checks. 

If we may turn from the discussion of subject-matter to 
the consideration of geographical areas which may be served, 
the following questions seem important. In what types of 
school will the radio stabilize? Shall we find eventually that 
the radio is used in large city systems, in metropolitan centers, 
where there are relatively superior teachers, relatively more 
reading material, more newspapers, more news topics to be 
seen on the screen, and better libraries, or shall we find it more 
commonly used in the small town and the country? Perhaps 
in the end the radio will be silent in the classrooms of the city 
and audible in the one-room country schools. But the answer 
to this question is not known at the present time and will not 
be known for some time after the schools have been equipped 
and have had the opportunity to sample the offerings of the 
central broadcasting organizations. Personally, I have a feeling 
that we shall find radio most widely used in the small town 
and in the country districts, both in respect to the number of 
classrooms using it and the number of subjects or programs 
that are utilized each week. 

In conclusion, I say that the location of the ultimate 
point of stabilization rests squarely with the efficiency of the 
broadcaster. He must be inventive in securing programs, in 
trying out devices; he must have well-trained speakers. It is 
inevitable that he study the offered material carefully; but 
above all, his resourcefulness must be guided by what he secures 
from the closest possible contact with the programs as they are 
utilized in the schools. The successful broadcaster must have 
instant and constant communication between himself and his 
observers in the classroom who report promptly and frankly 
upon the efficiency of his effort. 

Personally, I feel that radio is rich in possibilities as an edu- 
cational instrument in the schoolroom. The greatest handicap 
to its usefulness is the possibility that the broadcaster, if he is 
not a thorough educator, may be satisfied to put on the air, for 
the schools, the kind of programs that he would prepare for 
adults. It is absolutely essential that the programs mesh into 
the curriculum of the schools. If this does not happen, then 
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we shall hear the teachers saying that they do not have time for 
radio. This means that, in the opinion of the teachers, radio 
instruction is still a novelty and has not yet reached a stable 
form. However, the United States being large, and many 
radio broadcasters having ingenuity, I have strong hopes that 
they will be able to perform an efficient service to the children 
of the nation through the school, the most powerful channel of 
distribution of ideas known to modern civilization. 


CONTRIBUTIONS OF RADIO TO HIGHER 
EDUCATION 


LEVERING TYSON ? 


In the preliminary study which was made by the American 
Association for Adult Education and which was concluded some 
months ago, several things were made perfectly apparent. If 
there were in existence a given number of broadcasting stations 
owned and operated by colleges and universities, if these were 
~ adequately financed, if it had been determined accurately what 
the American public would listen to of an educational character, 
if it were known what type of educator could attract and hold 
a listening audience, if individuals capable of attracting and 
holding a listening public were available for broadcasting edu- 
cational programs, if it could be proved what subjects would 
periodically and regularly intrigue a sufficiently large section 
of the listening public to guarantee a qualified speaker an audi- 
ence—in short, if the millennium were here, the problems of 
educational broadcasting would be solved and there would be 
no need for this conference. I take it there is no one present 
who will deny that the most satisfactory program of educa- 
tional broadcasting involves putting on the air from stations 
owned, supported, and operated by duly recognized educational 
institutions programs which are thoroughly sound educationally 
as to content and thoroughly attractive as to methods of pres- 
entation. I assume, also, that there is no one here who does 
not realize that at present we are far away from this ideal con- 
dition in this country. Yet it sounds so reasonable that an 
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examination of the possibilities of reaching it, the difficulties that 
are already apparent, and the obstacles in the path of making 
the ideal an actuality within a reasonable length of time is 
entirely in order in discussing the topic assigned to me by Mr. 
Charters. For while the contributions of radio to college and 
university education may be more nebulous than tangible at 
present, they are nevertheless going to be recognized as becom- 
ing more and more valuable. On the other hand, the contri- 
butions of colleges and universities to radio, while perhaps more 
distinct even now, can be made so far-reaching in modern life 
that a profound influence upon the body politic, second to no 
other since the invention of printing, is not only possible but 
very probable. 

One of the grave dangers connected with radio broadcast- 
ing in education is that it will not be taken seriously. Because 
of the enormous financial, social, technical, and organizational 
problems which face the investigator as soon as he begins 
peering around, he is prone to be overwhelmed and to take 
the easiest way out—an early decision that radio broadcast- 
ing in education can be merely a supplement to regularly 
organized and smoothly functioning systems of education. 
Although we know little about the future of radio in educa- 
tion, we need not turn our faces away from its possibilities. If 
a group such as this makes up its collective mind at this stage 
of the game that broadcasting is going to be merely a supple- 
ment to systems of education which even now are being seri- 
ously examined, investigated, and criticized by those who are 
engaged in its various processes, it is an indication that one of 
the great advantages accruing to the American public by reason 
of this important and useful scientific discovery and develop- 
ment is indefinitely postponed. 

On the other hand, it is just as dangerous to let one’s 
idealism run away with one’s good judgment. We know very 
well, for our experience has indicated the fact definitely, that 
conditions are not ideal now for educational broadcasting in 
the school, in the college, in the university, or in the adult 
fields. There are broadcasting stations owned and operated by 
educational institutions. They have their troubles and are 
trying to solve them. None of them is adequately financed. 
None of them has entirely satisfactory facilities as to time of 
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operation. None of them is equipped with personnel and edu- 
cational resources which will warrant a statement that any 
major problem of educational broadcasting has been solved. 
Other institutions, frankly admitting they are handicapped 
financially, have accepted invitations from broadcasting stations 
and organizations to utilize their facilities. Although some 
satisfactory arrangements have been reported, it is not likely 
that anyone will argue that this is the avenue along which 
educational broadcasting should or will travel toward the ideal. 
Then there is a third form of educational broadcasting which 
is put on the air simply because it is good broadcasting, and 
because it attracts listeners. The fact that it happens to be 
educational in character is practically incidental. This type of 


broadcasting, emanating from commercial organizations, either 


from broadcasting stations or chains themselves, or from other 
industrial concerns, is likely to be highly effective chiefly be- 
cause, with enormous financial resources at its command, in- 


_ dustry can secure the best talent in the field. This method of 


conducting American educational broadcasting will not likely 
be accepted as the ultimately approved form of putting educa- 
tion on the air. Neither educators nor broadcasters are satis- 
fied with conditions as they are at present. What is the solution? 

I do not believe anyone knows. Its discovery is going to 


_ take time, more time than any of us realizes at present. If 


the ideal set forth earlier is the practical answer, untold mil- 
lions of dollars will have to be assembled for the endowment 
of radio institutions of learning. But while keeping in mind 
this goal for those who will come after us, let us not befuddle 
our thinking entirely with the clouds of an ideal, no matter how 
inspiring, nor adopt purely opportunist measures of doing only 
what today seems entirely feasible and practicable. 

If radio has made any contribution at all to education, that 
contribution lies in the fact that it has helped to induce edu- 
cators to think in new terms and to examine carefully and 
sincerely the processes which have been in vogue for so long 
a time with varying success. The authority of the educator 
has now been put to a severe test. Not so very long ago he 
Was supreme. His word was unquestioned. His interpreta- 
tion of events, past and present, was never gainsaid. Today, 
when the public hears, sees, and feels history being made, is it 
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any wonder that it exercises its right to interpret events, past 
and present, according to its own best judgment, and that it 
will not accept blindly the interpretation of someone else? Is 
it any wonder that the public will not take the opinions of its 
elders as to what is or is not good music when it has available 
on the air plenty of samples of the best and of the worst in 
classical operas on the one hand, and of crooning jazz on the 
other? The radio, as a modern wonder, has unlimbered the 
mind and has thrown the intellect into the limbo of freedom 
of choice. The educational world has recognized this, or, if 
it has not, must recognize it and must see that this freedom 
have ample interpretation. Wherever representatives of the 
educational world congregate today there is discussion of 
possible change in old processes or of the manufacture of new 
means. In my humble opinion this is responsible for a large 
part of the universal questioning of old educational customs 
and habits which grew up over so many decades, and which 
has resulted in the widespread study of almost everything that 
until just a short time ago we had come to take almost for 
granted in our educational life. The field is now wide open 
again. Useless formalism in education is breaking down. The 
public and the educators are certain that education means more 
than it formerly did in the school, the college, or the university. 
I believe sincerely that in the past decade, along with the re- 
awakening of the adult public as indicated by the interest in 
what is known as adult education, radio broadcasting has been 
a powerful factor—more influential than is commonly supposed. 
That this is true seems to me to be entirely evident from 
the situations we discovered as we made the survey recently for 
the American Association for Adult Education. We found a 
general interest in the possibilities of educational broadcasting, 
particularly on the part of those institutions which owned and 
operated their own stations. Yet they were singularly con- 
fused as to how to proceed and what to do next because they 
were thinking largely in terms of the past. I believe a brief 
recital of the various stages of their development to the point 
which they have reached thus far in their experience will not 
be amiss, for it is an interesting bit of broadcasting history. 
The way of the educational broadcaster appears to be almost 
universally hard, but those institutions which own and operate 
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their own stations seem to be the most unhappy of all. No 
doubt this is so because they, more clearly than any others, 
realize what might be done provided all conditions could be 
made satisfactory. Certainly, thwarted hopes and discourage- 
ment over the seemingly insurmountable difficulties in attempt- 
ing to keep sound education to the fore in program-making 
have been contributing causes to their impatience and discon- 
tent. The interest shown by every educational officer, familiar 
with the broadcasting situation at his own institution, indicates 
the presence of a great reservoir of support and talent that will 
be available whenever the time comes for the development of 
educational broadcasting on a larger scale. Most of these men 
and women are still groping to find a clear path—and a cleared 
channel incidentally! Few of them know much if anything 
about what others are doing or attempting even at neighboring 
institutions. This emphasizes the need for spreading informa- 
tion and for organizing the field. 

We found innumerable “first” stations, so it is difficult to 
determine exactly when educational broadcasting from this 
type of station really began. However, in this connection the 
question is hardly important. It is evident that radio was early 
conceived of as a contributing agent to university and college 
education, even though at the start practically all of these sta- 
tions were playthings for their respective engineering schools 
or departments of physics. The contribution that might be 
made to education by the radio was the subject of a great deal 
of indiscriminate talk, and the limitless use to which this new 
invention might be put to advance the cause of education was 
a subject of general conversation. But there was little thought 
expended on the planning of the broadcast itself. As soon as 
the apparatus in any institution had been put in good working 
order and the department under whose direction it had fallen 
began to need help in order to present programs, the use of the 
station was offered to the whole institution. 

Then began another stage. The administration felt that 
great things could be done with the station, and someone was 
appointed to direct its activities. Often the director was a young 
and enthusiastic graduate or a graduate student who had had a 
brief experience with radio. Up to this point there was little 
contribution to education, but the new director was generally 
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full of ideas of radio courses and of schools of the air and was 
ready to shoot programs that would make and remake the 
world. As radio was still a novelty, many members of these 
institutions, on and off the faculties, rushed to use it. They felt 
that their voices would carry far into the desert regions of the 
uneducated and that vast numbers of the academically un- 
washed would bathe in the streams of culture soon to flow from 
the local antennas. Here was a sincere, though somewhat pre- 
mature, attempt to make an educational contribution. Every 
kind of program was tried, from talks on sports to courses for 
which academic credit was allowed. In these early days there 
was no difficulty in filling time on the air—rather, there was 
great difficulty in keeping enthusiasts off the air. After a year 
or more, however, the amateur director often found that he was 
beginning to have trouble in making up programs. The novelty 
had worn off. Faculty members were discovering that they were 
not being listened to. Little was known of the requirements 
necessary to attract and hold a radio audience. The bedside 
manner of the lecture-room was still resorted to, and when they 
found that the radio audience was not compelled to listen, as 
were students shanghaied in a classroom, there was a pretty 
general feeling that the results did not warrant the energy and 
time expended in broadcasting. After several performances it 
was discovered that it was hard work to prepare lectures, and 
already crowded schedules offered a convenient excuse for 
abandoning radio appearances. The fad declining more and 
more, faculty members began to question the value of broad- 
casting for educational purposes. 

This was the end of another stage. The administration had 
lost interest. If it gave any thought at all to its radio experi- 
ment, it was dismissed with the hope that it was running along 
satisfactorily. By this time there were so many stations on the 
air and there was so much interference that the college station 
had great difficulty in making itself heard. Radio courses were 
dropped because no one could hear them. The poor radio di- 
rector was at the end of his wits. The Federal Radio Commis- 
sion had come into being by this time and had started to clear 
up the air. Whether the college station could manage to keep 
its place on the dial became problematical. If it could not fill 
its time, it was obvious that before long it would be off the air 
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entirely. Faced with the necessity of filling his air-time some- 
how, the amateur director took the only course that seemed 
open to him and resorted to entertainment. In his dire distress 
he had recourse even to canned music and student orchestras. 
Suddenly the institution awoke to the fact that it had a radio 
problem on its hands. How it arose no one asked, but the ad- 
ministration knew that the venture was costing money, and there 
was a real question whether it was worth the expenditure. Then 
the idea dawned that the station was a great publicity medium 
and a wonderful potential force for service to the people. In- 
vestigation disclosed the fact that the station had not been 
doing its job, that the programs were weak and superficial, and 
that they served no purpose other than filling radio time. A 
committee, generally a well-qualified and thoroughly repre- 
sentative one, was appointed to take over the direction of the 
station. Here either the station passed out of the picture en- 
tirely or entered upon the next stage. 

If the institution decided to continue broadcasting, it had to 
determine what it wanted to broadcast, and the committee, 
under the influence of a strong leader, made a thorough attempt 
to discover what could be done. Usually it was found that the 
Federal Radio Commission had given it rather rough treat- 
ment, that it had now only a brief time on the air, and that 
its “hour” came during the day instead of in the evening. 
Programs were poor, consisting of entertainment with very 
little education. By means of such programs the talent in the 
institution was not being made available to the people, as they 
did not represent adequately the work of the institution. The 
committee found out what the administration already knew— 
that the station had not been fulfilling its purpose. Reorganiza- 
tion was effected under a director of some academic standing. 
Better programs were planned. Entertainment was cut down 
toa minimum, the little retained being limited to better quality. 
Genuine educational features were provided. The question of 
credit for radio courses was discussed. Standards were set up 
and the limits of broadcasting were determined. The commit- 
tee requisitioned more and better co-operation from the faculty. 
Schedules were lightened where necessary to give teachers 
time for broadcasting, and a scale of remuneration for their 
broadcasting services was set up. The administration took the 
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stand that broadcasting was the concern of everyone in the insti- 
tution. In order to do a thorough job the station had to cover 
a large territory. This necessitated a new wave-length and a 
more powerful station of the latest design. The problem of 
finance now became a real one. Decision had to be made 
whether instruction by radio was an extension service or an im- 
portant part of the work of the institution as a whole. A budget 
to cover all expenses had to be made, and funds provided for 
operation and maintenance. When all this had been taken care 
of, the institution was well along its way to the goal of real 
educational service on the air. 

Now the question might well be raised whether there has 
been any contribution to college or university education in all 
this, or even whether there is here any contribution to radio. 
It is our feeling that there was a great deal of both. The expe- 
rience as outlined is the story which could be told by virtually 
every educational institution owning and operating its own radio 
station even though only a few are in the fourth stage described 
above and ready to develop further. Most of them are still in 
stage three and are just beginning to face their real radio prob- 
lems. Some of them hesitate to go forward for fear of taking 
false steps, but others are adventurous in spirit and are begin- 
ning to show what really can be done. This latter group will 
eventually demonstrate what can be done by a college or uni- 
versity in this field of radio education. 

All this is perhaps typical of the enthusiasm that has char- 
acterized attempts at radio education in the past. The experience 
has shown that not until a fairly advanced stage in a station’s 
history is reached is its purpose determined. As all other prob- 
lems must eventually center around this question of purpose, 
a program can be mapped out only when it is settled. It is no 
easy matter to have a radio committee agree upon a program, 
but, when an institution really makes up its mind to enter 
the field and to stick to an educational purpose, the battle 
is nearly won. 

The main educational services that may be attempted over 
the radio may be summarized briefly as follows: 

1. Talks upon various subjects by members of the faculty may be broad- 


cast, in order that the cultural level of the state or community may 
be raised. 
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2. Educational material that may arouse interest in further study on the 
part of the listeners may be discussed. 

3. Information regarding the programs of various departments of the 
city or state in which the university is located may be disseminated. 

4. Technical and vocational services and information for special groups 

may be broadcast. 

. Subject-matter suitable for schools, rural or urban, may be broadcast. 

. Educational material for alumni of the institution may be given. 

7. General service information to the immediate community may be 
broadcast. 


OnWr 


These types of services are closely interrelated. Practically none 
can stand alone. 

Few faculty members are willing to admit the validity of 
publicity as one of the legitimate functions of a college or unt- 
versity broadcasting station, but in many cases it is obviously an 
important one and sometimes even the most important of all. 
Its object is to let people know the character of the work done 
by the institution itself. This plays a large part in the life of the 
radio broadcasting station owned and operated by a state institu- 
tion. It has grave dangers as well as benefits, as can well be 
imagined. All of these services have been rendered by some of 
the institutions which own and operate their own stations and 
all have been rendered also by some of the institutions which are 
broadcasting over commercial stations. 

Although comparatively few teachers in our colleges and 
universities have succumbed to the allurements of broadcasting, 
those who have come under its spell and who have experienced 
the real thrill which successful teaching by radio brings are 
enthusiastic in their conversion. The combined experience of 
this group might well be assembled, were that possible, and 
might furnish a most significant contribution to our knowledge 
of this problem; for broadcasting has taught the teacher the 
value of time and has demonstrated the lesson most vividly. 
There is no broadcasting commodity so valuable as time, and in 
education there has been a frightful waste of it. The broadcast 
lecture must be straight and to the point, must shoot exactly at 
the mark, must carry enough force to maintain its momentum 
until the objective is reached, and at the moment of impact 
must have accumulated enough power to make an appreciable 
dent in the target—the audience. 
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The traditional college or university lecture of fifty min- 
utes to an hour is almost unknown in successful educational 
broadcasting. During the period of keenest competition for 
radio time, when broadcasting was developing by leaps and 
bounds, it was practically impossible for any educational broad- 
caster to get more than fifteen minutes on the air during popular 
hours. The important discovery was then made that a lecture 
on a subject which had always required an hour for delivery in 
a classroom could really be boiled down most effectively to the 
allotted fifteen minutes. Furthermore, it was discovered that 
it was surprising how much of the meat of a lecture could be 
included in these limits when all the stories and extraneous 
material were deleted. Although there has been some successful 
demonstration of longer periods for educational broadcasting, 
these have been successful mainly because there have been 
injected some attention attractors in the form of dramatic or 
musical interludes, all of which tend to keep the hands of 
the listener away from that little round dial which the broad- 
casting and the educational world know to their sorrow can 
be twisted so easily. 

I trust that you will not think I am facetious when I assign 
this discovery of the enormous waste of time hitherto expended 
in propounding a given amount of education as an important 
contribution of radio to education. I assure you I am most 
sincere in stating that very fact, and I am certain that any broad- 
caster who has had experience with the development of educa- 
tional programs will subscribe heartily to my statements. 

At the same time there is a great deal of bunk broadcast 
under the guise of education, and the broadcasters are beginning 
to realize this also. Educators will make a most valuable con- 
tribution in the whole field when ways and means are discovered 
and supported by them to determine just what is sound educa- 
tional broadcasting and what is not. Of course the broadcasting 
world has long been pleading with the educational world to tell 
them what can be done in this field. What I have just pre- 
sented is ample indication that the educators themselves cannot 
yet speak with assurance on this subject. 

The time is coming, however, when it will be possible for 
educators to state definitely to broadcasters, “This is a good 
thing to do and will bring the desired results,” or, “This is not 
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a good thing to do and will not be worth while.” It will be 
most interesting to hear from speakers later on the program 
of this conference the pedagogical results of certain experiments 
in radio education. Fortunately, we are acquiring considerable 
experience in all educational broadcasting activities, but from 
the point of view of sound educational progress, how far have 
we gone? Have we definitely moved our boundary stakes for- 
ward and replanted them firmly in newly acquired territory? 
Undoubtedly, we have in certain directions. We know now that 
there is a certain technique in preparing manuscripts for radio 
presentations, and we are to learn just how far we have ad- 
vanced in this regard. In the peculiar techniques of presenting 
drama and music over the air, we have made rapid strides. 
Where we need firmer turf on which to step forward, | 
believe, is along the direction of pedagogical appraisal of 
the various forms of educational presentation that have al- 
ready been attempted and that popularly, at least, indicate a 
fair degree of success. 

All this presupposes that we know what is and what is not 
an educational broadcast. There is likely to be some argument 
on this question, but because there is the chance for argument it 
is all the more necessary to arrange standards of appraisal. Just 
where can we start or stop in educational broadcasting? Mr. 
Charters is responsible for the statement that “an educational 
program is one whose purpose is to raise standards of taste, to 
increase range of valuable information, or to stimulate audiences 
to undertake worth-while activities.” This is as close to a defi- 
nition of educational broadcasting as anyone is likely to reach 
for some time to come. When further experimentation has en- 
abled us to establish procedure and to measure and determine 
results accurately, it may be possible to draw clearer distinctions. 

It is easy to identify as educational the broadcasting that is 
conducted by educational institutions owning and operating 
their own stations. Likewise, it is not hard to recognize as edu- 
cational the material that is put on the air over a commercial 
station under the auspices of a college, a university, a secondary, 
or an elementary school. The difficulty arises when an attempt 
is made to evaluate broadcasting that may be educational but 
that is inspired by commercial or other extraneous motives. A 
great deal of broadcasting that is commercially sponsored may 
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have distinct educational value though put on the air not for 
that reason, but simply because it is good broadcasting material. 
Good broadcasting material is not necessarily good educational 
material, nor is all education necessarily good broadcasting. The 
mere dispensing of information over the radio may not always 
be classed as an educational activity, for obviously all informa- 
tion is not educational. Not all our newspapers, for instance, 
can be regarded as educational publications. 

Much of the informational broadcasting that the commercial 
station regards as education fails to satisfy the requirements of 
educators. The broadcast of reports from the naval conference 
in London during the winter 1s a case in point. Is this to be inter- 
preted as educational broadcasting or simply as good reporting? 
In spite of its great social significance, which should not be be- 
littled, is not the instant dissemination of such news too spec- 
tacular and too uncritical to be credited with full educational 
value? The danger of such broadcasting lies not in the fact 
that it is broadcast, but rather in the tendency of some members 
of the radio industry to regard such stunts as the utmost that 
can be done in educational broadcasting. 

During the period when there was a tendency to make up 
broadcasting programs of practically nothing but jazz music, 
a habit of criticizing the radio adversely grew up among persons 
who visualized the larger possibilities in this field and who 
were bored by listening constantly to the beat of the tom-tom. 
Unfortunately, even now radio is still too often thought of as 
being still in the jazz age. But if anyone were to sit down 
calmly to analyze the programs of today he would find, perhaps 
to his surprise, that though there is no lack of jazz and of light 
entertainment, or even of what might be termed “moronic 
features,” many of the best commercial programs possess genu- 
ine educational merit. Though he might regard the educational 
value of these programs as accidental, if he were to pursue his 
researches further he would see that it would not take very 
much effort or organization of material to assemble regularly 
a comprehensive series of commendable educational programs. 
The trouble in the past has been that there was little consecu- 
tive thinking about educational broadcasting, and that educators 
and broadcasters have conferred too infrequently for the pur-\ 
pose of working out a practical program. 
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This conference is one more attempt to reach the goal. The 
Ohio School of the Air, for example, has had certain definite 
experiences, and after the exposition of these experiences we 
shall have learned a little more. Similarly, every speaker will 
contribute information which ought to advance the line some- 
what, in the direction of pedagogical achievement, of effec- 
tiveness of presentation, of assembly of material, of valuable 
research, of technical development of useful apparatus, and of 
organizational resources of all kinds. 

There is one contribution which radio, entirely uncon- 
sciously, will make to college and university education, if it has 
not already done so. It is almost wholly in the field of adult 
education, that broad public domain which is as yet largely 
uncharted. This contribution is the value of organization. It 
has been surprising to discover how little is known by one insti- 
tution of the radio activities of the others, how few attempts 
have been made, or contemplated, of co-ordinating that research 
and experimentation which is so obviously necessary. Educators 
have found out that when they run counter to the industry, the 
industry knows decidedly what it knows, has a plan and pro- 
gram mapped out and is determined to stick to it, and has the 
resources at hand to do its job as outlined. Against this united 
front unorganized battalions will not prevail. I am not arguing 
in favor of preparedness for war, nor in favor of preparedness 
to prevent conflict. I am rather proposing the assembly of 
another army which later, after it is ready for mobilization, can 
effectively join with the one already well equipped and in the 
field. Together this united force can successfully and peace- 
fully overcome the public in a warfare that will ever be present 
in democratic America, namely, the war against ignorance. This 
is not meant sentimentally nor editorially nor oratorically. The 
radio industry will never be an educational institution; the 
educational world will never have broadcasting facilities of its 
own comparable to those the radio industry can provide. Each 
might, with slight degree of success, assemble some facilities 
equal to those of the other. But for the larger accomplishment 
the two camps must join, and this need not necessarily imply 
compromise on the part of either. 

The educational world ought to see vividly the opportunity 
ahead of it, for the commanders of the radio army have made 
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overtures. The successful campaigns they have conducted along 
the scientific and the business fronts are held out as arguments 
in favor of the next step. The success of the campaigns, I be- 
lieve, is a contribution to the cause in which all of us are inter- 
ested. We know that the mechanical means are available for 
reaching the entire population; that some of the population 
(how much we do not know) are interested in broadcast educa- 
tion, and more will be; that some of the population (how much 
we do not know) are not interested merely in entertainment or 
advertising features on the air; and that broadcasting with tele- 
vision, with wired radio, or other scientific wonders not yet 
discovered or announced generally, will continue indefinitely to 
have a far-reaching social significance. 

I am closing with the plea for a combination of the two 
vast sources of power for making educational broadcasting 
eminently successful in this country. It seems to me that we are 
facing conditions entirely different from any faced by our edu- 
cational institutions hitherto when new facilities have appeared, 
chiefly because the extent to which radio can be used is limited 
by physical laws. I feel that the industry has already made a 
contribution to the field and that warfare between the two 
forces, no matter how much or how little has been engaged in 
thus far, is merely postponing what is inevitable at any rate. 
The futility of continuing it, I believe, is well illustrated by the 
story of a farmer in the Pennsylvania mountains who had had 
a continuous quarrel with his wife. One day he was plowing in 
a field near the farmhouse when the hired man ran out to him 
yelling, “Reuben, a wild cat has just gone in the kitchen door!” 
The farmer reflected a minute and then with a drawl said, 
“Wal, he’ll jus’ have to git out the best he kin!” 


DISCUSSION 

Mr. Pirman:® 

Mr. ‘Tyson, in his concluding remarks, I believe, said that the con- 
test is not between those who believe that radio education should be 
broadcast over stations controlled and operated by educational authorities 
and those who believe that radio education should be put on the air by 
commercial stations. The problem seems to me to be to bring together 
the educator and the commercial broadcaster. I do not see how it would 
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be possible to raise sufficient funds to duplicate the facilities already exist- 
ing for regional and transcontinental broadcasting. The goal we would 
reach is that educators might use the facilities of commercial broadcasting 
institutions under the control of the educators themselves. 

Mr. Mercer:* 

The last speaker brought up the question of co-operation between the 
educator and the commercial system. That is a problem that is worrying 
us in Nova Scotia. It is difficult for the University itself to remunerate 
the teachers. Under the present system, apart from some nationalized 
system which we hope to carry out in Canada, how is it possible for the 
university professor or teacher to co-operate with the existing commercial 
systems? 

Mr. PIERCE:” 

The commercial broadcasting system is not very old, but almost 
from it conception we have been thinking in terms of education and 
have been making an attempt to find groups of educators to present 
programs for us. I think you will find that the two great network broad- 
casting companies are ready to co-operate with educators to the fullest 
extent, providing one thing can be done. All radio programs, whether 
they are put on by the station itself or by any group of educators or by 
advertisers, are presented with one thought in view, and that is the 
holding of an audience. Circulation is the only thing radio has to sell 
from a commercial point of view. When educators or anyone else can 
find how to present educational matter in a way which will hold an 
audience, and not only hold it but attract it, week after week, then you 
will find that the commercial broadcasting companies are entirely willing 
to turn over facilities for the purpose of presenting educational programs. 


CONTRIBUTIONS OF RADIO TO INFORMAL 
ADULT EDUCATION 


MORSE SALISBURY ® 


Let me disclaim any right to comment upon, except in most 
general terms, any part of the field of informal adult education 
except the one pertaining to agriculture and home-making. I 
have had no experience with adult education in any other fields, 
unless newspaper reporting and editing be construed as such 
experience; because of the volume of detail work in this new 
field of radio education for farmers and home-makers I have 
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been kept from making any more than an incidental attempt to 
study the principles of adult education in other lines. 

So I shall simply give you some tentative conclusions that 
have come to me after twenty-eight months of intensive experi- 
ence in educational radio program-making for farmers and 
home-makers. I leave it to you experts in other lines of adult 
education to apply these conclusions—providing you accept my 
conclusions—to adult education generally. 

With that stipulation, let me now say that in my field edu- 
cation by radio has made significant contributions to informal 
adult education, and has made imperative new developments 
in our present organization for informal adult education. 

That organization, as you know, is the system of agricul- 
tural and home-economics extension, which is supported by 
Federal and state funds, organized in the Department of Agri- 
culture and the land-grant colleges of the forty-eight states 
under the Smith-Lever Act of 1914 and succeeding acts. Last 
year it had a personnel of 5,691 field workers who were in 
daily contact with men and women on the land. It is the 
duty of this organization to take the facts and the recommenda- 
tions for improved farming and home-making practices which 
come from the scientists and economists in Federal and state 
employ, and present the facts and demonstrate the practices so 
convincingly that the 6,500,000 farm families in America will 
adopt the practices and guide their operations by the facts. 

Radio is the newest tool to the hand of agricultural exten- 
sion. Agricultural extension uses many tools, many methods. 
The field demonstration of the improved practice, one of the 
first, continues one of the most effective. Federal and state 
bulletins pour from the presses in tens of millions annually to 
help speed the acceptance of scientific methods in the home and 
on the farm. The public press has been generous in giving 
space to news and feature articles which will interest rural 
people in new practices and will give detailed instruction, 
enabling the reader to put these practices into effect. The ex- 
tension workers quicken the teen-age intelligence of rural boys 
and girls with knowledge of the “why” and “how” of new 
methods, inculcated through 4-H Club project work. Circular 
letters, posters, and telephone calls are used. When the motion 
picture came along, it was commandeered for the service of 
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extension, and now the laboratories of the Department of Agri- 
culture are negotiating for equipment to manufacture “talkies.” 

Naturally, radio also has been made a handmaiden of agri- 
cultural extension. From the first year of broadcasting as a 
practical art, agricultural information has had its place in the 
output of the radio. Agricultural market reports and weather 
forecasts, of prime importance to the haymaking, fruit-grow- 
ing, stock-raising farmer, were on the early schedules of 
KDKA. Ina few months the possibility of addressing nation- 
wide audiences from one point captured the fancy of the men 
and women engaged in extending scientific information into 
practice. I have heard it seriously stated that radio eventually 
would make it unnecessary to send out field representatives 
from the agricultural colleges, because they could do their jobs 
of educating and organizing from a seat in front of the micro- 
phone. There was, I think, some sort of wistful hope that the 
occupational disease of the extension worker would cease to be 
“extension hearts” caused by running for trains to the next 
county-seat town, and would become that malformation col- 
loquially known in Washington as “bureau hips,” engendered 
by the working position of the departmental employee. 

In that period we saw the springing up of educational radio 
stations at universities, colleges, and even high schools. Educa- 
tional institutions which did not establish their own stations 
formed connections with commercial stations. Toward the close 
of this early period of radio, Secretary W. M. Jardine, fresh 
from a successful experience with radio at the Kansas State 
Agricultural College, established radio service in the Office of 
Information of the United States Department of Agriculture. 
This unit was charged with the duty of making available, to 
educational and commercial radio stations, extension programs 
from the Department, programs designed to secure the adop- 
tion of recommended farming and home-making practices. The 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics already had organized a 
system of distributing market news in co-operation with com- 
mercial stations, and the Weather Bureau, of course, from the 
beginning had provided forecasts, warnings, and so on, to all 
stations desiring such services for broadcast. 

Of the stations established at the land-grant colleges and 
universities, nineteen now are in operation. The department 
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is working in co-operation with more than half of the existing 
radio stations. Some of them send market news only, some an 
extension program only, some weather reports only, and some 
all types of programs. In the radio service we supply to the 
National Broadcasting Company a daily program, National 
Farm and Home Hour, through a network of thirty-eight 
associated stations. We also send out a syndicate service, total- 
ing altogether 40 minutes a day of program, divided among 
three daily, five weekly, and one monthly 10-minute program 
series. Not all of these are purely extension programs, of 
course. From such regulatory and conservation units as the 
Food and Drug Administration and the Forest Service and 
Biological Survey, we draw programs of .an informational 
rather than of an extension character. 

An interesting thing about radio programs of an informa- 
tional character, however, is that they tend, in our field at least, 
to “go extension” early in their careers. One example is the 
series we have currently arranged with the National Broadcast- 
ing Company under the title, “Safeguarding Your Food and 
Drug Supply.” This is presented over an eastern and middle- 
western network by the chief of the Eastern District of the 
Food and Drug Administration and over a Pacific network by 
the chief of the western district of the administration. 

Here is what happened to that program: We first considered 
it as a means of informing the public on the work of the Food 
and Drug Administration more fully than was possible in the 
brief time available to this one of the thirteen major units of 
the Department in the National Farm and Home Hour. As 
soon as we began to try to develop a program, it appeared that 
we were not making the best use of the valuable radio time 
offered us on the network if we simply told the listeners how 
the administration is organized and what it does. That would 
be of passing interest to the listener, but of little permanent 
value. So, in order to frame a constructive program, it became 
necessary to tear up the first six talks prepared for the series 
and to write new ones. What did the new ones center upon? 
Upon a campaign to induce the public to “read the label” on 
foods and drugs and to apply the principles of economics to 
buying foods and drugs. The upshot was a series of talks which 
early in June reached Number 17, which will continue at least 
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until Number 26, and which constitute the first sustained effort 
to put into form for popular understanding and use the defini- 
tions of foods and drugs and the regulations governing state- 
ments on food and drug labels promulgated by the Federal 
Government. Success that we hardly anticipated rewarded the 
effort that the speakers have put on their talks. We keep the 
listeners on the mailing list to receive new issues of the “read 
the label” information, mimeographed after it has been deliv- 
ered by radio. This week we ran seven thousand copies of the 
current “read the label” talk on artificial colors in foods. 

Another example of the tendency of the informative radio 
program to “go extension” is the market-news service of the 
Department. From a straight quotation service, of unquestioned 
value to the producer, it is evolving into a combination of 
quotations and of analysis of market trends. More and more 
of what in the extension economists’ jargon is called “outlook” 
and “situation” information is going into the market-news 
broadcasts. 

It is clear, then, that agricultural extension has had much 
experience with radio. Replies to a recent questionnaire ad- 
dressed to state extension directors show that every state exten- 
Sion service has had some experience with radio broadcasting 
as an extension method. Nineteen now operate their own radio 
stations; twelve conduct regular programs in co-operation with 
commercial stations; seven supply syndicate services to com- 
mercial radio stations in their states; all from time to time 
utilize radio time to further extension campaigns, and send 
speakers, at the request of commercial stations, to take part in 
special agricultural programs. The Department of Agriculture 
works with more than half of the radio stations of the country. 

What are the results of this experience? It seems fair to 
say that the Department and the state extension services making 
the most use of radio consider broadcasting an essential part 
of any extension information program. Contrariwise, state ex- 
tension services making little use of radio are dubious about its 
effectiveness, per dollar expended, as compared with the effec- 
tiveness of other extension methods, per dollar expended. The 
summary of results of surveys by the Office of Co-operative 
Extension Work in the Department shows that although evi- 
dence at hand is too fragmentary to warrant a ‘hard-and-fast 
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conclusion, radio seems to compare favorably in effectiveness, 
per dollar expended, with news service, the cheapest of exten- 
sion methods. Let me add, too, that the yardstick used to 
measure the effectiveness of extension methods in these surveys 
is the adoption of practices by farmers and home-makers as de- 
termined by personal interview. 

All state extension directors and we of the Department are 
agreed upon two points: first, radio requires from its users unre- 
mitting thought and effort, and second, successful operation of 
a radio station demands large funds. 

Among state extension directors whose colleges have under- 
taken to maintain their own stations, the complaint most fre- 
quently voiced is that money appropriated to radio is not enough 
to keep the mechanical equipment modern and to employ a 
competent program-directing personnel. Use of obsolete equip- 
ment and lack of talent and direction in program-building per- 
haps accounts for part of the difficulty of the college station in 
securing desirable frequency assignments from the Federal 
Radio Commission. 

Such difficulties with the licensing authority are inevitable 
as long as colleges cannot or will not give strong financial sup- 
port to their radio stations. Two state extension directors who 
face entirely different radio situations may be cited as examples. 
One, who has probably gone further than any other extension 
director in the development of a state-owned station, writes: 


We have been in radio eight years. We are convinced that it is 
effective and economical for teaching agriculture and home economics 
if presented in good radio form. However, educational institutions must 
realize that successful radio on a big scale is expensive and that adequate 
personnel must be employed to do the job if it succeeds. The danger is 
that educators will continue to make it an appendix to a full-time job. 
Under such conditions it cannot succeed as it should. 


The second extension director, having an entirely different 
situation in that the radio station at his college has been virtually 
abandoned, writes: 


To do radio work effectively there must be one or more persons 
assigned to do that work. Where broadcasting is only a side line it will 
remain just that in results. It should be done well and completely in 
order to be effective. 
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Now, place this fundamental financial requirement of radio 
for big money—“big money,” that is, to the master of the 
budget of an educational institution—alongside some disturbing 
inadequacies of radio as an educational medium, and I think 
you have the reason for the coldness of a good many educators. 

On this latter point, the inadequacies of radio as a teaching 
medium, I may say further that the enthusiasts of the early days 
“oversold” radio to educators generally and to extension work- 
ers especially. I have referred to the soaring speculations on 
the possibilities of radio in those days. 

There was bound to come a reaction. We began to realize 
radio’s sharp limitations. The impermanence of information 
given solely by radio is one. You cannot pull a radio speech out 
of the loud-speaker, stick it in your pocket, and take it out days 
later to refresh your memory on some obscure point. The lack 
of pictorial effect in other purely oral teaching also inheres in 
radio—until television gets around that corner where it has 
been lurking, according to the statements of the stock salesmen, 
for some years now. Interruptions of the radio program, or 
turning in late also produce inaccuracies in radio information. I 
recall one incident of this sort. The director of agricultural 
programs in one of the superpower broadcasting stations in- 
stalled an agricultural question-box feature. One of the ques- 
tions most often asked had to do with eradicating from cattle 
external parasites of the genus T'richodectes, or, in other words, 
lice. The standard medication recommended by the radio oracle 
was spent crank-case oil and kerosene, half and half, applied 
gently to the flanks of the beasts with a soft rag. One of the 
listeners tuned in late and caught only this part of a sentence, 
“| . kerosene, that’s the treatment for cattle lice.” This lis- 
tener, somewhat of a novice at farming, and seeking a remedy 
for those particular pests, forthwith applied the one he thought 
he had heard. He gave the hired man a gallon can of kerosene, 
and told him to put it on thick. You can imagine the results. 
The radio listener sat himself down and wrote the radio station 
somewhat as follows: 


Gentlemen: 

I applied the remedy you recommended, and my cows went crazy. 
They milled around in the lot for a few minutes, then headed for the 
barn. One was knocked down in the rush to get in, but she made it. 
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The whole herd went on a rampage in my barn and battered up the 
stanchions and mangers pretty bad. 


The agricultural director, much perturbed, with ominous 
forebodings of a damage suit, immediately wrote back to ask if 
the herd had been permanently harmed. 

“No,” replied the listener, “they are free from lice and I 
haven’t noticed any loss of milk flow, but I would like to know 
if it is necessary to use such drastic treatment.” 

The commercial program-makers early realized radio’s 
limitations. Five years ago, and earlier, the doctrine was gen- 
erally accepted that the function of radio in advertising is to 
create “good will.” Advertisers do not depend on radio to put 
across “reason why” copy—much less “how to do it,” copy— 
and yet we are expecting, or have been expecting, radio to doa 
tremendous job of “how to do it” education in the agricultural 
extension field. The advertiser aims simply to create a friendly 
impression in the mind of the listener for his firm or his 
product. We want to do much more than that in educational 
broadcasting, but we shall have to cease depending on radio to 
do it all alone. 

When the advertiser sponsoring the best type of program 
wishes to secure action as quickly as possible, he ties radio broad- 
casts to his nation-wide selling organization. Just a notice that 
Goodstone Tires are sold by Glotzenbach at the corner of Pop- 
lar and Washington, inserted on the “break” for station an- 
nouncements—that’s all the direct selling done by a radio 
program costing upward of $10,000 for half an hour. Evi- 
dently it brings results for the advertisers, because networks 
are obliged to turn away clients. It seems to me that in agricul- 
tural extension we need to take a leaf from the book of the 
advertisers and tie radio in with all the resources of field dem- 
onstration and printed matter and personal contact with the 
county agent or home-demonstration agent if we are to expect 
radio to show the results it should. 

I know that other groups of persons devoted to adult edu- 
cation do not have the same sort of field organization, or the 
same type of objectives that we have in agricultural and home- 
economics extension. However, I think the same principle 
applies in all fields of adult education. To bring radio’s great 
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power to bear on education, we have to set up a system that 
will not only utilize the power of radio of reaching the masses, 
but that will overcome the inadequacies of radio as a teach- 
ing medium. 

In agricultural extension, to tie radio in with the field forces 
of extension we have to do a tremendous job of reorganization. 
That is one of the contributions of education by radio to infor- 
mal adult education in our particular field. Education by radio 
has forced us to look over our own organization, and we have 
found it wanting in some respects. Two peculiar attributes of 
radio are responsible. One is that radio dissipates barriers of 
space, relatively speaking, that is. And in this dissipation, radio 
pays no attention to the political boundary lines which circum- 
scribe the organization of agricultural extension. A radio 
broadcast from Chicago recommending a practice in housing 
poultry will be heard in Illinois, Wisconsin, Indiana, Michigan, 
Iowa; it may be heard in any one of a dozen other states. But 
not all these states agree on the practices to be followed in hous- 
ing poultry. Still, a radio broadcast is going out, and it 1s going 
to be heard in all the states. The necessity is clear for a move 
to compose the differences among the states, and to send out a 
recommendation mutually satisfactory to all. 

There is, too, the matter of expense for a good broadcasting 
service to be sent out from some central point to cover several 
states. It is not fair for one state to stand the whole expense if 
several others are benefiting from the effort. The net result of 
the space-covering powers of the radio is that in the field of 
agricultural information and extension we have to give thought 
to regional organization. Of course, the move for regional 
organization was under way before radio became a big factor in 
extension. The Western States met six years ago to set up a 
program of economic improvement of farming and home-mak- 
ing in all eleven states to be carried out by the extension service 
in each state. Radio has, however, accelerated the move. When, 
recently, I discussed with an extension director from a middle- 
western state, who is also an officer of the Federal extension 
service, the regional conference on agricultural outlook, it was 
tentatively agreed that the matter of distributing the regional 
outlook by radio would be worked out at the conference which 
laid plans for formulating the regional outlook. 
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Now another peculiarity of radio is that, while not ham- 
pered by space so greatly as other means of rapid communica- 
tion, it is severely limited by time. There are but eighteen hours 
in the broadcasting day. Innumerable interests are striving to 
appropriate to their own uses a slice of this time-pie, but there 
are not enough slices to go around. This situation forces the 
agencies interested in agricultural extension to pool their efforts 
in order to see that the most economical use is made of the time 
available. The time-limitation is made more rigid, of course, 
by the peculiarities of the radio broadcasting spectrum. You 
cannot crowd many more than the present number of radio 
stations into the ninety broadcasting channels available without 
precipitating a Kilkenny cat-fight in the ether which will sadly 
reduce the effectiveness of all broadcasters. That was pretty 
well proved in 1927. 

So all these things together are forcing upon agricultural 
extension the development of a new organization to meet the 
situation. So also is the listener. The agricultural listener wants 
the broadcasts directed at him to present the picture of agricul- 
tural science and economy steadily and whole. He does not get 
that sort of service now, I am sorry to say. What he does get 
is one schedule of market news quotations, or quotations and 
analysis of current trends, then later in the day, another sched- 
ule of economic interpretation talks or dialogues, and of exten- 
sion recommendations for farming practices sent to him in 
lecture or dramatized form. Still later he tunes another station 
and gets another batch of extension information from another 
agency than the one which addressed him on the earlier sched- 
ule. We now have, operating in the agricultural extension field 
by radio, the land-grant college services, three major Depart- 
ment services, and a host of services by State Departments of 
Agriculture and individual stations. 

It is becoming clear that to use radio effectively we need to 
do two things: First, to organize the Department and the land- 
grant colleges and the Federal Farm Board, to avoid duplica- 
tion in the radio field, thus making sure that the important 
information and instruction coming from all agencies is pre- 
sented, properly balanced, in the daily agricultural schedules of 
radio. Second, to form regional programs in which the respon- 
sibility for originating subject-matter and the expense of pre- 
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paring it for good radio presentation is divided equally among 
the state extension services concerned and the Department. We 
do not know how these ends will be reached. We of the De- 
partment have made a start by proposing to the state extension 
services that the responsibility for originating subject-matter in 
the syndicate programs now issued by the Department be shared 
with each state, and that each state be made responsible for 
supplying such programs to the commercial radio stations within 
its borders. We shall begin such a system in the fall. 

That does not solve the problem of handling regional situa- 
tions, however. We still must decide who shall contribute 
information to, and pay for the work of preparation of, regional 
programs sent out on superpower stations to residents of several 
states. That problem we are tackling piecemeal. The first try 
was made at Boston, and the experiment there has worked so 
well that we are sanguine of success elsewhere. 

Through Boston and Springfield stations we broadcast a 
daily program for New England agriculture. Its backbone 1s 
market news, which is gathered by market reporters of the 
Massachusetts Department of Agriculture and the U. S. Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics in the Boston markets, or it 1s taken 
off the leased wire of the Bureau from other important market 
centers for New England producers. With the market news go 
interpretive economic talks, in which are analyzed the market 
developments, and information on recommended production 
practices is given. Here is the interesting thing about the pro- 
gram. It is jointly supported by the company operating the 
broadcasting stations, by four of the six New England state 
departments of markets, by the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, by the New England Council, and by the Massachusetts 
Agricultural College. All contribute to the fund for maintain- 
ing this New England program, all contribute information and 
speakers as arranged by the co-operative employee of the whole 
group who administers the program. 

Early in June we started plans for a similar set-up in 
New York City to serve farmers of New York State and New 
Jersey. In this arrangement there would be concerned the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, the State Departments of Agri- 
culture of New York and New Jersey, and the state agricultural 
extension services of New York and New Jersey. All would 
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contribute toward the fund to hire a man to run a program of 
market news, economic and production information for farm- 
ers, and market news for consumers. This latter, if it works 
out, will be a new wrinkle, by the way, in official agricultural © 
information service. The man employed would combine facts 
from all sources into a connected, coherent information program 
dealing with all phases of the farm business of the listeners in 
a few daily periods, and at appropriate seasons, as contrasted 
with the present situation of disconnected snippets of informa- 
tion, now on markets, now on production practices, coming from 
different stations at different hours. Similar set-ups will be 
necessary to serve the regions about other centers of broadcast- 
ing—Chicago, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, Kansas City, Omaha. 

After we conquer the problem of organization so as to use 
the radio time and facilities available without wasteful dupli- 
cation and with economy of the listeners’ time, we still face 
the matter of deciding how to use radio effectively. This ties 
back to my remarks on the limitations of the radio, At that 
time I did not present the picture of possibilities of the radio 
in teaching, as should be done to round out the conception of 
its possibilities. Now, however, we have to look at the powers 
of the radio as well as its defects so that we may assess its place 
in a system of general education such as agricultural and home- 
economics extension. 

Although radio-sent information lacks permanence and 
detail and pictorial values, it possesses the power of getting 
mass attention as few other media do; it inspires interest 
superlatively; and it creates in the listener a receptive attitude 
toward more detailed information given by print or picture 
or both. But it cannot be relied upon to get across the exact 
specific recommendations, not, at least, in the field of agricul- 
tural extension. If you wish to tell a man how to mix up a 
plant spray, it will be worse than wasted, will be positively 
harmful, if he does not get the ingredients and method of 
preparation correctly. 

Unless the emergency is great, for example, an invasion 
of army worms which must be stopped by poisoning within a — 
very short time, in order to save the crops, it seems to me 
that we had better not give detailed directions for agricultural 
practices on the air. We had better devote our time to inter- 
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esting the listener in accepting the new practice, in bringing 
him to the point of taking action; then tell him where to get 
in touch with the field personnel of extension and let the 
field man give the detailed instruction. Or, we may get the 
listener to take enough interest to write for a publication telling 
in detail how to put the recommended practice into effect. We 
have proved again and again in the Department that the dis- 
tribution of bulletins can be widened by radio. That 1s, in 
fact, practically the only supplementary aid we now are using 
in our department radio educational programs. ‘The state 
extension services can cite instance after instance of greatly 
increased demand for bulletins due to radio broadcasts. Kan- 
sas, for example, reports ten thousand copies of one bulletin 
distributed on the strength of radio announcements. We know 
that we can by radio gather support back of campaigns for the 
adoption of specific improved practices. The way in which the 
politicians and statesmen have turned to radio recently 1s posi- 
tive proof of its efficacy in producing mass emotion and inducing 
mass action. Still, the radio needs the support of the field 
organization of agricultural extension, and in the general fields 
of adult education, radio needs the support of libraries, mu- 
seums, and other public institutions to follow up and make 
fruitful the enthusiasms it inspires for more learning. 

I think in the agricultural extension field, without realizing 
it, we have steadily trended toward the conception of radio 
as our most effective advertising agency. We have made radio 
the core of an educational system, not the complete system. 
We have backed up radio with all the resources of print and 
demonstration and personal contact available in the extension 
organization already in existence. 

This fact explains, I think, something that appears at first 
to be anomalous in the results of extension surveys dealing with 
radio. Three such surveys have been made, one in each of the 
past three years. In 1927 a survey was conducted in two Kan- 
sas counties; in 1928 in two Nebraska counties; in 1929 in two 
Michigan counties. The anomaly that cropped out in these sur- 
veys was that in each year the percentage of listeners receiving 
extension radio programs who said that they adopted improved 
practices as a result of the broadcasts steadily declined. 
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Here are the figures: In 1927, the Kansas survey showed 
that 35 per cent of listeners receiving extension radio programs 
adopted practices as a result of those programs. In 1928, the 
Michigan survey showed that 18 per cent of listeners receiving 
extension programs adopted recommended practices. In 1929, 
the Nebraska survey showed that 10 per cent of listeners re- 
ceiving extension programs adopted recommended practices. 

This decline in practice adoptions attributed to radio is 
significant to me. It is not anomalous. I think that it shows 
that as people become more accustomed to radio broadcasting 
it becomes less potent in their minds as the final push that sets 
them to practicing a recommended method. Radio becomes 
more and more the thing which first interests them in a prac- 
tice, and they attribute the adoption of the practice to some 
other agency, perhaps to the bulletin for which they wrote in 
response to the radio offer; perhaps to the information given 
by a county agent upon request inspired by a radio broadcast. 
The results of those surveys do not discourage me. They indi- 
cate to me the direction that we shall have to take in order to 
use radio effectively in agricultural extension. 

Even though the enthusiasts have oversold us on the go-it- 
alone powers of radio in education, we need not undersell our- 
selves on the power of radio as the vitalizing spark to make 
dynamic a well-built machine for informal adult education. 
Radio is not going to displace any other educational method. 
In agricultural extension we are not going to scrap our field 
organization, or abandon result demonstrations, motion pic- 
tures, exhibits, news service. We are going to use radio to 
keep before our twenty-four million farm students these other 
services, to carry to them the facts that they must have quickly, 
to teach general principles, and to inspire attitudes. 

Just how we are going to get the radio facilities, I cannot 
say. Probably just as we are getting them now. The land- 
grant institutions which feel that they can afford radio stations 
will maintain stations; the land-grant institutions which feel 
that they cannot afford radio stations and the Department will 
continue to accept the splendid co-operation of the commercial 
broadcasters. 

It is a mean decision to make—the decision between oper- 
ating your own college station and working with a commercial 
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station. If you go after your own station you have the constant 
worry of financing it, of maintaining a good frequency assign- 
ment, of presenting a program with local talent that will hold 
the audience against the competition of highly skilled profes- 
sional entertainers, of keeping equipment modern. On the 
other hand, if you go into co-operation with a commercial 
station, you have a feeling of using valuable time for which 
you pay nothing, and of uncertainty when your tenure will be 
terminated. 

In the Department of Agriculture we feel that no land- 
grant institution should give up a radio station, that all should 
strengthen existing stations. We feel, likewise, that land-grant 
institutions and the Department and the Farm Board well 
may pool their efforts in using time available on commercial 
stations. Our experience indicates that when we have a program 
of genuine merit, organized for effective radio presentation, 
we have little difficulty getting time from the commercials. Of 
course, we use daytime, for the most part. 

I believe that if adult education generally can settle upon 
some one agency to represent it, to be responsible for the 
programs, and to follow up the broadcasts with effective sup- 
plements, there will be no trouble about getting time on 
commercials. As matters now stand, however, you can hardly 
blame men in the show business—for that is what radio essen- 
tially is—for hesitating to tie up with one of a dozen adult 
education agencies, only to find, perhaps, that they have picked 
the wrong one. 

To conclude these rambling remarks, let me leave with you 
the idea of one who is more than half a layman, after all, in 
this adult-education business; the idea of such a one about the 
contributions of education by radio to informal adult education. 
1. Radio has forced us, because of its comparative lack of space- 

limitation, and because of its rigid time-limitation, to consider 

organizing more closely. In the agricultural extension field 
it has made necessary the pooling of the interests and efforts 
of many agencies. I do not doubt that if radio is extensively 
used in other informal adult education enterprises, the same 
pooling of interests will come. 

2. Radio has made it necessary to overhaul our oral teaching 
methods. Nothing turgid or slovenly in expository speech 
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can long be broadcast over radio. The listener cannot ask 
questions if he is befuddled by stuffy phrasing or bad logical 
arrangement. A thing must be crystal-clear the first time 
through. Likewise, the “fuddy-duddy” manner of the 
schoolmaster whose pupils, through compulsion or courtesy, 
will not leave the lecture room, will not hold the radio audi- 
ence. The radio speaker is a visitor to the family circle. 
He is not the instructor on the classroom dais. The radio 
speaker must be friendly, natural, sympathetic, intimate, and 
highly in earnest. 

3. Radio has made it possible to reach more individuals with 
a message than we ever could before 1920. But radio has 
not outmoded the older methods of teaching. We must 
use them, and make radio the spark-plug of the whole ma- 
chine. It is sound sociology to use existing agencies. 

These are some of the contributions of radio to informal 
adult education. Adult education can contribute much to radio 
by organizing to use radio effectively. 


DISCUSSION 
Mr. PowE.u:’ 

During a storm period last year we were able to obtain telegraphic 
reports of storm conditions from the Jacksonville branch of the Weather 
Bureau. We saved the farmers thousands of dollars. I wrote to the 
Chief of the Weather Bureau and asked him if we could not obtain 
those reports all the time, and he referred me to the post-office. At the 
post-office I found that the daily postal cards arrive ten hours after a 
storm is over. I asked him if we could not have these telegraphic reports 
directly from Washington, but was told that there were no funds avail- 
able for that purpose. WRUF is a state-owned station, operated by the 
University of Florida, and it is the most powerful station in Florida. We 
really reach the agricultural center of Florida. At several periods this 
year we were able to save the farmers of Florida thousands of dollars 
by advance reports of weather conditions. In Washington they maintain 
that the Jacksonville branch of the Weather Bureau gives this informa- 
tion to WJAQ, a station of 1,000 watts which cannot reach the agri- 
cultural center. Why is it that a powerful station which devotes much 
of its time to agricultural matters cannot obtain these telegraphic reports? 
Mr. SALISBURY: 

- You can obtain them if you will pay for the telegraphic service. 

" Station WRUF, Gainesville, Florida. | 
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Mr. PowELL: 

Why does the government pay that in some instances and not others 
as at Jacksonville? 
Mr. SALIsBURY: 

If you had a local observer at the Weather Bureau who was getting 
telegraphic reports he would hand it over to you. As it is, it has to be 
handled from Jacksonville. 

Mr. PowEL: 

Don’t you think that would be a very valuable service for the gov- 
ernment to render? 
Mr. SALIsBURY: 

Yes, but we would have to go to Congress and ask for an appropria- 
tion to cover those costs. 
Mr. MERcER: 

Do you have any particular idea behind the dialogues and drama- 
logues which you give? Do you think that material must be sugar- 
coated to be appealing? Do you think that you have better results from 
teaching by dialogue? 

Mr. SALISBURY: 

I approve of that method if it can be well done. I do not see much 
advantage in using it on market quotations. For inculcating principles 
it seems to me the dialogue is a little better than the straight talk. 

Mr. Exuiotr: 

We have just completed a survey in Kentucky of radios owned by 
farmers. In sixty-two counties in our state we found that there are 
twenty-six thousand radios. Our investigators went to the dealers and 
secured from them the names of farmers who had bought radios. We 
sensed the fact that mail-order houses do quite a business. Our county 
agents checked over a number of counties. The results indicated that 
one-fifth of the radios owned by farmers were bought from mail-order 
houses. Those were not included in the twenty-six thousand. In one of 
our reports a typographical error was made in reference to feed for sheep. 
That talk was given a year ago in May, and I am still getting letters 
about it. We have overcome this difficulty of making mistakes by always 
repeating every formula we give. 

Mr. SALISBURY: 

If you are going to give any definite instructions over the radio you 
should repeat them often enough so that people cannot make a mistake. 
Mr. ELviotr: 

On Friday we have fifteen minutes of questions and answers and we 
often review our week’s programs. In order to keep our representatives 
informed of what we are saying at headquarters, we issue a radio brief 
each week which gives the digest of the four agricultural. talks. ‘This 
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goes to all our county representatives, because they tell us they cannot 
go out in their counties until they have this information. 
Miss Harrison:? 

The government has been sending out a great deal of printed 
material for years which many farmers have been using. However, 
some of them do not like to read very well and they have bad lights, but 
they will listen to a radio. ‘The business man is in the habit of getting his 
information out of books. | 
Mr. SALISBURY: 

As a matter of fact, the bulletin comes next to the News Service as 
the most effective method of education. In the fall of 1926 when dis- 
aster seemed to be facing the cotton industry the radio service did 
arrange dramatic dialogue presentations. Many of the announcers who 
formed the cast of the little companies presenting those programs showed 
the farmer as too ignorant and the reaction was very bad. 

Mr. Taytor:”° 

Some of the farmers are ignorant, but they do not like to be told so 
any more than the rest of us. In regard to educational talks by radio, 
from our experience in New York state it would seem farmers do not 
want sugar-coated information. It is a business proposition. Most of 
our farmers have large investments. If they listen to an agricultural talk 
they are not looking for entertainment. I am impressed by the fact that 
we are reaching an entirely new group, which we did not reach in any 
other way. The other day a talk was given about the migration of birds. 
‘This was at a seasonable time in the spring. We had five hundred 
bulletins ready, and in four days the supply was exhausted. We wanted 
to find out how many were interested and had been listening, and I 
think that that shows that quite a large audience listens to a purely 
agricultural lecture. There has been quite a bit of discussion among 
those who are putting on agricultural programs as to whether the agri- 
cultural talks should be all put on together in a period of half hours, or 
whether there should be an alternating program of music and talks. We 
are of the opinion that when we have four agricultural talks in an hour 
(our talks seldom exceed more than ten or twelve minutes each) and 
the rest of the hour is to be made up of music, we put all the music in 
one place and all the talks in one place. We believe that the person who 
wants those talks does not want to listen to music, and the people who 
want to listen to music do not want to be bother with the talks. Just as 
soon as we try to put in some bait we defeat our purpose. Our inquiries 
indicate to us that our audience takes the programs more seriously than 
we were inclined to believe. I am speaking of a daytime audience—a 
mealtime audience. Our farming program is put on at noon when people 
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are at their tables in their farm homes. They expect us to give them 
usable material. However, we do try to put in something that is 
humorous. We try to get in that entertaining feature on the first part 
of the program. 

Mr. EwBank:" 

The staff of the speech laboratory in Wisconsin has carried on an 
experiment concerning the relative effectiveness of the dialogue method 
as far as dispensing information is concerned. We have an experimental 
broadcasting set and receiving set. We took 100 alleged facts or fic- 
titious items of information, made the same facts into three different 
speeches of approximately the same length. The first was a dialogue. 
The second was a one-sided conversation using a great many personal 
pronouns, and the third was a formal presentation. We devised tests for 
measuring the number of these 100 facts that were retained by the 
audience. At present we have only tried this with a group of college 
students, but the results indicate that the formal speech was most ef- 
fective as far as that group was concerned. The dialogue was the least 
effective and the informal, or one-sided, conversation was the middle 
ground. However, the experiment was run with relatively few cases 
and with just one type of audience, and would have to be repeated often 
before we could say with certainty that that was the general conclusion. 
Mr. Tayvor: 

You did not make a quantitative distinction between the preparation 
of these three speeches. You may have had a good speaker for one pres- 
entation and a poor one for another presentation. 

Mr. Ewpank: 
‘They were prepared by the same person. 
Mr. Exuiotr: 

Was this given to students over.a radio receiving set! 
Mr. Ewxpank: 

nes: 

Miss HARRISON: 

I thought Mr. Mercer’s reason for suggesting the dialogue was for 
the introduction of conversation; that is, in order that two sides of the 
question might be presented. In informational programs you do not 
have two sides. If it is a straight informational program there 1s not 
much point in having two people discuss it. 

Mr. RussELL:” 

In our study we discovered that, if you are talking to college or 
university stations, there are two types of programs necessary, depending 
on the type of audience you are trying to reach. That is true when you 
are talking to any particular group. Doctors or bankers do not want the 
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talk sugar-coated any more than the farmer does, but when you are try- 
ing to reach the whole audience and interest them in a general subject, 
the method there is entirely different. 
Mr. Evuiorr: 

Have you made any definite study as to the desirable length of talks; 
that is, the amount of time to be given? 
Mr. SALISBURY: 

No, but we hold to seven to ten minutes as the maximum unless it 
is an unusual speech. 


PARENTAL EDUCATION BY RADIO 
JESSIE ALLEN CHARTERS * 


In October, 1928, we began our first educational programs 
in connection with Ohio State University, WEAO. Because 
the Division of Parental Education is a part of the State De- 
partment of Education, we had an advantage, which most col- 
leges do not have—constant opportunities for personal contacts 
and checks with our radio audience out in the state. 

We began with two half-hour programs each week. One 
was a continuous study course about the infant given by the 
assistant in the department, Mrs. Amalie K. Nelson, and the 
other was intended to acquaint the public with the need for 
parental education, explaining in general what it is all about. 

In March and April we tried an experiment similar to those 
which many of you have tried: we used all our avenues of 
publicity, as well as we knew how, announcing a course called 
“How to Bring Up Children.” We had developed a consider- 
able mailing list of parents interested in parental education. 
To most of these we were sending mimeographed monthly 
programs, either by direct mail or through a study-group 
leader, or by some other person responsible for distribution. 
To these people we sent a letter inviting them to enroll in 
our radio course. Enrollment slips were to be detached and 
mailed. At least one newspaper of which we heard printed 
the letter and inserted a coupon to be mailed to us. Altogether 
we received eighty-eight registrations. 
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Mimeographed outlines and references were sent to all who 
enrolled, and a question was asked over the radio at the end 
of each lecture to be answered by the student through the mail. 
We received about thirty answers the first week, ten of these’ 
being from persons who had not registered. The questions the 
second week were “Are you feeding your family properly? 
How do you know?” Before the day was over we were 
swamped with telephone calls; mothers came to the office; and 
during the week we were compelled to give up attempting to 
prepare careful answers to the numerous letters which came in. 

Because of the exigencies of time and strength we had to 
give up asking over the radio questions calling for a written 
response. If we asked a question about which parents wanted 
help and advice, we were swamped; if we asked a merely 
formal question, they would not answer at all. We gave a 
final radio examination upon which only five people wrote, 
although we tried to make it interesting without letting our- 
selves in for more than we could manage. No fees were 
charged, and no credit given. But parents want interaction; 
they want personal contact with an instructor, from whom they 
expect help or interest in their own problems. They write 
when they will get an answer. | 

I have gone into this one experiment at some length, be- 
cause it demonstrated to us that the interest of parents in a 
radio course can be aroused, although this interest was not by 
any means all a result of the course itself. The State Parent- 
Teacher Association was putting on a state-wide program in 
parental education and lent all its backing to our radio pro- 
erams. Second, our department was new, and therefore we 
had been carrying on a promotional and publicity campaign, 
through our mailing lists, the radio, and in all other legitimate 
ways. And third, numerous persons had generously allied 
themselves to our interests and were doing everything they 
could to help our work. 

Was our course as successful as it should have been, with 
all these advantages? I consider it to have been a failure, not 
only because of the small number who participated, but for 
another reason. When we came right up to the point of 
meeting the real needs of the parents, we did a very poor job, 
because of lack of time and lack of adequate and specially 
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trained personnel. For instance, undernourished and badly 
fed children present one of the serious problems which can 
be easily solved by educating the mother. The lecturer on 
that topic did the job of making more than a hundred mothers 
eager for help, and no one in our department was available 
to meet adequately that need. We should have been able to 
supplement the radio lecture with the service of a specialist. 
I am still answering letters as a result of another lecture in 
the series, “Quarreling Children,” given a year ago. The 
serious problems uncovered in these letters should be fol- 
lowed up. The radio lecture does not do the educating; it is 
only the stimulus which starts the parent to seeking help. 

Before I discuss the reason our parental-education pro- 
grams are not a success, I wish to tell you as much as I can 
about the kind of results we have secured. First, Does any- 
one listen? The well-known check on successful programs is 
the number of inches the fan letters measure when piled one 
upon the other. There is no question that our radio programs 
have added considerably to the bulk of our mail, but not in 
proportion to the effort expended. Second, another criterion 
is the character of the mail. We have the usual percentage 
of blind people, old people, and shut-ins with nothing else to 
do but listen to the radio who tell what they think about it. 
Then there are the people whose lives are obviously poverty- 
stricken from every point of view except finances, sometimes. 
There is a considerable group of bona fide parents eager to 
profit in every way possible. In addition to individual lis- 
teners, we have a considerable number of parents’ groups who 
meet in a school principal’s office where there is a radio, or in 
the home of a member, and use the radio program as a basis 
for later group discussion. 

In spite of all these persons who may form an audience, 
one has the feeling, when standing before the microphone, that 
not a soul is listening. After the hours of careful work spent 
in looking up and writing out the talk—nobody cares. Or 
after a program chairman has invited a distinguished or busy 
person to go through the same process of preparation and de- 
livery, the question insists upon obtruding, What does it all 
amount to? Suppose some people are listening, What differ- 
ence will it ever make? And it is difficult to be convincing, 
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for a teacher is much influenced in his psychology by his feeling 
about the audience. 

I mention the fact that we are constantly meeting people 
out in the state who hear our programs. This accidental word- 
of-mouth report is valuable. After I have spoken to a parent- 
teacher association in Troy, or a teacher’s meeting in Bowling 
Green, a dozen people will rush up to say, “I’m so glad to see 
you. And your voice sounds just as it does over the radio.” 

The checks on our success which I have just been men- 
tioning concern the probable number of listeners. Number 
is an important consideration, for teaching-load is often meas- 
ured in terms of the number of students, and the principal 
argument for the use of the radio frequently is based upon the 
numbers reached by one lecture. 

In order to determine whether, upon the basis of number 
of persons really interested, we should put time and energy 
into our radio broadcasts another year, we printed this an- 
nouncement on our May programs, about three thousand of 
which were sent to our mailing list: “If you listen to these 
programs, send us a note about them. If you wish to remain 
on our mailing list for these mimeographed announcements, 
be sure to write and tell us. Otherwise, your name will be 
among the missing next year.” 

A similar but longer announcement was made several times 
at the beginning or end of our program hour. As a result of 
this we had eleven very fine letters asking us to continue the 
work. In several other letters concerned with other things 
the writer mentioned hearing the radio programs and compli- 
mented them. 

Mr. Higgy says that people will write in if you offer them 
something. Acting on that suggestion we made arrangements 
to try another test to determine whether people really do listen 
to us. I will grant that when Mr. Higgy offered a radio log 
they were listening to him; and when a football game is on, 
they listen to that. But do they listen to parental education? 
We decided to find out. The following announcement was 
made just before our program on June 5: 


You are sitting at your radio listening to our educational programs. 
I wonder if you would like to see the speakers? ‘Too bad, isn’t it, that 
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we do not have automatic television, so that when you dial WEAO 
you at once see the speaker who is talking to you? 

Since many of our parent-education lectures and courses are 
given by one or another member of the staff, we have decided that 
we can help you a little to understand these lectures better if we send 
you a picture of the head of the Department of Parental Education, 
Dr. Jessie A. Charters, who is giving some of the lectures on the June 
program. We will send you her autographed photograph if you will 
send us your name and address. Be sure to tell us whether you have 
been following the two programs in parental education given each week. 

This announcement will not be made next week; therefore, I will 
repeat it so that it will be clear: If you would like to have an auto- 
graphed photograph of Dr. Jessie A. Charters, send your name and 
address immediately to WEAO, Ohio State University. 


At the same hour one week later, a similar announcement 
offering a picture of Mrs. Amalie K. Nelson, assistant in the 
Department of Parental Education, was made. 

During the week of June 16 the following announcement 
was read twice, once before the Tuesday morning program of 
the Department, and once before the Thursday afternoon 
program: 7 


No one knows just how much value there is in an educational 
program given over the radio. How much do people learn? Do they 
understand what they hear, when it is spoken over the air, and when 
they cannot see the speaker? How much do they remember? Do they 
follow the programs regularly when series are offered? Or do they 
tune in occasionally when they have nothing better to do? 

In particular, the Department of Parental Education at Ohio State 
University is anxious to know how many people regularly listen to its 
radio programs, and how much the listeners learn from these programs. 

It is offering several cash prizes for letters about the radio pro- 
grams which have been put on this year. If you have been listening, 
you have a good chance to win a prize. A first prize of $25 will be 
given, a second prize of $15, three third prizes of $10, and five fourth 
prizes of $5. 

These are the conditions; listen carefully. A first prize of $25 
will be given to the person writing the letter which tells about the 
largest number of radio programs given by the Department of Parental 
Education over WEAO. No other programs can be counted. You 
must describe the WEAO programs in parental education which you 
have heard. ‘These programs have been given on Tuesday mornings 
at 10:00; and Thursday afternoons at 4:10. ‘The second prize, $15, 
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will be awarded to the second best letter; the three third prizes of 
$10 to the three third best letters; and the five fourth prizes of $5 each 
to the five letters which are considered fourth best. 

The last week in June an international radio conference will be 
held on the University campus. Three judges of national reputation 
will be asked to judge the letters and award the prizes. 

The results of the experiments carried on in parental education 
by radio are to be reported before that conference. 

You must write immediately. No letters will be considered which 
are received after midnight, June 25; that is, next week. 

Remember, you are to write carefully an account of all the radio 
lectures you yourself have heard given over WEAO in the two weekly 
programs of the Department of Adult Education, Ohio State University. 

Those who have listened carefully and can remember the greatest 
number of lectures will win the best prizes. Maybe you will get a 
prize; so be sure to write in. You have a week. Do not delay. 


The result: We have had one request for a picture, and 
one entrant for the prizes. 

Mrs. Charles and Mr. Higgy said we did not offer the 
prizes at the right time; we were not trying to bribe people 
to listen and be educated; but we were trying to check on 
whether they are listening and being educated. We offered 
a prize as more enticing, and more likely to get a response than 
a final examination. 

Perhaps we have not proved that they were not listening 
—we certainly have proved that no one is following our courses 
carefully enough to compete for the prizes—or at least, if some 
are, they did not listen in on either program last week. 

We have tried a great variety of programs. Perhaps the 
very variety has been a disadvantage. If I should describe 
all the ins and outs of our experiments, the reasons therefor, 
and the results we have secured, both positive and negative, 
I should fill many pages. 

I am going to tell you briefly about one of our programs. 
I have had a theory that dramatic method of presentation of 
problems in parental education might “go over” with parents 
better than the direct lecture method. One of our graduate 
students was willing to undertake the writing of dramalogues 
and the training of a cast. We have tried very hard to use 
the cast at hand—children and college students—and to put 
into dramalogue form some of the most usable situations which 
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offer material for parental education. And home situations 
may be dramatic enough for any purpose. 

We have made a careful check of every response to these 
dramalogues, incidental, verbal, and written. Mrs. Sells, the 
graduate student who is doing the work, is prominent in social 
and club circles in Columbus, and has had seventeen different 
persons phone, write, or speak to her about the programs. At 
her husband’s place of business there is a radio, and the whole 
force has listened to all her programs (these were not counted 
in the seventeen). Some of the seventeen mentioned children 
who also listened and enjoyed the last series which has dealt 
with children’s situations and has been done by a mother and 
children. In addition, there have come to the office up to date 
six letters specifically commenting on these programs. 

I may say that the response we have had from our radio pro- 
grams has been in direct contrast to the response to the Better 
Parents Bulletin. Just before New Year’s, 1930, we put into 
the mail fifteen hundred copies of this little Bulletin, sending 
it to a selected mailing list, including many persons outside the 
state. We have had about twenty-five hundred letters about 
it, these have included requests for copies which have been 
missed, and requests to be placed on the mailing list—with bill 
if there is a cost. 

Now why do I think after two years that our radio parental 
education is a failure? It is not entirely because people do 
not write in, but because I think we do not know what we are 
trying to do. 

I am indebted to Mrs. Sells for the following comment 
and quotation. In the Nation’s Business for June, 1930, there 
was a very interesting article by Roy Durstine from which I 
shall quote: 


The advertiser frequently becomes impatient when the public cas- 
ually accepts a costly program without writing in to say how good it 
was. [he same advertiser wouldn’t expect people to write and tell 
him how much they liked a painting used to illustrate his magazine 
advertisement. But radio is a new type of advertising, and sometimes 
one wants to be reassured about it. Not only does he want it (the 
radio) to influence people in his behalf, but he wants them to write 
and tell him how much they enjoyed being influenced. ‘The aston- 
ishing part is that often they actually do. . . . A dramatic program 
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skilfully done, attracts a more compact but also a much more loyal audi- 
ence than the conventional type of musical program. 

I do not think we know what we mean by radio educa- 
tion, or that we have decided what our programs are all about. 
Frankly, I will admit here, as I have done less publicly several 
times before, we on our staff have considered our radio pro- 
grams to be educational only in the sense that informational, 
descriptive, and inspirational articles in the magazines and 
newspapers are educational. We have had varied and mixed 
motives in conducting our programs, the outstanding one being 
the need for telling the people of Ohio what we are trying to 
do in this new field of adult education. This, I think, we 
should do, and must continue to do, using every available 
avenue of educational publicity. I am sure that most colleges 
and universities inwardly charge their radio costs to their ad- 
vertising budget. The public has a right to know as much as 
possible about the institutions for which it is paying, and it 
will soon cease to pay if those institutions do not use every 
means to explain themselves. And what better way than the 
free distribution of sample packages of classroom instruction? 
But I could not live peaceably with my scientific conscience if 
I allowed my radio programs to represent my idea of sae 
tal education. 

I will stand or fall by study programs carried on by our 
hundreds of parents’ groups over this and other states. I know 
these study groups make a good old formalist like C. A. Mc- 
Murry have nightmares in heaven. And even such a nice ped- 
agogue as Mr. Judd would be rather uncertain as to whether 
these parents are or are not getting an education. But even 
though the methods we use with them are more progressive 
than the magazine Progressive Education itself, we are com- 
fortably sure that something is going on in the experience of 
those parents, and in their homes, which is the direct and re- 
markable result of their work in parental education. These 
study groups, groping and exploring and questioning and 
reading, are learning. But our radio lectures are a very 
different proposition. 

Mr. Tyson in his report, which I suppose you all know 
under the title Education Tunes In, has sketched the difficul- 
ties some of the conferences have had with deciding what an 
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educational broadcast may be. He is talking in terms of the 
program. And you have talked about educational programs 
on the basis of their content. But that meaning of education 
is unpsychological. Education is not a program; it is some- 
thing that is going on in the experience of an individual, not 
the subject-matter which surrounds him. 

We have absolutely no means of knowing whether any 
programs now on the air are or are not educational. Miss 
Waller has reported very interesting responses from her eight 
o’clock classes at the University of Chicago. But we cannot 
be sure just what these responses mean—even though they be 
numerous—until every letter is carefully studied from an 
impartial, scientific point of view. I know from personal 
experience, even with WMAQ, that many and various inter- 
pretations may be put upon radio mail. At the end of four 
years of so-called educational broadcasting, I am frank to say 
that I do not have the least idea whether its results have been 
educational or not. 

We cannot decide in the studio as to what programs are 
educational. Because a speech is made by a college professor 
is no sign that it is educational. A learned and irreproachable 
scientific lecture may fail utterly to educate any human being. 
Radio personality, thrilling subject-matter about the stars or 
about anything else under the heavens may fail as an educa- 
tional program—even though its perpetrators are exquisitely 
delighted with its academic perfection. 

What is happening to the listener when he is exposed to 
the loud-speaker? Why ishe there? Does he come repeatedly 
to this source of information in order to improve his old ideas, 
to gain new ideas, to secure more insight—Mr. Bode calls it 
meaning—whereby he may realize his ideals of living pro- 
gressively better and better? 

We have found two checks on the success of radio programs 
which have educational significance. The woman, for example, 
who invited the members of the school board to her home so 
that they might hear a program about kindergartens at least 
had faith in the power of the radio to present facts which would 
modify the conduct of listeners in the direction of progress. 

The second check which we have used, in common with all 
of you who give educational broadcasts, is evidence of eager- 
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ness on the part of students to seek for development of some 
important idea. One of our alumnae who is in an adult- 
education group said she went into it because she was “hungry 
for a good argument.” There are, then, two problems whose 
solutions seem a long way off, and upon which we need ex- 
periment and research, first, How does a person learn from 
a radio lecture? and second, How can a speaker teach by 
means of the radio? 

We know some of the difficulties the learner has to 
overcome—the mechanical difficulties of interference, fading, 
and static, which distract attention from the thought being 
conveyed. Again, sole reliance must be placed upon hearing, 
without any of those aids to understanding to which habit has 
accustomed us, facial expression, gesture, and finer intonations. 
There is also the inability to ask for special help when a point 
is not clear or a word is not heard; the mind stops there and 
fails to catch the following words. Again, auditory memory 
is often unreliable, perhaps because of the lack of easy repe- 
tition which is always available when one has the printed 
page at hand. 

There are more intangible difficulties—the absence of 
group stimulus; the distraction of homé environment; the 
lapse of time between classes, and therefore the difficulty of 
setting up study habits. Of all these difficulties, the most sert- 
ous is the solitariness of the student. Even in study by cor- 
respondence, the student and teacher soon develop a rapport, 
and a good correspondence teacher is likely to make her stu- 
dents conscious of one another by quoting one to another, or 
sometimes by actual letters of introduction. Our own radio 
listeners have been helped to reach some group consciousness 
by actually meeting in groups. 

As to the problem of how to teach by radio—we have not 
solved it. I will summarize the things we are trying. Fore- 
most, we are studying the situations, personalities, and interests 
of our audience. Then we are making all the face-to-face con- 
tacts possible. We are supplementing the radio with mimeo- 
graphed programs, and with letters to all who write in. Lack 
of time for this highly specialized task of education by radio 
is one of the reasons that our two years of hard work have not 
resulted in a program which we are sure is educational. 
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Yesterday some speaker mentioned the absence of criteria 
by which we may judge the success of our educational pro- 
grams. Numbers of letters cannot be used; the internal char- 
acteristics of the letters we do receive are important; the 
comments and other evidence heard from listeners over the 
state are also important. But we hope for more definite results, 
when we are able to develop the presentation end better. 


DISCUSSION 
Miss Harrison: 

Do you really think the parents were interested in these programs 
in proportion to the heavy amount of mail you received? 
Mrs. CHARTERS: 

We must analyze our responses very critically to find out whether 
the parents are being educated or are looking for a new way to tell 
about their children. They wanted us to see that they were as good as 
any ideal we could present over the radio. 

Mr. Taycor: 

Did you use those letters which you received by giving them back 
to the radio audiencef It seems to me that that is the best way to 
motivate people. 

Mrs. CHARTERS: 

We intended to say that we would answer questions over the radio, 
but we decided that we had the same questions as in a parent-study 
group. If we started a topic in parental study here, someone would 
say, “How can I prevent my child from sucking his thumb,” or “My 
child has temper tantrums.” One cannot answer a question of that 
sort over the radio, or before a group of parents, because there is no one 
answer to any behavior problem. ‘The letters which form material for 
subsequent radio lectures have to be interpreted in terms of adequate 
educational psychology to make them useful for radio lectures. We 
seldom quote letters over the radio. 

Mr. Miter: 

Mrs. Charters was talking about the response WMAQ receives to 
the morning classroom broadcasts from the University of Chicago. We 
have not analyzed them carefully, but I can say from having read all 
of them myself that we do not receive letters which indicate any real 
learning that people have received through listening. ‘They are letters 
of appreciation, perhaps commenting on some particular point which 
has been brought up. We are broadcasting a course in German which 
has two hundred people interested enough to buy the book. About 
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eighty have followed the course to the extent that the instructor feels 
they are really using German, and he thinks twenty have done enough 
to receive credit. 

Mr. SuLZER:”” 

The distinction made between the objects of pure education and 
the type of work we do in extension puzzled me as to the object of 
parental courses. Would you consider buying an aluminum cup to 
prevent children from sucking their thumbs the result of an educational 
process? 

Mrs. CHARTERS: 

The type of response is a result which is not indicative of education. 
It may mean that parents have simply accepted a suggestion and reacted 
to it without reflection. There is no such thing as pure education any 
more than there is a pure undirected response. 

Mr. Hiccy:” 

There appear to be two types of listeners. “Those who write in to 
broadcasters are not educated to the degree of the other class. It is 
evident that they have not had college training. The better-educated 
people are the ones who hesitate to write. This is brought out in the 
particular type of work Mrs. Charters has been doing. A large number 
of people were interested enough to sign a petition to send to the pres- 
ident of the University. That indicates to me that the better-educated 
class of people is interested. This petition was no doubt circulated after 
a meeting of some kind when the people decided to express their wishes. 
Mrs. Charters’ announcements were too long. The commercial 
announcer has learned by experience that they should be short, twenty 
or thirty words at the most. I have heard several broadcasters speak 
on such an item, and the opinion is that the short announcement will 
bring far more response than the longer announcement of four or five 
minutes. 

I think the announcement of the cash prize was unfair as there are 
few people who would tax their memory for a whole year’s time. 
If that announcement had been made at the beginning there would have 
been a large number of people listening consistently and taking notes. 
Mr. MERcER: | 

Does the dialogue method greatly appeal to the British audience? 
Mr. LaMBErRT:”" 

Undoubtedly, the straight talk does not make so much appeal as 
dialogue, but we have not experimented fully with the dialogue method 
yet. I merely say that the experiments that we have made show that 
that is the case. 


1° Station WHAS, University of Kentucky. 
16 Station WEAO, Ohio State University. 
17 British Broadcasting Corporation. 
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THE RELATION OF THE LIBRARY 
TO RADIO EDUCATION 


FRANCES CLARKE SAYERS ** 


It is my purpose in this paper to present, first, some of the 
existing relationships between educational radio broadcasting 
and libraries, with special reference to public libraries, and sec- 
ond, to suggest for further discussion the possible means by 
which radio broadcasting and the educational facilities of the 
public library might be brought together, developed, and made 
to serve their common end with new vigor, new appeal, and 
undiscovered power. 

The public library is commonly looked upon as a reservoir 
for the accumulation of the knowledge of mankind, as an edu- 
cational agent of the first water, as a source of pleasure and 
entertainment, and as a bureau of information, able to supply 
answers to questions ranging from Ejinstein’s theory to a three- 
letter word for an Australian quadruped. By virtue of these 
services the library is an accurate gauge of public taste, a faith- 
ful mirror of the community it serves. If a stranger visiting a 
town drops into the public library, he may discover, by an 
examination of the bulletin boards, the files, catalogues, exhibits, 
shelves, and a discreet question or two, how the people of that 
town live, what kind of schools it has, what the woman’s club 
is doing, and what the local theater is playing. All the telltale 
marks of character or lack of it are to be found in the public 
library, providing, of course, that the library functions as a part 
of the community and is not a drug on the market. Not only 
does the library reflect the tastes of the community, but it is 
continually striving to keep abreast of the public’s interest, for 
the library is no more successful than are most institutions of 
a non-commercial character in catching the scent of the winds 
of progress a little before the public, in being able to set the 
pace at the peak of accomplishment, and bidding the masses to 
follow. Like most of the forces for mass education, the library 
finds itself striving to overtake and moderate the mediocrity of 
present-day modes of thought, by the compromise of meeting 
the demand in part, and in part by indicating in which direction 
the finer truth is to be discovered. 


18 Formerly of Adult Education Division, American Library Association. 
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In this matter of the radio, for example, when requests came 
for “follow-ups” of topics that had been heard over the radio, 
only the exceptional librarian sensed in this growing foreshad- 
owing of interest an opportunity for leadership, for an extension 
of the influence of the public library. It was not until radio had 
forced its way into many homes, until educators and leaders 
discovered that it was more than a toy and an entertainer, that 
librarians began asking themselves the question, “What shall 
we do about this radio business?” 

The obvious gesture was to rush for the microphone and 
broadcast general, scattered information about books and their 
authors. Now, after a few years of this type of broadcasting, 
librarians are beginning to examine their efforts with a critical 
eye. Toward this end the radio committee of the American 
Library Association, which is the national association of libra- 
rians, and which includes in its membership some eleven thou- 
sand librarians in the United States and Canada, sent out a 
questionnaire to five hundred librarians, asking for their com- 
ments, opinions, and experiences in radio broadcasting. The 
facts quoted in this paper are based upon the results of that 
questionnaire. 

The library on the air finds itself confronted with problems 
peculiar to itself. In the first place, the time is usually donated 
by the station. As long as libraries are unable to pay for their 
time, or as long as their programs do not evoke an enthusiastic 
response from listeners, they must expect to be scheduled at 
inappropriate and unpopular hours of the day. In the second 
place, the library has nothing to sell, in the sense that the 
commercial broadcast sells or advertises merchandise or other 
commodities. The object of the commercial broadcast is to ad- 
vertise some product as widely as possible, but the library must 
be careful not to overadvertise, thus creating a demand which 
it cannot supply. Many broadcasting stations ask the library to 
be responsible for programs, the chief feature of which is the 
reviewing of or commenting on recent books. The library finds, 
as a consequence of undertaking such a program, that it 1s 
swamped with requests for new books—a demand that 1s 
difficult to meet under ordinary circumstances without the added 
stimulus of radio advertising. It is easily understood why the 
station is eager for the timely review; it is likewise easily 
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understood why such a program brings grief to the librarian 
and disappointment to many readers. This point was empha- 
sized time and again in the answers to the questionnaire. One 
frantic librarian, commenting on book reviews generally, says: 
“Many books are reviewed because the reviewer wishes to be 
broadminded; but when it creates many requests for Casanova 
it makes us weary. The radio, the book page of the Sunday 
supplement, and the advertisements in the magazines create 
a demand for new books which we find impossible to supply.” 

Obviously, this type of program is not suited to the library 
broadcast. One library has worked out this problem admirably 
by enlisting the co-operation of the local bookstores. Reviews 
of current books are prepared and broadcast by the library staff, 
but the public is referred to the bookstores as the source of sup- 
ply, and the bookstores in turn advertise books as having been 
selected by the public library in its radio review. : 

The second problem which confronts the library as broad- 
caster is the more or less technical one of discovering on the 
staff an individual who can broadcast skillfully; if such a person 
is found, the library generally finds it impossible, because of 
the pressure of regular routine, to release that person for all 
the broadcasting undertaken by the library. In large libraries 
programs are divided among the departments, and each period 
is prepared and broadcast by different individuals. This plan 
tends to make the programs uneven in quality and effectiveness. 

In the face of these difficulties, several libraries are sponsor- 
ing radio programs. A description of several of these programs 
will give you an idea of their scope. For some libraries, broad- 
casting has been done only to the extent of co-operating with 
other organizations, such as the Parent-Teachers Association 
and the Y.M.C.A., either by contributing a speaker or by sup- 
plying the material to be broadcast. Others have engaged in 
broadcasting, or are engaging in it, to the extent of sponsoring 
a definite program at regular intervals and on a definite sched- 
ule; the majority of these are weekly, the length of the periods 
varying from ten minutes to one hour. For example, the New 
York Public Library has broadcast a series of twelve talks on 
literature for boys and girls of high-school age, and the Munici- 
pal Reference Library of that city, a department of the public 
library, broadcast a series of talks on civics, correlating the talks 
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with subjects being studied in the high schools. The Los 
Angeles Public Library broadcasts weekly for periods of one 
half-hour, the programs consisting of book reviews and descrip- 
tions of the library service to different groups throughout the 
city. The St. Louis Public Library broadcasts four or five times 
during the week, the programs being devoted to general library 
publicity and to book talks. The supervisor of work with chil- 
dren in the Minneapolis Public Library broadcasts a series of 
talks on children’s reading. She was favorably impressed with 
the experiment, and reports that many letters of appreciation 
were received as a result of these talks. The Cincinnati Public 
Library broadcasts weekly for fifteen minutes. The report of 
the librarian says: 


Radio reviewing is a form of broadcasting which rarely gets a definite 
response. However, the radio reviewer is constantly meeting residents 
of Cincinnati and vicinity who tune in for the book reviews. One resi- 
dent of a small town in northern Ohio, a member of the local library 
board, listened in regularly for suggestions for book purchases. 


The librarian of the Des Moines Public Library emphasizes 
also the growing dependence of a scattered audience on the 
library’s radio reviews as a guide for purchasing books. The 
library of the college at Ames is a notable exception. Courses 
in literature have been broadcast over the college station by 
the library, and a co-operative radio book club is being worked 
out.*® The reports from librarians of university libraries indi- 
cate, for the most part, that the university library has usually 
been represented at irregular periods on the programs of the 
university stations. In general, library broadcasts consist of book 
reviews and book discussions, story-telling, children’s reading, 
library news, library opportunities, and descriptions of various 
library departments. 

There is a variety of opinion among librarians as to the 
worth of broadcasting, as it is now conducted. The consensus 
seems to be, however, that it is not effective enough to warrant 
the time and energy spent upon it, that is, effective from the 
library point of view. Strictly speaking, with a few notable 
exceptions, these programs can hardly be called educational. 


1° See pp. 241 ff. 
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They have had as their prime purpose direct general publicity 
for the library, rather than the building up of an interesting, 
stimulative program which, were it well done, would no doubt 
be educational, and also good publicity. Library programs 
have been too scattered, too haphazard, too disorganized, too 
uninspired to merit the attention of their listeners and of the 
station managers. | 

Library broadcasting might be made effective by two plans. 
First, a national organization of librarians might be used to 
carry out a national scheme, planned and executed on a nation- 
wide basis and released over one of the large broadcasting 
chains. The purpose of this broadcast would be to present to 
the public the possibilities for self-education which are found 
on the shelves of the public libraries. These possibilities already 
are being developed through the personalized service of depart- 
ments of adult education, or such a program might present a 
course of reading, or a series of poetry readings, or of literary 
talks, the speakers being men of distinction who can communi- 
cate their own enthusiasm for intellectual pursuits. If Walter 
Damrosch can carry music to every village school, why could 
not Hughes Mearns carry poetry? 

The second plan for effective library radio broadcasting 1s 
for the local library to release through local stations programs 
as highly organized, though on a smaller scale, as those sutt- 
able for national release. If the library were able to plan a 
definite program on a specific subject—poetry, biography, 
history, modern American music—giving a series of consecutive 
talks upon a single subject at specific periods, and presenting 
them through the voice and personality of a speaker who can be 
counted upon to be interesting, such a program, I feel sure, 
would be welcomed by the station and by the listeners. It 
would be, moreover, a significant contribution to the commu- 
nity. As I understand it, it is not so much the lack of educational 
programs over the radio which educators and leaders deplore; 
as a matter of fact, as Mr. Tyson has pointed out in his survey, 
there are a surprisingly large number of educational opportuni- 
ties offered over the radio, but it is the ineffectiveness of those 
programs which stands in the way of their realization as an 
educational force. That ineffectiveness is brought about by 
the spasmodic, disconnected, scattered, left-hanging-in-mid-air 
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quality of these broadcasts, excellent though they may be in 
themselves. Every teacher knows that it is the consecutive, 
cumulative effort that brings about mental attainment. Say 
what you will about Amos and Andy, there is much to be 
learned from them. Their plots and characters are well thought 
out and planned; their characterization is sustained. Night after 
night they pile detail upon detail, but underneath, the strong, 
sure pattern of their stunt is evident. 

It is doubtful whether either of these two plans as outlined 
for effective library broadcasting is at all possible. In the case 
of the national scheme, it would take a fortune and no small 
amount of genius. In the case of the local library, it would take 
more time, energy, and money than most libraries have. It 1s 
a question in the minds of many librarians whether the place 
of the library in radio education does not lie beyond the micro- 
phone. The radio is the impetus, the instigator, the arouser of 
curiosity, but the library can contribute great gifts as the sus- 
taining power, the means whereby the mind is led on to an 
achieved goal. The library can act as an effective incentive to 
continuity by making conspicuously available the means to con- 
secutive, cumulative, step-by-step pursuit of a subject. Cannot 
the library further the cause of education by following up with 
books and reading the educational programs of the radio? There 
is more to education by radio than the broadcast itself. No 
broadcast, however well presented, will fully succeed unless the 
efforts of the individual are extended to personal reading, in- 
vestigation, and thought. This fact accounts for the use of book 
lists and bibliographies in connection with the Damrosch pro- 
erams, the programs of the National League of Women Voters, 
and the School of the Air. The National Broadcasting Company 
believes in the influence of reading on their broadcasting to the 
extent of printing and distributing free of charge a course of 
study and reference to supplement the Damrosch radio con- 
certs. The American School of the Air has included book lists 
in its teachers’ manual and classroom guide which is printed to 
accompany its program, and for the past three years the head- 
quarters of the American Library Association has furnished 
reading lists for the programs of the National League of Wo- 
men Voters, lists which they print and distribute. 

The British Broadcasting Corporation, realizing the need 
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for reading beyond the broadcast, prints an ambitious weekly, 
The Listener, which provides 


authoritative material for the listener interested in matters literary and 
musical; in art and the drama; in science; in history and social prob- 
lems; in religion, country life, health topics, and many other subjects 
which figure in the broadcast programs. 


Moreover, in England public libraries are being tied up closely 
to the broadcasting projects. I quote from an article which 
describes this development. 


Early in 1927 the British Broadcasting Corporation sent out a 
questionnaire to all public librarians, asking, among other things, whether 
they had noticed any effect of broadcast talks on borrowings. More than 
half replied that there was a marked increase in the demand for books 
bearing on broadcast talks or recommended by speakers or by British 
Broadcasting publications. 4 scheme for full co-operation with the 
Library Association has since been evolved. Special posters prepared for 
use in the libraries state that the librarian will give advice about books in 
connection with talks. An increasing number of librarians buy in advance 
copies of the books recommended in the Aids to Study pamphlets and 
exhibit them on a special table. And additional bibliographies are to be 
prepared and published jointly by the lecturers, the Library Association, 
and the B.B.C. Still further reading lists are published in The Listener. 

The fact is that the policy of the corporation is to plan its talks so 
as to stimulate, not to satisfy. Talks which are potted textbooks find 
no place in the programs, and every possible incitement is given to 
further reading.”° 


This is the greatest service, to my mind, that the library 
can render to education by radio, and some such co-operation 
as is described in the paragraphs just quoted would make it 
effective. Certainly, individual libraries should have available 
for distribution the bibliographies provided by radio broadcast- 
ing companies. If radio is so important a factor in our national 
life, then it merits recognition in the library. The devotee of 
the Damrosch concert should expect to find in his library the 
books listed in the Damrosch course of study, with perhaps 
others that will help him to an understanding of music. Luibra- 
ries within the radius of various broadcasting stations owned and 
operated by educational institutions are afforded an opportunity 


*° Matheson, Hilda. “Books and B.B.C.,” Now and Then, XXXII (1929), pp. 34-35- 
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to sustain and uphold those broadcasts by supplying books and 
stimulating interest in further study of the topics broadcast. 
The librarian, by studying radio programs, should be able to 
ferret out those most likely to arouse curiosity and intellectual 
ferment. She should give them impetus by tying them up with 
definite books from her collection; by printing in the papers 
book lists relative to the broadcast; by organizing within the 
library listening study groups, which should read, listen, and 
discuss the broadcast programs. In other words, the librarian’s 
part in educational broadcasting is to extend to its utmost limits 
the service that the library is already equipped to give, and to 
look upon radio as a means of encouraging a wider use of books. 

If the educational broadcast reaches its audience at all 
effectively, it leads to either new or renewed interest, and this 
in turn should more easily lead to reading as a means of further 
investigation. If the listener finds that the library has antici- 
pated his interest, he will learn to think of listening and 
reading as two natural parts of a single process. If a speaker 
knows that the library will follow up his talk, he will soon 
come to feel that the lecture is a vocal appetizer, and he will 
consciously or unconsciously imply that the appetite may be 
satisfied at the library. | 

In addition to emphasizing the use of books in connection 
with radio broadcasts, the library might well serve as a clearing 
house of information for that which is worth while on the air. 
Libraries have cooked the public’s meals, raised their children, 
helped them to an understanding of themselves and their jobs, 
and built their houses; it is, therefore, entirely fitting that the 
library should now indicate to them the best ways of using their 
ears. The library bulletin board should carry notices of high 
spots in radio listening, just as it carries notices of important 
books recently published. ! 

The librarian of the San Diego Public Library, in answer to 
a request for her comments on radio broadcasting, said: 


The most interesting co-operation, resulting from the programs broad- 
cast by the library, has been with the station itself. Almost every time 
we go over to the station for broadcasting they have some problem in 
which we can help. Requests for short stories to read, information on 
Irish folk music to use in connection with an Irish program, one-act plays 
to read—these are typical of the problems they have brought to us. 
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This indicates another rich field for the library in radio 
broadcasting, close co-operation between the local library and 
the local station. The station personnel is skilled in broadcasting 
technique, in the mechanics of effective broadcasting, and in 
program-building. The library, on the other hand, is equipped 
with source material, with scientific methods of locating infor- 
mation, with valuable knowledge of the interests of its public, 
and with books. If each of these organizations would inform 
the other of its peculiar talents and capabilities, if each would 
make full use of the others’ channels for reaching the public, 
effective programs would most certainly result. Why, for 
example, have radio stations failed, in so large a part, to take 
advantage of the services of the children’s librarian in making 
their programs for children? For years libraries have con- 
ducted story hours for children in which the greatest folklore, 
myths, legends, and sagas have been handed down by word of 
mouth. That these hours are meeting a demand is proved by 
the fact that they have endured throughout these turbulent 
years, in spite of radio, moving pictures, and the thousand 
activities in which the modern city child engages. Whether or 
not these stories, presented in this manner, are suited for radio 
broadcasting I do not know, but I should think that the chil- 
dren’s librarians’ knowledge of source material and of the 
reaction of children would be useful to the station. 

Full co-operation between the library and the station could 
be effectively accomplished without any great expenditure on 
the part of either, other than that of open-mindedness and 
understanding. At this point I am reminded of the remark of 
a high-handed gentleman in the South. He was the chiet 
attorney for the southern lines of the Santa Fe Railroad. Presi- 
dent Ripley, of the Santa Fe, on a tour of inspection, asked 
Judge Terry to board his private car at half past nine one 
morning, in order that certain affairs might be discussed en 
route. On the appointed day half past nine came, and no Judge 
Terry. At last, about a quarter to eleven, Judge Terry mounted 
the steps of Mr. Ripley’s car. “Judge Terry,” Mr. Ripley said, 
“what do you mean by keeping your superiors waiting?” To 
which the Judge replied, “Mr. Ripley, I have no superiors, and 
damned few equals.” If the local broadcasting station were to 
unite with the library, they would have damned few equals. 
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DISCUSSION 
Mr. PirMan: 

Is there any organization of libraries of any groups through which 
one can work in order to establish co-operation with libraries? 
Mrs, SAYERS: 

The states which have library extension service will send books to 
rural schools. 
Mr. PIrMan: 

If I were to make contacts at San Francisco, what power or in- 
fluence would that have in other states? 
Mrs. SAYERS: 

They have no power but a great deal of influence. All libraries 
are in touch with what their state library agency is doing through the 
bulletins it issues. Sometimes the station might get much service from 
its city library. 

Mr. Prrman: 

Is there any way of getting the state agencies a little more interested 
in books which correlate with the radio programs. 
Mrs. SAYERS: 

The only way that libraries can be awakened is by requests coming 
either from radio stations or from people. 
Mr. MERCER: 

I understand that in England the libraries are used for meeting 
places of small groups of people for the discussion of certain educational 
features. Are there such discussion groups in this country? 

Mrs. SAYERS: 

It has been done but seldom in this country. Portland, Oregon, has 
a large radio receiving set, and has made it a point to broadcast from 
its auditorium at the time of the Hollywood concerts. The National 
League of Women Voters tried to get discussion groups organized which 
would listen and then discuss, but the response was small. 

UNKNOWN QUESTIONER: 

In Brooklyn, we tried to have some meetings in the library, but 
the parents did not come. Everyone has a radio at home, at least in 
America. Effie Power, head of the children’s libraries of the American 
Library Association, wrote our bibliography for the children in the fifth 
and sixth grades, and practically every library in the United States was 
supplied with teachers’ manuals, and requests came in for them time 
after time. ‘The libraries have co-operated in many ways to see that the 
children have access to these books. 

Mr. Darrow: 

We are up against this problem, with reference to good books and 

publications. Shall we give citations to the teacher, and, if we do, what 
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books or sets of books shall we cite? We get into the whole problem 
of publications—the problem of the typed page against the radio. ‘There 
is no war between the radio and the written page. 

Mrs. SAYERS: 

The point there seems to be that the radio does one thing and the 
library another. The ideal way of working that out would be for the 
libraries, either the state library association or the local libraries, to help 
in citing books. 

Mr. MERceErR: 

I think I am right in saying that the B.B.C. is best known through 
a magazine called the Radio Times. Wherever you go in England the 
peddlers on the streets are selling the Radio Times. It has the largest 
circulation of any paper in Great Britain. I think they have had a 
definite policy, “We will publish a magazine that everybody will read. 
When the people read the magazine they will want to know what the 
radio is and then will buy a set.” Perhaps that is a little exaggerated, 
but I think every reading person in Great Britain reads one of the three 
radio magazines which they issue. 

Miss HARRISON: 

Everybody in England reads the programs in the magazines because 
they cannot find them any place else. The newspapers do not print 
the programs. 

Mr. MERcER: 

Yes, I believe they do print them. 
Miss HARRISON: 

Then it is very recent, because they did not use to do so. If there 
has been a change it has been made within the last year. A group trying 
to publish a magazine in this country would certainly meet failure. 
Mr. Perry: 

How many here listen to entire educational programs and think 
about them? How many look through the newspaper and select their 
programs? How many say, “I have ten minutes now so I will listen 
and take a chance”? How many of us have a favorite radio station to 
which we tune in whenever we have time? How many have radio 
sets? How many listen over other peoples’ radios? 

Miss HarRIsONn: 

The fact that so many people turn on their radios at five and let 
them run until midnight is a serious problem. The children train them- 
selves against hearing the radio. ‘Then when they get to school they 
have to break down that resistance. “That is one of the things we are 
working on now. 
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ADMINISTRATION OF SCHOOLS OF THE AIR 
J. L. CLIFTON ? 


Our Ohio School of the Air has thus far been an experi- 
ment. We do not care to be overenthusiastic. The fact, that 
I am classed as a conservative and take pride in that classifica- 
tion, has helped to avoid any attempt to oversell the possi- 
bilities of radio. 

When the Ohio School of the Air was first proposed, I 
saw so many obstacles in the way that I did not see how the 
proposition could be put across. We had no money, no radio 
station, and no staff of people who understood the technique 
of broadcasting. Nor did we have any members of the State 
Department of Education who could do the teaching. About 
all we had at the moment was a conviction that if radio was 
such a powerful factor in community life, as it had proved to 
be, then there should be some way of using it to help in the 
educational process. Finally, when Mr. Darrow was assured 
the free broadcasting service of a radio station and was given a 
salary for an experimental period by the Payne Fund, I agreed 
to the organization of an Ohio School of the Air. 

We started planning on October 6, 1928, and did our first 
broadcasting on January 7, 1929. Many things happened dur- 
ing that intervening time. We lost our hoped-for broadcasting 
station, or rather the previously announced plan to substitute 
a 5,000-watt station for a 500-watt station was abandoned. 
This made it necessary for us either to content ourselves with 
central Ohio or to link three or more stations into a chain that 
could reach all of Ohio in the daytime. This introduced, of 
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course, the expenditure of many thousands of dollars which we 
did not possess. A station at Cleveland was willing to carry 
broadcasting without charge, but refused to provide funds for 
the telephone-line charges. 

However, the problem was somewhat simplified when the 
director of the Crosley station, WLW, agreed with Mr. 
Darrow that their station was like a newspaper with an 
enormous circulation which not only sold advertising at a high 
rate, but also spent considerable money in providing the news. 
The Crosley station indicated its willingness to do all broad- 
casting free of charge. Its time was selling at $600 per night- 
time hour and $300 per daytime hour. The charges have since 
been increased to $1,000 per nighttime hour and $500 per 
daytime hour. This valuable time has been given without 
limitations. 

Our broadcasts would have been solely from Ohio State 
University’s station, WEAO, were that station able to reach 
the confines of the state at all times. The University station 
has even yet been kept as one of the centers of the Ohio School 
of the Air. University stations should be able to reach the 
entire population of the state in which they are located, and 
we hope to see WEAO obtaining more power and more priv- 
ileges before long. 

It was quite a problem to do all the things which had to 
be done during the first months. The national survey which 
Mr. Darrow made for the Payne Fund had a considerable 
body of information from Ohio schools. In addition, we cir- 
culated a questionnaire which stated the kind of broadcast we 
had in mind and asked those interested to evaluate the sub- 
jects in the order of their preference and to let us know whether 
they would plan to equip their schools with receiving sets if 
satisfactory educational programs were available. This ques- 
tionnaire and other letters concerning the School of the Air were 
written in cautious terms, because we wanted them to realize 
that we were not trying to force them to listen. We wanted 
the venture to exist entirely on its merits. Of course, we have 
had our convictions and aspirations for its success, but have con- 
sistently endeavored to subject it to every reasonable criticism. 
In other words, we have saved it from those of its friends who 
would have brought it into disrepute by extreme claims. 
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The fact that schools had no assurance that the proposed 
School of the Air was to continue beyond the experimental 
period limited the permanent equipment of many schools. Even 
so, our advance figures which indicated an audience of about 
one hundred thousand pupils were exceeded, and we had the 
satisfaction of knowing that there were many more listeners 
than necessary to make the effort successful. The great number 
of listeners made it possible for us to continue our policy of 
not asking schools to buy receiving sets and of discouraging 
those which were not sufficiently interested. 

There were many problems in connection with the estab- 
lishment of our school. For instance, we had no money with 
which to rent telephone circuits, and several thousand dollars 
were needed. Mr. Darrow asked permission to solicit private 
contributions. Permission was given, and he got the money. 

During all this time, we were calling upon educators in 
many fields to broadcast for us without any fee. We promised 
them traveling expenses, although the only fund for that pur- 
pose came from contributions. We now feel that we enlisted 
men and women that way who did good work because of their 
interest in education. If they had any selfish interest it was the 
farsighted one of building up a large radio following. Of 
course, this is the largest fee which the broadcasting teacher 
should expect to receive. We think it is worth while for Mr. 
McConnell to have the schools of several states and scores of 
thousands of people in the homes thinking of him every time 
the word “geography” is mentioned. It should also become 
quite valuable to Alma Ruhmschussel to be known as the most 
successful “unseen leader” of story-plays and rhythmics. And 
we think it is worth while for Harrison Sayre to build up a big 
personal following through his talks on current events. 

One of your chief inquiries will be concerned with how we 
induced the Legislature to appropriate the necessary funds. 
The matter was simple because it was direct and honest. We 
broadcast the inauguration of the Governor of Ohio eight days 
after the Ohio School of the Air began broadcasting. The whole 
state listened in. We continued with a series on “Civil Gov- 
ernment by Those Who Govern” and asked our Governor, 
Lieutenant Governor, other elective officials, and all the chief 
appointive officers to tell the childen, in English easy to 
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understand, what they did for their state in the office which they 
represented. We also broadcast a session of the Ohio Senate 
and the House of Representatives. In each case, the legislative 
body conducted the entire period so that it would further 
legislation and be as intelligible as possible to listening schools. 
It was a decided success, satisfactory to both pupils and 
legislators. | 

When the time came to present our request for funds, we 
gave our Legislature a concise statement of the money that 
was wanted and the purposes for which it would be used. We 
should have asked for more than $40,000 for the two-year 
period, but we were a bit short on courage. We had an unusual 
claim in that we could assure the lawmakers that if they would 
put in $20,000 a year Ohio State University would contribute 
$10,000 per year in the use of its facilities. The broadcasting 
talent through free, or largely free, services contributed another 
$10,000, and the Crosley station, WLW, gave the lion’s share 
in the use of their time which could easily be sold for more 
than $60,000. In other words, we told the Legislature that if 
it would give $20,000 we would do a $100,000 job. There 
was not a single dissenting voice. Mr. Darrow and I began to 
breathe more easily, for the experiment was granted at least 
two years more of life. The $20,000 was not large enough to 
do things as well as we wished, but it was just that much more 
than had been available. We then had funds to pay a limited 
staff and stenographers, to rent telephone circuits from Colum- 
bus to Cincinnati at a cost of approximately $6,000 per year, 
to issue lesson leaflets for distribution to teachers, and to pay 
traveling expenses and small fees to broadcasting teachers who 
gave freely of their time every week. 

We are making no extreme claims for the School of the Air. 
We have been much pleased, however, with the fact that in so 
short a time the number of listeners has grown from one hun- 
dred thousand pupils to more than three hundred thousand. 
This growth has come largely in the following fashion: Dayton 
listened first in one school, equipped seven more schools, and 
then raised the number to thirty-one, so that thirty thousand 
of their children’ finally listened with some regularity to the 
Ohio School of the Air. In Sandusky, a few classrooms listened 
at first; then the entire city was equipped so that Sandusky can 
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send a radio program, phonographic recordings, or their own 
program to any combination or all of her ninety-six classrooms. 
Over 335 Ohio cities and towns were equipped at the close of 
the school year—some of them thoroughly and with satisfactory 
equipment, others with partial and less satisfactory reception. 

These Ohio schools, which make up but one-half of our 
total audience, are giving us full co-operation. As we do better 
broadcasting and they do better listening, the experiment may 
well continue satisfactorily. The schools will continue to want 
better programs, and we shall continue to try to foster better 
listening. We shall again ask our Legislature for funds and 
have faith that they will provide them. A number of new, 
improved features are planned for the 1930-31 broadcasts, and 
we look forward to continued hard work and satisfaction. 


THE PURPOSE OF THE OHIO 
SCHOOL OF THE AIR 


B. H. DARROW ? 


At the outset, I wish to refute that part of Mr. Clifton’s 
speech in which he indicated that he was a conservative. 
Throughout our two years of teamwork, he has certainly 
proved himself a progressive, courageous as well as cautious. 
It required courage for him to take chances on lending his 
professional backing to the School of the Air when it was 
still merely a dream. 

Allow me also to pay my respects to a commercial institu- 
tion with a genuine willingness to do unselfish things. Station 
WLW, Cincinnati, was even so desirous that the Ohio School 
of the Air be free from commercial propaganda that they re- 
quested during the first broadcast that we announce them 
merely as “WLW, Cincinnati” and leave out mention of the 
Crosley Radio Corporation. This was true statesmanship on 
their part and has resulted in strengthening their cause as well 
as that of the State Department of Education. 

The Ohio School of the Air has never yet reached the 
smoothly working stage where a calm executive can sit at a 
mahogany desk and push buttons. Many of the problems which 
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confronted us during the embryonic or promotive stage should 
interest other states and organizations, for in organizing their 
own schools of the air, they will face similar difficulties. 

Many difficulties had to be met simultaneously. The cam- 
paign had to be pushed on all fronts at the same time. While 
we were facing the problem of obtaining funds and the free-will 
co-operation of radio stations, we were also obliged to work on 
fostering the participation of the schools; on the making of a 
curriculum; on the discovery, enlistment, and training of radio 
teachers; on the timing and age-grouping of broadcasts; on 
the provision of lesson leaflets and publicity, and on many 
other details. We were obliged to solicit contributions to pay 
for telephone connections of WEAO and WLW, in order to 
avail ourselves of the aid of Ohio State University. 

We have been asked continually by inquirers in all parts 
of the United States and many foreign countries how we made 
our curriculum. The answer is brief. Our standard of judging 
what should be included in our broadcasts was threefold. Our 
criteria on subject-matter included the demand from the field, 
readiness of adaptability, and availability of talent. 

The demand from the field was obtained from the Ohio 
statistics of the Payne Fund survey and by a special question- 
naire. The statistics showed little deviation after the first 25 
per cent was in. This gave us confidence that we had arrived at 
a comprehensive idea of what subject-matter the majority pre- 
ferred for school broadcasts. Almost every branch taught in the 
schools was requested, but the favorite subjects in the order of 
their preference were as follows: music appreciation, geography 
and travel, literature and English, history, and health. Some 
of the finest reassurance was afforded by scores of personal 
interviews. Teachers, superintendents, school-board members, 
and all manner of non-professionals—farmers, taxi-drivers, 
public officials, and even janitors and messenger boys—offered 
valuable suggestions. Former teachers with children now in 
school gave especially practical help. It sometimes seems that 
we pay too little attention to mothers’ and fathers’ ideas, 
although the real educational fabric depends solely upon them. 

Many of the people who answered the questionnaires un- 
questionably applied the test of “readiness of adaptability” in 
determining what they wished to have presented on the air. 
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It was necessary for us further to apply the same test. Thus, 
subjects which depended too largely upon visual equipment 
were left out of consideration unless we saw ready means of 
getting the classroom teacher to provide it. In some subjects 
she could do this, and in other subjects it would be quite difh- 
cult. In other words, if co-operation of the microphone teacher 
and the classroom teacher could bridge the gap, the desired 
subject could still be considered favorably. 

The subjects which met the first two tests still had to meet 
a very practical limitation imposed by the third, availability of 
talent. Some of the most favored subjects had to be ruled 
against when there was no outstanding teacher to present them. 
By teachers, of course, I mean professional or non-professional. 
Local efforts are considerably handicapped, whereas chain pro- 
grams can avail themselves of talent much more easily. 

In the beginning, we had no funds with which to pay any- 
one. We called on men like W. R. McConnell, of Miami Uni- 
versity, to lecture on geography, and he responded because of 
his interest in the subject. We called on Alma Ruhmschussel, 
of Dayton, and she responded because of her interest in story- 
plays and rhythmics. Henry Turner Bailey gave us a whole 
series on art appreciation because of his interest in the extension 
of art. He did this without demanding $1,000 in fees which 
he would ordinarily have exacted. We enlisted talent through 
the interest of experts in education. We tested a number 
of people who were suggested as radio talent, without their 
realizing it, during the very conversation in which we discussed 
with them the possibility of their teaching some subject over 
the School of the Air. 

We had little time to train the talent and, in most cases, 
merely told them to have something to say and to say it with 
all their “native enthusiasm.” We have a conviction that just 
as a radio station sends out a carrier wave of immense voltage 
and power upon which the tiny broadcast wave is brought to the 
listener, so in education there is a carrier wave. This carrier 
wave is enthusiasm and is far more necessary than form or 
superb organization of subject-matter. 

Accordingly, we first of all demanded naturalness and 
enthusiasm. Then, if there were time in which to state our 
corrections and give them advance opportunity to absorb them 
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without its disconcerting them or decreasing their confidence, 
we did so. There is a growing conviction that rehearsals need 
to be numerous in order to give finesse without the loss of 
creative fire. Radio lessons can certainly never afford to become 
humdrum and dead. , | 

Our experience with history dramalogues from the very 
beginning has emphasized the importance of obtaining good 
dramalogues. Too many characters are still the burden of 
history dramalogues and cause many of them to be unintelli- 
gible to children. On the one hand, they can be clear and cease 
to be an emotional history, in which cases they lose their claims 
of being superior to history as it is taught. Their chief purpose 
should be to make a child feel the emotions which dominated 
people and really “made history,” thereby helping him to 
remember dates and names. They can foster the imagination 
of a pupil to whom history has been merely a chronology, and 
they can and should make him an eyewitness of the great 
events of all times. 

You can imagine the many problems which arise. How long 
shall each broadcast be? In what order should each of the 
features on the program be placed and why? If all subjects 
cannot be included every week, how shall they be scheduled? 
Is it better to present a series once or twice a month or present 
more lessons in quick succession and follow with other series? 
In what manner can it be made possible for schools with 
limited equipment to march one class in and another out at the 
end of a feature? 

We have answered these questions in varying fashion for 
different subjects. Perhaps the hardest problem in time sched- 
uling has been caused by the interlocking of schedules in junior 
and senior high schools, which makes it impossible to form new 
schedules without robbing some pupils of a chance to continue 
all subjects which they have been taking. We are placing all 
high-school broadcasts within the first half-hour of our sched- 
ule next year, and many high-school principals are setting 
that period aside in their school day as “radio” or “activities” 
period. Then, on any given day any class may listen without 
throwing the high-school schedule into confusion. 

Complete co-operation between the teacher at the micro- 
phone and the classroom teacher has been sought by providing 
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lesson leaflets which tell the teachers, in advance, of the exact 
schedule for a whole month and of the schedule in general for 
a half-year. Our Courier contains photographs and biographies 
of our teaching talent, lesson plans and outlines for advance 
preparation, suggested methods of listening, and suggestions 
for a wide variety of follow-up work and pupils’ activity. We 
have stressed constantly the importance of the teacher; she can 
make or mar any broadcast which is reasonably well done in 
the studio. We emphasize that the responsibility for good 
broadcasting rests with the radio station and for good listening 
with the classrooms. No program is so good that a bad ear 
cannot make it poor. 

The success of our broadcasts has been made known to us 
through daily reports from the teachers which tell many helpful 
things about every feature. The teachers thus keep us cognizant 
of our chief needs, and any suggestions for use of radio material 
which we receive we pass on to them. 

We have considered our programs as supplemental to the 
classroom work, and we have endeavored to provide person- 
alities and messages which the classroom could not provide 
itself and which are complementary to the regular teaching. 
It has greatly surprised us that a number of superintendents 
have asked that we so increase our broadcasts in certain subjects 
as to make the radio instruction virtually substitutional. At 
present we doubt whether enough co-operation can be had with 
the teachers and the broadcasts made ingenious enough to 
justify assuming as much responsibility as these superintend- 
ents suggest. The undiscovered country of radio education we 
shall continue to explore with great zest. We shall never cease 
in trying to improve our programs. We have had such a power- 
ful station in WLW, Cincinnati, that the maintenance of good 
broadcasting has been no worry. | 


DISCUSSION 
UNKNOWN QUESTIONER: 
What is the approximate cost per mile of telephone service between 
WEAO and WLW: 
Mr. Darrow: 
First, there is a connection charge of $200 a month and a loop 
charge of $100. The rate from Columbus to Cincinnati, figured at 
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125 miles, starts in at forty cents per mile for the mileage, and it 
decreases as more and more hours are used for the duration of the 
contract. It has gradually decreased until we are now paying twenty- 
five or thirty cents a mile for the connection charge between here and 
Cincinnati. . 

UNKNOWN QUESTIONER: 

Do you have a public-utility commission in Ohio to regulate rates? 
Mr. Darrow: 

We have a rate commission, but it does not have power over broad- 
casting rates. The School of the Air costs about $65,000 this last year. 
Mr. Higgy and his group really gave us $10,000 in services which 
they made available to us without charge. Approximately one-third of 
the $20,000 appropriated for us goes for overhead, for the salaries of 
Mr. Koon and myself, and a part-time member of the staff. Steno- 
graphic and clerical help takes a little more than a third. Now, the 
Courier is growing rapidly and will take more than half our budget 
should we give it free next year. 

UNKNOWN QUESTIONER: 

Have schools indicated a willingness to pay for the Courier? 
Mr. Darrow: 

Certain schools have, and one man said we could have $500 any 
time we wanted it for the Courter. 
UNKNOWN QUESTIONER: 

What does the printing cost per copy? 
Mr. Darrow: 

About fifty cents a copy for the whole seven months, that is, eight 
or ten cents a month. 

Mr. Dae: 

You hinted at some new features next year. 
Mr. Darrow: 

Next year there will be a monthly teachers’ meeting and a monthly 
parent-teachers’ meeting on the air. 

Mr. Maynarp:* 

Have you a parochial-school problem in Ohio? 
Mr. Darrow: 

We have an immense parochial-school audience. The Catholic 
schools are some of the finest we have. Colored academies are listening 
down in Tennessee with seemingly good results. 

Mr. Maynarp: 

Have you had offers of financial help from schools outside the state? 
Mr. Darrow: 

We have had offers from many schools outside of the state. Next 
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year we will probably have to make a charge, as we have letters from 
all over the world. Many say that they have never missed a program 
broadcast by the School of the Air. Some of the letters are beautifully 
written. Some of them say that the writers have been blind for the last 
twenty years or bedfast for the last few years. Some send us poems. I 
have a letter of eight or nine pages in which a woman gives us an 
evaluation of every item that is broadcast. A man in ‘Tennessee who 
can use only a part of his body wrote a volume of poems and sent us a 
copy. I told about it over the air, and the department of education in 
his own state heard it and is now training him in literature. 
Miss HaRRISON:” 

What is done for the handicapped child of public-school age? 
Mr. Darrow: 

We gave one entire hour to such children. Many radio sets have 
been donated to them. 
Miss HARRISON: 

The impression seems to be that no attention is paid to handicapped 
children. 

Mr. Darrow: 

The School of the Air is able to bring to these children a variety of 
experiences which they otherwise might not receive. We cannot, of 
course, provide the visual accompaniments with which the classroom is 
equipped. Although with seeing children this difficulty may be lessened 
by suggesting that the child provide himself with certain helpful ma- 
terials such as maps or books. 

Mr. SuULZER:° © 

I wonder why an institute like this cannot devise some way to per- 
suade the American Telephone and Telegraph Company to cut down 
the high telephone charges? 

Mr. Darrow: 

That would be a difficult thing to do. 
Miss WALLER: 

I think your telephone charges here are cheap compared to ours in 
Illinois. We pay $26 a mile in Illinois. From Chicago to Evanston, 
twelve miles at the most, the cost to us is $300 for a pick-up. “They 
have a monopoly, so they can get these prices. 

Mr. Darrow: 

If the big corporations get any more powerful in the next five years 
than they have been, there surely will be a group of men going to Wash- 
ington to see about it. If you have right on your side and public senti- 
ment behind you, something can be accomplished. 

5 Teachers College, Columbia University. 
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RESULTS OF A YEAR’S RADIO PROGRAM IN AN 
ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL SYSTEM 


F. J. PROUT? 


Most of us will agree that the state educational broadcast 
has a distinct inherent advantage over a localized or a national 
broadcast. It is most likely to offer programs that will fit 
with the work of a greater number of schools. This seems to 
me so obvious that it needs no demonstration; therefore, I shall 
attempt none. Rather I shall spend my ten minutes in stress- 
ing three conclusions which we in Sandusky have drawn from 
our use of the programs broadcast by the Ohio School of the 
Air. At Sandusky, each of the nine school buildings below the 
senior high school is equipped with a central receiving radio set 
located in the principal’s office with switches connected to a 
loud-speaker in each classroom, seven of the nine buildings 
being equipped with the all-important microphone. Thus our 
elementary-school system has been completely equipped to 
receive the programs of the School of the Air, which have 
resulted in both pleasure and profit to us. It has been our good 
fortune to watch the development of the pioneer effort of the 
School of the Air, carried on with great industry and intelli- 
gence by Mr. Darrow and his assistants. They have had dis- 
appointments and have made a few mistakes, but, as a whole, 
the program has been well conceived and executed. 

Several conclusions have grown out of our year’s experience. 
First, the radio teacher must be a superior teacher, for teaching 
over the radio must be better than the classroom teaching; 
otherwise there is no justification for taking the work away from 
the classroom teacher. This problem of procuring master. 
teachers is a difficult one, for there are few in the whole nation 
and of these only a part have radio personality. Time and the 
impetus of high salaries may produce more of these, but in the 
meantime Jet us be devoutly thankful for such a master teacher 
as Mr. McConnell is in the field of geography and express the 
hope that his tribe may increase. 

We, also, need to have some of our radio courses complete 
in themselves so that we shall not too seriously crowd our day’s 
school program. There are practical reasons why we cannot 
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lengthen our school day; furthermore, we know that the pro- 
gram is crowded to the point where it is a question whether we 
have time to do our work thoroughly. Skilled teachers with 
carefully planned courses of study and scientific equipment have 
saved the day, in part, but in spite of these factors of saving, 
the fact remains that we barely had time to do our school work 
well before the advent of the radio. Now, what are we to do? 
Shall we use the radio and contentedly sacrifice some of our 
necessary time on the fundamentals? Perhaps we can get by 
for a while with such a sacrifice, but eventually the fathers and 
mothers of our boys and girls will sense the fact that we are not 
doing our work well, and again we shall be embarrassed with 
the cry the public made so vigorously a few years ago, “Cut out 
the folderols and teach the fundamentals.” If we could have a 
master radio teacher who would develop a course or two like 
hygiene or primary history, so that we could eliminate those 
subjects from the teacher’s program, then I feel that we would 
be safe. I know that Mr. Darrow differs with me. He feels 
that the radio programs. should be only supplementary in 
nature and not complete, but I am hoping and believing that 
he will soon see the seriousness of this time problem and solve 
it by giving us a little radio work that is substitutionary. 

Furthermore, our radio experience quickly taught us the 
need of checking both the teacher and the pupil. While the 
programs were novelties, the interest was complete, but, in 
time, we sensed that during the radio hour the teacher and 
pupils were relaxing. Relaxation, of course, meant diminished 
attention, which soon promised to give us inefficient instruction. 
In some schoolrooms of this state the inattention to radio 
programs was making them of questionable value. When con- 
vinced of this danger, we required a check to be given. Im- 
mediately after the radio lesson the teachers were instructed to 
quiz the pupils in preparation for the check. ‘The checks in 
the major subjects were sent out from the central office the 
afternoon after the program, and administered next day by the 
building principal. In the minor subjects the principals made 
out and administered their own checks, announcing the results 
over the mike. 

Because of our experience, we fear that the radio period may 
too nearly become a rest period for teacher and pupils unless a 
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check is given. If it should become inefficient, the public would 
rise up and pronounce radio instruction another folderol. That 
cry will never be raised if the school administrators accept the 
responsibility of checking radio instruction; instead, there will 
be a deep appreciation of the efficiency of the radio programs. 

In conclusion, after Mr. Darrow has given us the service 
of the superior teacher, and has solved our time problem, his 
problems are finished. The remaining problem, securing seri- 
ous attention from pupil and teacher, is ours, and it can be 
solved easily and thoroughly by checking the classroom results. 


DISCUSSION 
Mr. Prrman:° 

How far are we entitled, as educators, to sacrifice content value or 
educational value, to help Darrow’s school or any school of the air? 
Mr. Darrow: 

No schoolmaster would ask his pupils to listen to our program at 
a loss. 

Mr. Prout: 

When you finished your program on hygiene, it was decided, 
although our pupils did not get the same materials perhaps as from their 
regular period, that the work was so definitely organized and so well 
taken care of that the children were able to benefit by it. 

Mr. Darrow: 

The regular school work plus the radio school program should be 
greater than the regular school work plus nothing. If it is not, I do 
not think the pupils should listen. I have not been considering the 
possibilities of substituting radio for other school work, but it is being 
mentioned to us in such a way that we feel it one of the greatest honors 
that has come to us, that we have been able to do anything so well that 
an extension is desired. 

The two people in Cincinnati who gave the hygiene program repre- 
sent Cincinnati in public health, and they also belong to Cincinnati 
schools, so they have an unusually thorough training as far as medicine 
and community health are concerned. Their constant contact with the 
schools has made it possible to talk in terms which children understand 
and enjoy. I said to them, “I do not care whether you add very much 
to the terminology the children use in physiology, but I do hope that 
you can make it possible for some boys and girls to eat more wisely and 
sleep more wisely.” In other words, we said we were not particular in 
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this course about the passing of examinations that are written down on 
papers, but we were thinking of the physical examinations that these 
boys and girls will pass fifteen years from now. 

Mr. Perry: 

What is the significance of this discussion in relation to radio when 
broadcasting stations are classified as public utilities? Radio broadcasting 
is interstate commerce and controlled by the Federal Radio Commission. 
If we are to have education by radio, is the educational function in 
charge of the state? Where are we going to arrive if we have educa- 
tion by radio, and the whole thing is tied up in the Federal Radio 
Commission? 

Mr. Pierce:”* 

I think, as to the state or city control of educational broadcasting, 
everyone has that control now, at least, in the capacity of censorship. 
If they do not want to tune in on a program, there 1s nothing to make 
them listen, and they certainly have the right of selection. That is a 
factor that can never be removed. ‘There is no way that anyone can 
force a series of lessons on the schools. 

Mr. Perry: 

My point is this: if the whole radio structure is set up so that neither 
a state nor a city has the right to own or operate a broadcasting station, 
then it comes down to accepting a national program or nothing. 

Mr. PIERCE: 

There is nothing in the law which keeps universities from having a 
station. It is necessary that certain limitations and certain rulings be 
imposed by some interstate body, but the Ohio State University does 
own and operate WEAO. 

Mr. Perry: 

It is true that each state, as well as each city, has the right to own 
and operate stations, but it has been brought out repeatedly in discussions 
here that the administration of radio inflicts such hardships that educa- 
tional stations are disappearing rapidly and have been reduced from 77 
to 63 in the last six months. 

Mr. PIERCE: 

The reason they are disappearing is that they have not kept up to 
the standards generally demanded. There is no organization or insti- 
tution or body of persons which is opposed to educational stations or 
stations owned by a university, state, or city, if they can furnish the 
same service that commercial organizations or large national organiza- 
tions can. 

I think there is a grave doubt as to education being the primary 
function of broadcasting. I think there is a grave doubt as to whether 
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the public desires education to be the primary function, and it all lies in 
the interpretation of public convenience, necessity, and interest. If it is 
thought by the Radio Commission that the public convenience, necessity, 
and interest are in such a program as you desire to present over your 
station, I do not think that there is a doubt that you will get it, but, if it 
is decided that the public does not want broadcasting devoted to educa- 
tion, then your petition will not apply. Education has a distinct place 
in broadcasting. I have no doubt that there is a distinct need for educa- 
tion on every station, but I do doubt whether a station devoted exclu- 
sively to educational purposes could exist. 

Mr. PowELL:” 

Mr. Pierce, what do you consider the more important, the school 
or the theater? | 
Mr. PIERCE: 

The schools. 

Mr. PowELv: 

Do you consider educational broadcasting more important than 
entertainment? 
Mr. PIERCE: 

We have the schools to provide education. It is not certain, by any 
means, that radio is a superior method of education in the schools. I do 
not think anyone who has been interested in education by radio and has 
evaluated the results of the programs could say that education by radio 
is more efficient than education by the schoolmaster. 

Mr. Darrow: 

Those of us who depend upon commercial stations fear that the 
question of time eventually may de decided on the score of money or on 
the score of caprice. A change in the directorship of a commercial station 
could put a school of the air, which depends on a commercial station, in 
a serious situation. We are looking forward to next year and the next 
year, with the Crosley corporation. 

Mr. PITMAN: 

I have personally known of some instances in which rather raw 
deals have been handed institutions by commercial broadcasters, but I 
think there is another side, and one that is just as important. Mr. 
Russell, speaking of the Carnegie Foundation investigation, says that, 
while the number of university and college stations has decreased from 
77 to 63, the number ought to be stil] further decreased, that there are 
a number on the air which are not rendering good service; and that 
such stations, without doubt, will decrease as time goes on. Since we 
know so little about the educational uses of the radio, I do not think that 
we are justified in criticizing too severely the decisions of the Federal 
Radio Commission. 
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WHAT SHALL BE THE UNIT OF CONTROL IN 
THE USE OF RADIO IN EDUCATION 


R. G. JONES? 


Radio represents great power in education if we learn to 
use it effectively, and there seems no doubt that we shall profit 
from this power. At the outset, radio is likely to suffer at the 
hands of the novice and the exploiter under the guise of experi- 
mentation. The scientist has so far explored and developed 
the field of radio that we know that one person can convey his 
impressions to an infinite number of persons. Class instruction 
may be conducted easily; all that is needed is proper organiza- 
tion and management. The major job is to plan educational 
instruction which will be effective. The scientist will carry out 
his part because he has the tools and the craftsmanship to reach 
his destination, truth. The exploiter is the hazard in the case: 
he may be both untutored and unskilled, and his end is selfish. 

Under government control in England and Germany, the 
radio is said to be effectively organized and employed. In this 
country, it looks as though there will be some contest for con- 
trol of the air, and it remains to be seen whether educational 
interests will be allotted broadcasting time. ' 

In the event that education should be assigned air channels, 
it is safe to assume that a lecture program without lessons or 
work sheets or visual apparatus of some kind would not be 
very effective. This involves the publishing business, perhaps 
in a large way. It bids fair to involve a radical change in the 
character of instruction. Instruction by a master teacher at the 
microphone would necessarily become more accurate and con- 
cise. The time value alone would tend to tighten up instruction 
and reduce the lesson to carefully planned outlines embodying 
essentials and, corollary to this, the elimination of loosely con- 
trived and extraneous matter. On the other hand, the work 
of the classroom teacher would be less directive. The teacher 
would follow up and check the accomplishment based upon the 
broadcast lesson. 

Perhaps just here we should consider whether an extensive 
or intensive program of radio instruction would be more desir- 
able. The temptation is to accept the extensive program for 
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two obvious reasons: first, we are unprepared for an intensive 
program, and second, an extensive program would produce 
interesting matter which might easily be without organization, 
yielding no definite measurable results. The core of this matter 
strikes at our educational beliefs or doctrines: Do we regard 
information, even unorganized information, as the end in edu- 
cation, or do we believe in the mental discipline one achieves in 
learning to organize information taught in an orderly fashion? 

A third alternative, and the one most obvious, is that an 
extensive program would provide supplementary material. In 
the end, no doubt, both intensive and extensive programs will 
be used, with a strong leaning to the intensive program. I may 
say that, for the present, at least, Cleveland is committed to a 
conservatively intensive program. 

So far this discussion is preliminary to the main topic 
assigned: shall the control of education for a given community 
be foreign or local; that is, shall educational instruction be 
under federal, state, county, commercial, or local board control? 
The constitutional or legal status of instruction evidently 1s 
clearly regarded as a local privilege and assigned duty. 

The Federal Government provides that there shall be free 
public education. The state prescribes the meters, bounds, and 
nature of the educational program. It seems a valid conclusion 
that any program of education prepared or offered under the 
authority of the nation, state, or commercial enterprise would 
be subject to the approval of local boards of education, and, 
further, no school executives would be warranted in opening 
the classroom to such programs without the formal approval 
of the local boards of education, just as textbooks and courses 
of study are approved by the board. 

The reasons submitted for the foregoing statements are in 
effect that educational instruction in the nature of either service, 
cost, or indirect influence reaches every individual under our 
flag. This means unlimited power. In the past this influence 
has been jealously guarded, and without doubt the press would 
rally to the rescue of the schools with dispatch if commerciali- 
zation attempted to enter the field. 

Consider the nation and state—neither in authority nor 
equipment are they entitled to conduct instruction in public 
education. As to local education by radio, it would seem that 
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districts will evolve or be established to carry on such instruc- 
tion as may prove advantageous under community assent. 

The large cities have become the centers of trade, arts, 
sciences, industry, and affairs in general. This is increasingly 
true, because of the elimination of distance physically, socially, 
and mentally. The cities are equipped, as no government 
agency is, to prepare laboratories for research, experimentation, 
management, and operation. The cities have a duplicate for 
finance and a volume and range of students to develop educa- 
tional measures and practices covering the active field of 
endeavor from kindergarten to university. The extension of 
the benefits of these powers to adjoining communities can 
readily be extended and adjusted. 

The cities so far have not stressed research and curricular 
development in proportion to expenditure for administration. 
Supervision as well has not kept pace with administration. 
Admitting the necessity for administration, the stability and 
safety of an educational system finds its best insurance in re- 
search and supervision. By pooling the educational interests 
of many communities, these agencies can get a fairer distribu- 
tion of the educational control budget. The objection may be 
urged that this will concentrate the control of a larger district 
in the city administration. 

The administration in smaller communities is safeguarded 
in that they may accept or reject all or any part of the program 
set up. This enforces the principle of prior community or 
district consent. 

What of the university’s place in the whole matter? The 
schools in the field have a distinct function, to condition persons 
to be educationally susceptible and to supply the education. 
The university’s job is to find and train men to do this teaching 
and managing job. These men require scholarship with no end 
of subsoil as well as top soil. The practical side of education 
will be easily handled in the field. We need the other things— 
culture, scholarship, and knowledge. 

Three factors, then, will be needed to make this program 
successful: the radio which will distribute the power in educa- 
tion, visual education, and books. But these three things must 
be correlated and, to be most effective, must have the active 
co-operation of the student. 
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THE AMERICAN SCHOOL OF THE AIR 
RAY S. ERLANDSON“*4 


The success of the American School of the Air is largely 
due to the remarkable work which Miss Keith, the broadcast- 
ing director, has done, and to the splendid co-operation of Mrs. 
Bushman in connection with dramatizations. The task of con- 
ceiving a program in a field where so little had been done 1s 
very difficult. One of the reasons small stations scattered 
throughout the United States, without capacity or facility or 
personnel, should not rush into this job of educational broad- 
casting is that the proper content of such a program is so 
difficult to determine. One of the commonest steps is to have 
a lecture which will kill any educational broadcast more quickly 
than anything else. 

I wish to say something on the subject of the receiving end 
of dramatizations, as they have been worked out by various 
local schools which are listening to the American School of the 
Air and to other similar programs. This seems to be an age of 
self-activity, of self-motivation, and of creative work. Schools, 
like all institutions that progress, pass from one idea or plan of 
operation to another. Naturally, we must keep up with new 
ideas and guide youth in terms of the latest techniques, but one 
of the problems in educational broadcasting, of course, is to 
supply that program of activity which will make it possible for 
the child to realize that something worth while is coming out 
of the program which is being heard through the loud-speaker 
in the schoolroom. ‘This, too, requires careful planning, 
thinking far in advance, and production of material which 
the teacher should have before the program itself is delivered. 
The success of educational broadcasting, as far as the child is 
concerned, depends on the teacher. 

We have had some interesting results, in this field of moti- 
vation, from the programs that have been broadcast during the 
past year. In the Columbus program, the dramatization came 
as a theatrical performance. We wanted the child to feel that 
he was actually living with Christopher Columbus, that he was 
on the boat “sailing on and on.” When some of the project 
materials came in, one of the most interesting came from Grand 
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Rapids, Michigan. This was a series of poems which were 
written by the children on the story of Christopher Columbus. 
Among the poems resulting from the situation of this particular 
broadcast were poems of courage, of adventure, and of admira- 
tion. Some were introspective, and seemed to draw out the 
personality, ideals, and ambitions of the child as the experiences 
of Columbus were reflected in that child’s imagination. But the 
most wonderful part of the whole thing was the fact that it 
gave the children ideas about doing some creative work and 
expressing their thoughts in a free way of their own, through 
poetry. 

When the poems of Edwin Markham were presented over 
the School of the Air, thousands of poems came in because Mr. 
Markham, in his fashion, asked the children to write poems and 
send them to him. That invitation was eagerly accepted. 
There, I think, is a field in which the School of the Air can do 
a service far better than the average teacher can do it. 

Other projects were developed in our dramatization of folk 
stories and songs. We received many maps from children who 
pictured the location of folk songs that were common to the 
community, or to that section or portion of the country in which 
these children lived. There were little projects in construction 
work. ‘There were activities of many kinds which grew out of 
the school program itself. We tried in advance to guide those 
projects through the giving of advance information to the 
teachers. But that was not as well done as it can and should be 
done, because our work was too hurried. 


THE TEACHERS COLLEGE EXPERIMENT 
MARGARET HARRISON 


Our experiment at Teachers College is a little different 
from the experiments of which we have been hearing. We 
have not concentrated on broadcasting but on the listener end. 
A year ago the Department of Rural Education, Teachers Col- 
lege became interested in the use of radio in the schools, and an 
excellent plan for the organization and study of broadcast units 
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was formulated. Since I had taught in rural schools and knew 
a little bit about radio, they decided that I should be in charge 
of the experiment. I found that there was not much money 
available; hence, I discouraged the idea of broadcasting and 
encouraged studying the schools and their use of programs. 
We felt that there was much material on the air which could be 
studied, such as the Damrosch programs and those of the Amer- 
ican School of the Air. I had had a notion for some time that 
schools could use a great share-of the material already on the 
air if a clever teacher knew the possibilities of the programs. 

Therefore, we organized our work, first making a study of 
actual school programs, such as the programs of Damrosch, of 
the American School of the Air, and of the Ohio School of the 
Air. In addition to these we studied regular school programs 
which I shall refer to as supplementary. As we did not wish 
our project to be too localized, we decided to make an extensive 
study of as many other schools scattered throughout the six 
states as we could handle. We wrote to the state superinten- 
dents in New York, New Jersey, Connecticut, Delaware, and 
the eastern part of Pennsylvania and Maryland, asking them 
if they had rural schools which would be interested in co- 
operating in our study. We then wrote to all the broadcasting 
stations and networks in the eastern area and secured the ad- 
vance listings of their radio programs. From these listings I 
made a set of possible programs which we sent to the schools 
every week, saying, “These are programs which we have 
selected as being of possible interest. We would suggest that 
in using these you use only those which will fit into your 
regular curriculum.” 

The middle of the year our rural schools began to ask for 
evening programs, after which schools all over the country 
began to write, asking for this listing. Our co-operating schools 
reported, some once a year, some not at all, and some every 
week. We received about two thousand reports containing 
valuable material which will be published soon, but the things 
of real interest to us were the reports which were made on 
techniques developed in using a radio set. I think the teachers 
need training and encouragement in what to do with radio 
programs. Our normal schools are going to become aware of 
this and include such a study in their teaching courses. The 
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teachers who were most successful were those who used only 
the features which fitted into their programs. It was soon 
learned that a good program did not necessarily fit into the 
study program of the schools. One example of this is a Jap- 
anese program which was given as cooking lesson, the real pur- 
pose being to give housewives recipes on Japanese food. Mixed 
with it was some music, to make it more interesting, and 
stories of methods of eating in Japan. We happened to have 
many schools in Connecticut which, in their social-science 
periods, were taking an imaginary trip to the Orient. Many 
of these students were supposed to be returning to the United 
States by way of Japan, and they were very enthusiastic about 
this radio program. Because they were studying Japan, it 
fitted into their curriculum; children are interested in eating; 
and they enjoyed the music. Ina two-room school about forty 
miles from New York City, two girls copied the recipes, and 
used them in giving the whole school a Japanese hot lunch the 
next day. That is education. 

Most of the teachers using the radio make very wise 
choices. One teacher in a three-room school decided there was 
a great deal of material on the air of which he would like to 
take advantage. Since no class time was available, he organized 
the class into groups or clubs, each child belonging to a particu- 
lar club. The members of the club were made responsible for 
radio programs which pertained to their club interest. They 
tried to make the membership of the clubs cross sections of 
different grades so one member of each grade would be able 
to hear each program. During morning exercises the clubs 
took turns in reporting on programs, thus developing individual 
responsibility and group co-operation. Some of the schools 
have found it successful to have one child listen to a radio pro- 
gram and report to other members. Children of the sixth, 
seventh, and eighth grades reported on programs from London, 
making them interesting to the other classes. I saw an inter- 
esting notebook that a seventh-grade girl made on rebroadcast 
programs from London. This child would not read the news- 
papers, but, being interested in radio, secured her current events 
from radio. She would write down what she heard over the 
radio, make a summary of it, and writing it in leaflet form 


would call it “My Radio News.” 
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Everyone has assumed in our study that it is possible for 
elementary-school children to learn from the radio. I suppose 
it is a safe assumption. However, we tried some objective 
tests to see if factual information was actually secured. We 
devised a test to use on Damrosch’s programs, because we were 
sure when he was to be on the air, and we could get advance 
material. We were not trying to test appreciation of music at 
all; we were not trying to test the efficiency of his programs or 
to evaluate them; but we were trying to find out one thing: 
does Damrosch succeed in giving to the children what he tries 
to give them on the radio? Do they get this information which 
is given them through their ears? 

Before the concerts began we gave a test to fifteen hundred 
children, and at the conclusion of the concerts we tried to trace 
any development or growth of knowledge. We gave it to 
three divisions: those who had listened one year, those who had 
listened two years, and those who had not listened at all. This 
sounds as if it would be a successful experiment; whether this is 
true we are not yet sure. Objective experiments in rural schools 
are very difficult because you have to cover so many schools. 
From a general survey of the results, I should say that there is 
a decided growth of information. 

We tested one hundred pupils on a nature program of the 
American School of the Air. When I saw it I was afraid there 
was too much information in it. Because we gave the test when 
they were taking all the tests for the year, Stanford Achieve- 
ment and so on, they did not look upon it as a radio test. They 
thought it was just another of the battery of tests; hence, it 
had no particular significance to them. After the broadcast, 
no follow-up work was done, and we gave the test again. Before 
the test we gave also a reading-interest test. We asked the 
children before they took the test to list the birds and ani- 
mals that they would like to read about. I did not test to find 
out how permanent those interests were because, with such a 
small number of cases, it would not prove anything. I felt, too, 
that if the interest were immediate, it was the teacher’s job to 
take care of these and not the broadcaster’s. 

We found that the interests of this limited number of chil- 
dren increased about 30 per cent. That is, compared with the 
items which they had listed to begin with, they listed about 30 
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per cent more. They were interested in a larger number of 
animals and birds after they heard the broadcast than they were 
before they heard it. We wondered at the time about the inter- 
est because the animals that were covered in that broadcast are 
the animals which are usually taken up in the fourth grade 
rather than the sixth and seventh grades, but there was a 
decided increase of interest in the seventh and eighth grades. 
There was also a growth of specific information. The growth 
of the child was 14.9 on a possible score of 100; thus the 
average child grew from a score of 60 to a score 74. 9. How 
permanent that is I do not know. 

Usually, in a test of that sort you test your two types of 
schools, control and experimental, but in rural-school work it is 
difficult to do that kind of testing. In the first place, we cannot 
match schools. There is the problem of a limited number of 
children. Hundreds of rural schools would have to be used to 
get enough. In the second place, the rural-school situation is 
vastly different from the city-school situation. In the rural 
school the radio must be used or there is nothing to put in its 
place. | 

That was true of the programs broadcast by the American 
School of the Air last year. There are many things which rural 
teachers do not teach, principally music. If you are weighing 
something against nothing, I feel that you do not need a con- 
trol experiment. Our question was, Do the children get some- 
thing from the radio that their teacher cannot give? They did 
get standards of speech and it gave them new material, new 
information, as in the case of the Damrosch material, new types 
of presentation, dramatizations, or changes in personnel. It 
served the teacher as a means of carrying the interest of the 
students from the local unit to a national unit. We had felt, 
as a result of the teachers’ reports, that radio served in a sense to 
increase the intensity and variety of interests. I do not say 
that radio would necessarily do all that for all schools. It 
would depend on the school system. 

One more thing, I think I found that the teachers’ con- 
sensus was that, if they used the radio programs as they would 
a reference book, they were very satisfactory. I think as ‘more 
programs are put on the air more and more teachers will adjust 
their curriculums to fit the radio. 
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THE DAMROSCH MUSIC HOUR 
ERNEST LAPRADE* 


In discussing the music-appreciation hour, I should like to 
go back to its origin. Mr. Damrosch gave concerts for many 
years for both adults and children. A Chicago manufac- 
turer of radio equipment in 1926 invited him to present a 
series of evening concerts in which he would use somewhat the 
same method he had used in the juvenile series. The next 
year the Radio Corporation of America sponsored similar con- 
certs by Mr. Damrosch, and it was at that time that the idea 
of changing the children’s concerts to an hour of music appre- 
ciation was conceived. The Radio Corporation took a sym- 
pathetic interest and agreed to sponsor it. Therefore, in the 
autumn of 1928, the first series of radio educational concerts 
for schools was begun. It was known as the “R.C.A. edu- 
cational hour.” The next year the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany decided to present this hour as a sustaining feature. 

Mr. Damrosch’s object was to stimulate children to be 
interested and curious concerning music, and ultimately to love 
good music. It was not his object to give instruction in theory 
or practice of music, for he believes that can be handled better 
in class. Certain educators have proposed that radio should 
not attempt to teach anything that can be taught in the class- 
room. Without entering into a discussion of that proposition, 
I should say that, at any rate, radio should not attempt to 
teach anything that can be taught better in the classroom. 
Appreciation of symphonic music seems to be one thing that can 
be taught better by radio than in any classroom, because it 1s im- 
possible to introduce a symphony orchestra into a schoolroom. 

We have heard much about salesmanship and show- 
manship in relation to radio. I think we are agreed that 
Mr. Damrosch is a good salesman, but why? His nation-wide 
reputation lends authority and commands interest and atten- 
tion for anything he does; he probably knows as much about 
symphony music as anybody in this country. He has con- 
ducted symphony programs in concert halls and under all kinds 
of conditions, for audiences of musically cultured people, for 
the “lowbrow,” and for children. He is richly endowed with 
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imagination; his command of the English language enables 
him to make everybody hear, no matter how large the hall 
may be. The clarity of his pronunciation, his dramatic in- 
stinct, his sense of humor, his spontaneity, his enthusiasm for 
these radio concerts, all combine to explain, in part, his holding 
power. After a career of some forty-five years as a symphonic 
conductor, he had just about squeezed the last drop of juice 
out of the satisfaction of appearing before an audience. He 
retired and then discovered this new world of radio. If these 
factors which characterize the Damrosch broadcasts are added 
together, the result is showmanship, and, in this instance, 
showmanship and salesmanship are the same. I am afraid 
broadcasters have not always kept in mind that the showman- 
ship best calculated to put over a lecture in a classroom may 
be inappropriate to a radio lesson. 

The method used by Mr. Damrosch in his children’s 
concerts at Carnegie Hall was threefold. First he coaxed 
attention with the instruments of the orchestra; second, he 
dramatized the music; third, he let the child take part. I have 
been asked why courses in musical appreciation deal with a 
discussion of the orchestra instruments—does our familiarity 
with these instruments enhance our appreciation, and, if so, 
why? I am convinced it does enlarge our interest. In any 
case, we cannot appreciate music unless we listen to it, and we 
will not listen to it unless we are interested in it; for that rea- 
son I say that no means to stimulate our interest should be 
neglected. No one who has seen children in Carnegie Hall 
craning their necks to see the instruments could doubt this fact. 
Their introduction by radio would appear to be less effective 
than in a concert hall since they cannot be seen by the audience, 
but this may be an advantage in the long run, as more interest 
in the sound is, of necessity, stimulated. Many teachers obtain 
pictures of instruments and display them to their classes during 
the concert hour. The children can examine these pictures in 
detail before or after the concert. 

Children learn from Mr. Damrosch that music is not 
something they have to practice so many hours a day, but 
something associated with, and capable of interpretation as, a 
new and fascinating experience of life. It has been argued that 
the child should be allowed to interpret music in his own way, 
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and that no one has the right to impose his own interpretation 
on the child. Mr. Damrosch is not trying to impose his inter- 
pretation, but merely suggests how music may be interpreted 
as an expression of human experience. 

Mr. Damrosch has not attempted to have the children of 
his radio audience sing. Having children sing with the radio is 
one answer to the demands which we receive continually for 
some means of pupil activity in connection with the hour of 
musical appreciation. The instructor’s manual for next season 
attempts also in other ways to meet this demand. It will con- 
tain words, either authorized by the composer or proposed by 
Mr. Damrosch, to be sung to the themes of certain composi- 
tions. The question-and-answer test, which was used in the 
manual for last season and the season before, has been 
abandoned in response to suggestions from our Advisory Coun- 
cil. There will be program notes, descriptive and explanatory, 
on every composition, which the teacher may use for follow-up 
work if she feels so inclined; in order to facilitate the testing of 
the children by those teachers who care to do that, we have 
included a series of suggested tests. They are based on the 
tests in use in the Teachers College Bureau of Radio Research. 
We have had a number of requests to include excerpts from the 
compositions in the teacher’s manual. We found that space 
prohibited giving a theme from every composition, so we had 
to compromise in presenting from one to three for each lesson, 
selected for adaptability to singing or some other specific reason. 

The music-appreciation hour next year will be at Ir a.M., 
eastern standard time. Series A will be presented at 11 o’clock, 
and Series B at 11:30. The concerts will alternate with Series 
C and D on Friday mornings throughout the winter until 
April 24. In addition to the program notes and tests, and par- 
ticular illustrations in the instructors?’ manuals, we have, in 
Series A and Series B, a list of suggested activities for correla- 
tion or follow-up work by the pupils. This list was prepared 
for us by Miss Harrison and her associates in the Bureau of 
Radio Research at Teachers College, and is based on their 
actual experience during the past two years. It embodies sug- 
gestions that Miss Harrison has received from teachers in the 
schools co-operating with Teachers College in this work. 

We have not attempted to give any suggestions for the 
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upper grades, Series C and Series D. The consensus seemed to 
be that they could better decide what they wanted to do in the 
way of correlation, and therefore 1t was not necessary. 

During the two seasons that we have been broadcasting 
these concerts, we have received hundreds of letters from people 
who asked if there were a book which contained the information 
that Mr. Damrosch gave in the course of the lectures. We 
finally decided to draw up a list of the books which might 
answer that question. The result was a bibliography which we 
had mimeographed and sent out to people who asked for 
it; the more we sent out the more requests we got. There- 
fore, we decided to publish that bibliography in the Teachers 
Manual for next season. 

We also have a unique new department in the manual, in 
that all the available phonograph recordings of each composi- 
tion, and also the music material available for school orchestras, 
are listed. Every composition on these programs will be avail- 
able this year for the first time on phonograph records. That 
has been brought about through co-operation with the R.C.A. 
Victor Company. The records which were not already in their 
catalogue, they expect to have completed for the opening of 
next term. Mr. Damrosch has made eight and will make others. 

I was supposed to discuss the technique of presenting the 
music-appreciation hour. In many respects, this is an easy 
thing to produce on the radio. However, we have encountered 
a number of difficulties, some of which we surmounted, others 
with which we are still struggling. First is time limitation which 
we share with all other broadcasters; another curious difficulty 
which arose was that of the old form of instructors’ manual 
where there were a number of questions given which the pupils 
were required to answer. It was necessary to make sure that 
Mr. Damrosch covered every point that was in the questions. 
It is also extremely difficult to time Mr. Damrosch’s comments. 
We never know if he is going to talk for two or five minutes, 
and he never knows himself. We manage to keep a little lee- 
way. After the first broadcast of the R.C.A. educational hour, 
we received from teachers several requests that we make an 
interval between the two half-hours, which would permit the 
students of one grade to leave the auditorium and allow the 
others to enter, so we adopted the system of playing a march 
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during a period of approximately five minutes. That march 
sometimes lasts only two minutes, sometimes six or seven. That 
is one thing that has helped us out of the difficulty of not 
being able to time the talks. 

One problem that we have been unable to meet is that of 
reaching the west coast. We give our broadcast at 11 o’clock 
eastern standard time and finish at 12 o’clock. If it lasted 
later than 12 o’clock, we would lose our eastern people. We 
cannot have the whole country. We have to choose between 
the east and the west; and since we are in the east, we choose 
the east. 

The problem of broadcasting a program by a symphony 
orchestra used to be a very delicate one. For instance, a year 
ago all the instruments of low frequency were very difficult 
to control. The loud-speaker in the control room does not give 
any indication of how loud that instrument is—how loud it will 
sound to some other receiving set. The only thing that can 
show that is the galvanometer. We have had a lot of experi- 
mental loud-speakers, which they are always trying to improve. 
One week, we will have a loud-speaker which reproduces the 
high frequencies to an exaggerated degree, and next week, per- 
haps we will have one that emphasizes the bass. We receive 
letters from people asking us how our orchestra is constituted 
and how it is placed, how many microphones we use, and how 
they are placed. In our replies to such inquiries we are forced 
to say that what we have done—our experience—will prob- 
ably be of no value to them, because the conditions vary so 
decidedly in different studios, and even in the same studio under 
different weather conditions. The only thing we can tell these 
correspondents is that the best way is to have an experienced 
musician in the control room check constantly on the output 
of the loud-speaker and indications of the galvanometer. We 
adapt the music to the microphone to a certain extent, but it 1s 
less necessary this year than it was last, due, I believe, chiefly 
to the use of the condenser microphone. We find with that, that 
we can pick up these concerts and get better results than we did 
last year with three or four microphones. 

Our engineering department is constantly endeavoring to 
improve the mechanical factors in broadcastirig. Hardly a 
month passes without the production of a new type of micro- 
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phone or loud-speaker. Some prove successful, others are 
discarded, but we learn something from all of them. We hope 
eventually to reproduce the sound of a symphony orchestra 
with absolute fidelity as regards tone quality and balance of 
parts, and without the special attention which we now give to 
the placements of instruments. In other words, we hope to 
develop the mechanism of the “pick-up” to such an extent that 
a special technique will no longer be necessary. The orchestra 
will be seated and will play exactly as in a concert hall, and the 
radio listener will hear it as he would from the best seat in the 
auditorium. I understand that a microphone which may accom- 
plish this end is about to emerge from the laboratory. 


DISCUSSION 

Mr. Mercer:*® 

What were the reasons for including test questions in the teacher’s 
manual? Did that idea originate with the teachers? Are they afraid 
children will not learn unless they are examined? 
Mr. LaPrRabeE: | 

I do not know whether the suggestion came from the teachers or 
from Mr. Damrosch. Mr. Damrosch decided to publish these ques- 
tionnaires. A great many teachers use them gladly. They believe that 
that is one way to secure student participation in the programs. How- 
ever, we have a number of criticisms of that method. Some have said 
that this type of test is obsolete. For that reason, Miss Harrison sug- 
gested using the true-false method. ‘The teachers are neither required 
to give the tests nor to hand them in to us. 


THE ROCHESTER SYMPHONY BROADCASTS 
ACMVSER 22! i." 


The Rochester Symphony Orchestra is maintained by the 
Rochester Music Association to which the Eastman School of 
Music is a contributor. Our orchestra does two kinds of broad- 
casting, commercial and educational. The most important 
phase, however, is our educational broadcasting, the Tuesday 
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afternoon programs. Our first idea was to make this music 
available to the students of Rochester. 

Thirty-six sets were installed in the various public and 
parochial schools. We have four points from which we broad- 
cast, four high schools. This orchestra goes to one of the high 
schools each week, thus taking one month to make the rounds. 
At two o’clock, Tuesday, we broadcast a half-hour program for 
the high-school children, that being the end of their day, and 
at 3:15 P.M. we give the program again for the grammar 
schools. At that time, of course, the children in the various 
schools are taken to the auditoriums. We prepare about eleven 
hundred bulletins a week which are sent to the various study- 
room teachers, and which are supposed to prepare the children 
for these programs. The conductor talks for not more than four 
minutes during the half-hour. 

The first difficulty, and one that was quite prevalent, was 
the maintenance of interest among the children who only heard 
the orchestra by radio. This caused a great deal of difficulty 
until we devised a means of making simple slides. These were 
sent out to the schools each week. We supply twenty-eight 
hundred to three thousand slides weekly to twenty-four schools. 
The results are better since both eyes and ears are engaged. 
The assembly rooms are more quiet and orderly. We have not 
attempted to evaluate the system. 

We have, however, tried to correlate music with other 
subjects in the school. We have collected more than one thou- 
sand pieces of sculpture and compositions prepared by these 
children. Some of the work is crude, but this does not matter, 
for it shows that the child has got something from the music. 


DISCUSSION 
Mr. Maynarb: 

Is this broadcasting only in Rochester or does it go outside? 
Mr. SEE: 

It goes to anyone who can pick it up. WHAM is a rather high- 
powered station. I do not know its range, probably two or three hun- 
dred miles. 

Mr. Maynarp: 

If schools outside of Rochester should ask you for a number of 

slides, would you supply them? 


a 
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Mr. SEE: 

We would be glad to, but there would have to be some labor charge. 
Mr. CorsBetr:*® 

Has anyone objected because you are broadcasting for a commercial 
concern? 
Mr. SEE: 

The radio station has gladly given us the time. We do not pay 
them and they do not pay us. There has been no criticism. 


THE STANDARD SCHOOL BROADCAST 
ON EEL been Lee CAS 1) 


Pi PA TCEINS? 


Several years ago the Standard Oil Company of California 
began its first broadcasting, selecting the better class of music 
as our particular effort, and establishing the Standard Sym- 
phony Hour. Our aim, which we share with all broadcasters, 
was to build as large an audience as possible. At the beginning 
it was hard sledding. Although we tried to make the programs 
as popular as possible and still keep within the realm of better 
music, we found ourselves still in the age of jazz, and the 
violin and oboe had a hard time competing with the saxophone 
and drums. On the coast we were practically alone in our chosen 
field and at first had a very small, but appreciative, audience. 
We persisted, however, and either because we taught the public 
to like better music, or because the public tired of jazz, or both, 
we finally have achieved a considerable degree of success. Last 
winter we used the San Francisco Symphony and the Los 
Angeles Philharmonic Orchestras, both notable musical orches- 
tras of full symphony size. Since these two orchestras have 
disbanded for the summer, we have organized a smaller sym- 
phony orchestra of some forty pieces and are still clinging to 
the same type and kind of music we have always played. 

While the orchestra was on the air last Thursday evening, 
we made some two thousand telephone calls to persons picked 
_at random from the telephone directory. We found 726 homes 
listening to radio at the moment. Of these 519 were listening 
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to the Standard Symphony Hour, and 207 to other radio pro- 
grams. In other words, 70 per cent of all the people listening 
were listening to us. This, we might claim, shows progress. 

Two years ago we undertook the Standard School Broad- 
cast. This is a morning musical lecture on the same day as the 
evening Standard Symphony Hour, prepared by Arthur Gar- 
bett of the National Broadcasting Company. These lectures 
deal in simple terms with the elements of music. They are 
fully illustrated by instrumental music. A trio of piano, violin, 
and cello are used, but all of the other instruments are brought 
before the microphone during the year and demonstrated for 
the benefit of the students. In each of the lectures the principal 
compositions of the evening concert are analyzed and passages 
from it are played. The thought here is, that through these 
lectures students will acquire a higher appreciation and under- 
standing of orchestral music. 

There have been obstacles. When we started there were 
probably not 75 schools on the Pacific Coast equipped with 
radio. Now we know of more than five hundred, and many 
more are making plans to be equipped, principally because there 
are so many things of great educational value coming on the 
air. Our effort has had widespread support of educational 
authorities, of women’s clubs, of parent-teacher associations, 
and of other civic organizations. We are keeping commercial- 
ism out of our school broadcasts. We never mention the name 
of a product, and we have had few objections to our enterprise 
on the score of commercialism. 

Our thought has been that, if we can teach the school chil- 
dren of the Pacific Coast more about good music, we will be 
doing a beneficial thing. Further, if we can induce the student 
to listen at home to the Standard Symphony Hour in the eve- 
ning, his parents will probably listen also and the Company will 
thus obtain a large measure of public good will. If this is 
accomplished our object in broadcasting is accomplished. 

The whole experiment has been most interesting, particu- 
larly in the swing of public opinion toward better things. Now, 
of course, we are no longer alone in the field of good instru- 
mental music, as we virtually were at the beginning. Another 
encouragement is the evidence we have of a widespread recep- 
tion of the school broadcast by women at home. Here we have 
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a large and growing audience. Many listening groups have 
been organized by women’s clubs, and, we believe, we are 
building a large audience. 

As far as we know it is the first time that mothers in the 
home have had the opportunity of listening to the same thing 
their children are receiving in the schools. A stronger tie be- 
tween the school and the home is, of course, important. Many 
of the mothers also are as much in need of musical education as 
the school children. 

We feel not only that we have achieved success from a com- 
mercial point of view, but that we have also done something for 
cultural life on the Pacific Coast. 


BROADCASTING EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS 
OVER A NATIONAL NETWORK 


ALICE KEITH * 


In America, hundreds of educational experiments seem to 
have sprung up simultaneously. Individual initiative always 
‘finds free outlet in this wide land of ours. Because of the 
physical size of the United States, local, state, regional, and 
national broadcasting each has an important function to fulfill. 
America, a mixture of all races, faces broadcasting problems 
more complicated than those of a country of homogeneous 
people. We have to cover a wide variety in tastes as well as 
a wide area of physical territory. 

When Dr. Richtera, late program director of Ravag in 
Vienna, told me that he frequently broadcast scientific lectures 
two and a half hours in length and said he was certain an 
American audience would welcome such lectures by men of 
great fame in the field of medical research, I felt that he was 
not reckoning with the host. As a whole, we are a “neurotic” 
people, so full of energy that listening for two solid hours to 
any radio program would be utterly impossible. 

Three things must be considered in the administration of 
school broadcasting—programs, public relations, and classroom 
reception. Altogether too frequently the broadcaster fails 
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because he concerns himself only with the making of attractive 
programs. Without proper publicity and co-operation from 
teachers, many excellent programs are wasted. 

My own personal experience with school broadcasting has 
led me to have certain conclusions about the types of programs 
best suited to various educational projects. These conclusions, 
however, apply chiefly to the present situation which may 
change materially in a few years. Five years ago, receiving 
sets were not good enough to receive the spoken word clearly; 
music alone could be presented successfully. Perhaps each 
school in the country will have a radio within the next five 
years just as it now has a blackboard. Doubtless, a far greater 
perfection in classroom technique will have been developed, 
and a wider range of programs will be presented nationally 
as well as locally. By that time, our geography may be 1m- 
ported directly from the country being studied, not only by 
sound waves but by light waves as well. 

Through the co-operation of R.G. Jones, superintendent 
of schools, and Russell V. Morgan, director of music, at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, I was able to experiment with music education by 
radio in that city from 1925 to 1928. Listening lessons designed 
for the primary and intermediate grades, as well as the junior 
and senior high schools were broadcast weekly through 
WTAM. Teachers were informed in advance of the nature 
of the programs, visual aids were suggested, and classroom 
projects outlined. In the upper grades and high schools, the 
regular children’s symphony concerts designed as a part of the 
appreciation work for those grades served as high points. Other 
intervening lessons were devoted to the music literature of the 
countries whose music was a part of the children’s concerts. We 
compiled a textbook called Listening in on the Masters, which 
was used by teachers in preparation for broadcast programs. 

After the programs were arranged, we had to reach the 
schools and the public in general before we could broadcast. 
Each Sunday the Plain Dealer carried an article on coming 
radio concerts, illustrated with pictures frequently taken from 
the Cleveland Art Museum and the Library. The schools in 
the northern part of Ohio received information from the State 
Department of Education here at Columbus through the two 
journals of education and through personal letters sent out to 
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all music supervisors of the state by Edith Keller, state director 
of music education. No real attempt was made, however, to 
increase the number of listeners either in Cleveland or in 
northern Ohio. 

As far as classroom reception was concerned, methods were 
worked out in several schools. School principals and music 
supervisors co-operated in the informal evaluation of programs 
and method of presentation and reception. It was decided that 
any device which would insure the use of ordinary classroom 
methods in an ordinary classroom atmosphere was best. Teach- 
ers who used the classroom aids outlined and who followed up 
broadcast lessons with projects suggested liked the results. 

Cleveland people co-operate to an unusual degree in civic 
matters. You perhaps read the article published in New Re- 
public which said that the typical Clevelander prays at night, 
“O Lord, have I co-operated today as I should?” It seems to 
me that in a city the size of Cleveland a central committee 
should be formed of representatives from the public schools, . 
the universities, the city government, the Art Museum, the 
Natural History Museum, the libraries, the little theater 
groups, the Chamber of Commerce, the newspapers, and the 
important symphonic and choral organizations. This commit- 
tee should see that a schedule of educational programs featur- 
ing the various cultural activities of the city is broadcast over 
local stations. 

I speak of Cleveland as a concrete example only because 
it is the city I know best. Every city with civic consciousness 
should do this same thing. A type of community program 
more valuable in many ways than a national project could 
result from this type of co-operation. 

It is evident that the state as an educational unit can broad- 
cast lessons and talks fitting into prescribed courses of study, 
which could not well be done nationally. Rural supervision 
can be greatly aided by state broadcasting. The Colorado 
State Department of Education has used the radio in that ca- 
pacity for several years, and in Fort Bend County, Texas, the 
county superintendent of schools has visited schools by radio. 

The projected plan of using radio in Wisconsin as a polit- 
ical forum, though fraught with danger, is excellent. Radio 
in Wisconsin can perhaps bring back the democratic days of 
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the town meeting. The University station will have to be 
careful, however, that it does not have to deal with a problem 
like the one we had when I was a student at Wisconsin. One 
governor was actually elected on the grounds that he would 
do away with taxes entirely and, incidentally, the University 
along with them. : ) 

Today, national broadcasting is essentially supplementary. 
If time does not overlap, the national programs need not con- 
flict with local or state-wide projects. In the local or state 
projects there is a better opportunity for working out’ tech- 
niques in classroom procedure than there is in the national 
projects. Unquestionably, certain of the best local and state- 
wide programs will ultimately find a place on national chains 
when they have been thoroughly worked out. At present, 
however, national broadcasting—by presenting outstanding 
personalities, dramatizations of an entertaining as well as an 
educational nature, great events of national importance, and 
music by the finest of artists—is putting on programs having 
a universal appeal and selling the idea of educational broad- 
casting to the public. The educational public still needs to be 
“sold” in order that schools in general will be equipped. 

The question of public relations is much the same in local 
and state-wide broadcasting, because official organs of publicity 
can be used and messages of authority can be sent out. The 
problem is greatly enlarged in the case of nationally broadcast 
programs. Let us take a national project as an example. Some 
of the means of making contacts with the public in order to start 
the Damrosch concerts are briefly enumerated. 


1. An Advisory Council and Committee were formed with which we 
kept in constant contact. 

2. Form letters were sent to all school executives in the United States. 

3. Newspaper publicity went out weekly in the regular National 
Broadcasting Company release and in a special release to selected 
papers from the Radio Corporation. 

4. Chain stations were given information. 

5. Magazine articles were written for practically every school journal 
in the country and special articles for other magazines were sent 
out by the National Broadcasting Company. 

6. Speeches were made at all of the sectional meetings of the Music 
Supervisors’ Conference from Massachusetts to California. 
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7. Music clubs throughout the country were informed through official 
channels. 
8. Distributors and dealers co-operated to a limited degree by holding 
exhibits at many state and national conventions. 
g. A manual of questions and answers was distributed free of charge to 
anyone requesting it. 
10. Two booklets entitled Radio in Education and Twentieth Century 
Education were compiled which gave advice regarding classroom 
reception and classified equipment. 


I merely enumerate these ten activities to show you how the 
Damrosch concerts were begun. His own great name and his 
genius in extemporaneous speaking had much to do with the 
success of the concerts, but since it was my duty to make the 
public contacts for this series of programs, I realize that national 
broadcasting to schools involves work and careful planning. 

The American School of the Air with which I am now asso- 
ciated involves even more in the way of the organization of 
contacts, since it covers more territory geographically and edu- 
cationally. An advisory group of well-known men and women 
serves on the advisory faculty and committee. During the 
past year, we have co-operated closely with the American 
Library Association, the Junior Red Cross, the Committee on 
International Relations for the National Education Association, 
the Oregon Trail Association, the National Council for the Co- 
ordination of Nature Study Activities, and many other similar 
organizations. 

A teacher’s manual has been issued which lists suggested 
projects, books for correlative reading, and art to be studied. 
The purpose of this book is to assist the classroom teacher. 

A rotogravure magazine, printed by the Grigsby-Grunow 
Company, co-sponsors with the Columbia Broadcasting System 
of the American School of the Air, has contained in each of 
its bi-weekly editions two pages of pictures to be used with 
programs broadcast. This has been distributed regularly to 
nearly three million people. During the coming school year, 
the number of programs will be increased and more than 
seventy stations will relay the American School of the Air. 

Because of the magnitude of the project, the broadcasts 
must not be too highly specialized. I feel strongly that it 1s a 
wise policy of the American School of the Air to bring through 
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the radio to the school children of the country the voices of 
men whose reputations are of national significance. Secretary of 
the Interior Wilbur, Judge Robinson of the Federal Radio 
Commission, Secretary of State Stimson, and Chao Chu Wu, 
Minister of China, are a few of those high in government 
circles who addressed the children of the United States this 
year. Dramatizations of history and literature, musical pro- 
grams, current events, and vocational-guidance talks by men 
and women successful in their respective fields of endeavor 
adapt themselves to national broadcasting on account of their 
universal appeal. 

The local broadcaster, because his voice does not reach mil- 
lions, should not consider his work less significant. In many 
ways, it is of greater’ importance than that of the national 
broadcaster. If we are truly sincere in our efforts to make 
radio a public benefactor, our rewards and satisfactions will 
be great and gratifying. 

The radio manufacturer and dealer will come in for his 
share of the rewards as well. He is today fulfilling an im- 
portant mission as a builder. Without his material aid and 
his initiative, we probably should have no educational radio, 
either local or national. No home exists without a house, no 
spirit without flesh, and no radio reception without equipment. 
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PROBLEMS OF COLLEGE BROADCASTERS 
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To undergo a rigid introspection and to seek to determine 
the purpose of the station and why it is on the air 1s one 
of the ever present problems confronting those responsible for 
the operation of any broadcasting station. Broadcasting sta- 
tions may be classified with respect to purpose as commercial 
or educational. As the name implies, the commercial station 
is maintained and its program arranged in such a way that it 
may serve as a means of selling good will for its owner. Com- 
mercial stations may be subdivided into two classes, those that 
do direct selling and those which do indirect advertising. 

By direct selling we mean that articles are described, prices 
quoted over the air, and orders for merchandise are sent in 
by wire and mail. It goes without saying that the sponsor of 
such a program of direct selling must use some discretion as 
to the amount of time used in direct selling. He must have 
the sales talks interspersed by sufficiently entertaining and in- 
structional numbers to insure that there will be enough radio 
listeners who continue to stay with the program to listen to the 
next sales talk. 

Indirect advertising means that the owner of the station, 
or sponsor of the program, is satisfied to put on a program of 
entertainment and instructional numbers, having an occasional 
announcement made to the effect that the program is being 
sponsored by a certain company; by so doing he is trusting 
that the next time the listener wishes to make a purchase of 
an article or a commodity, the kind or brand made by the 
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company who sponsored the radio program will be the kind 
that the listener remembers, asks for, and demands. 

As contrasted with commercial broadcasting stations, we 
have the stations owned and operated in the interest of colleges 
and religious organizations whose purpose is to broadcast what 
they feel is material of educational significance. Broadcast- 
ing stations which desire a license must prove to the satisfaction 
of the Federal Radio Corporation that they are operating in 
the interest, convenience, and necessity of the public. One 
pertinent problem that confronts the college and university 
broadcasters is to put out programs of such vital consequence 
that they will be in position to demand and secure their just 
rights at the hands of the Federal Radio Commission when 
it comes to the assignment of power, frequencies, and time 
available for broadcasting purposes. | 

Most broadcasters like to feel that they are serving the 
needs of a majority of their listeners, and yet are willing to add 
to or subtract from certain features of their program if they feel 
that it is the wish of a good strong minority of their listeners. — 
They go on the assumption that it is only the party vitally 
interested that will take the time and trouble to offer words 
of approval, condemnation, or constructive criticism. 

What area constitutes the public that is being considered? 
In these days of miracles when it is possible for us to hear 
programs originating in England, Germany, Belgium, and 
other European countries and to listen to the announcements 
in a foreign language and to know that they are listening to 
programs originating in America, we are forced to a realization 
of what science is accomplishing and on what a small world 
we live. Just at present, we are of the opinion that the chief 
interest in these international programs lies in the fact that 
reception is possible, rather than in the type of material broad- 
cast. As time goes by there is bound to be a wonderful oppor- 
tunity for strengthening international understanding and good 
will and a consequent lessening of the opportunities for the 
misunderstandings which lead to war. 

If you will excuse a reference to our own station, we wish 
to state that WOI is owned and operated by Iowa State Col- 
lege with funds arising from taxation. Since our support comes 
from taxpayers in Iowa, we have not felt at liberty to engage 
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in commercial broadcasting, but we are much interested in 
being of service to all of the citizens of the state. Radio energy 
is no respecter of state boundaries; therefore, if we hope to 
have our program reach the corners of the state with reliability, 
it must of necessity cover at least well into the territory of all 
adjacent states. 

Every broadcaster wonders what his potential radio audi- 
ence is, and of course, it depends upon many factors. One 
definite factor is the number of receiving sets that are owned 
within his broadcast range. 

We realize that statistics are rather uninteresting, but we 
feel that you will be interested in knowing that in Iowa on 
January 1, 1926, 21 per cent of our farms were equipped with 
radio receiving sets. This number has increased year by year 
in spite of hard times and financial depression. In 1927, 31 
per cent of the farmers of Iowa were using the radio. In 
1928 the percentage was 36 per cent, and on January I, 1929, 
the percentage had increased to 41 per cent, while on Janu- 
ary I, 1930, there were 97,286 radio receiving sets on the 
208,506 farms of Iowa. This means 47 per cent, or that there 
is one receiving set on each 2.14 farms. These data were col- 
lected by the township assessors for the purpose of collecting 
taxes on the value of the set. Probably all of the sets were 
not listed, nor was the number of receiving sets that have 
been purchased by farmers during the last six months, since 
January 1, 1930, taken into consideration. We feel, there- 
fore, that it is a safe estimate to say that 50 per cent of the 
farms of Iowa are now equipped to receive radio programs. 
It may be added, there was an increase of 11,158 sets during 
1929. In securing these data the assessors were instructed to 
list as a farm, a tract of land of three acres or more operated 
under one management and used for agricultural purposes. 

We have tried to analyze our problem as to the several 
specific functions of our station. We concluded that our pro- 
grams should carry a maximum amount of information with 
enough entertainment to make the information acceptable. 

For the year 1929, WOI was responsible for broadcasting 
7,887 programs. Of this number 5,570 dealt with market 
quotations on live stock, grain, poultry, dairy products, and 
weather reports. It would seem that the importance of these 
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live-stock quotations is overemphasized until one realizes the 
importance of this business to the citizens of Iowa. 

We are not seeking to sell Iowa real estate or paint a pic- 
ture of the resources of the state, but to say that we believe 
each broadcaster must face his problem in the light of the avail- 
able facts. We make the following statement regarding Lowa’s 
live-stock industry as a justification for a rather elaborate broad- 
casting schedule of market quotations. In 1928 there were 
sold from Iowa farms for public slaughter 12,680,000 hogs, 
or about two and one-half times as many as were sold from 
any other one state. For the past eight years lowa has mar- 
keted one-quarter of all the hogs slaughtered under Federal 
inspection. Iowa markets approximately as many hogs as the 
thirty-five lowest pork-producing states in the United States, 
or, to put it in another way, Iowa markets as many hogs every 
ten days as the average of the thirty-five lowest producing 
states market in a year. Iowa slaughters about as many of 
her own hogs within the state as are produced by any other 
state. Iowa also leads as a producer of finished beef. During 
the past eight years Iowa has marketed approximately one- 
fifth of all the beef animals slaughtered under Federal inspec- 
tion. lJIowa also markets large numbers of sheep and lambs. 

The Iowa farmers and shippers let us know in the hun- 
dreds of testimonials which they write to us that they value 
the service highly, as a means of getting “up to the minute,” 
accurate, and authentic reports upon which to base their busi- 
ness operations. Most of our reports are received over a leased 
wire directly from the Bureau of Marketing Information of 
the United States Department of Agriculture at Washington. 
The fact that the radio listener is able to get the service quickly 
and promptly means that more farmers are finding that it is 
a profitable investment to purchase a first-class receiving set. 
We have several letters on file to the effect that the listener, 
after having become a student of marketing conditions and 
seasonal trends of the market, disposed of his produce for 
enough greater return to more than pay for his receiving set 
in the one transaction. 

There is perhaps no material that sounds so uninteresting 
as market reports unless the listener has a financial reason for 
being interested in them. We realize this and have sought to 
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vary the program as much as possible by broadcasting other 
material worthy of being broadcast from a college station. 

During the past year, WOI broadcast 1,519 educational 
programs and 798 entertainment programs. The educational 
numbers have been provided by members of our own faculty, 
and by distinguished visitors to our campus who had a message 
which we felt would be of interest to many persons who are 
accustomed to tune in on our programs. 

The lectures broadcast by our own faculty deal for the 
most part with different phases of agriculture, home economics, 
engineering, industrial science, and veterinary medicine. Dur- 
ing the college year 1929-30, a series of thirty-minute pro- 
grams was given at ten o’clock on Tuesdays and Thursdays 
known as the Homemakers’ Half-Hour. This work is con- 
ducted by Mrs. Henry Ness, a member of the home-economics 
faculty of Iowa State College. Mrs. Ness was able to secure 
the co-operation of the members of the faculty in her own divi- 
sion and other departments of the College, and 126 addresses 
were delivered during this “half-hour.” 

The programs were on a wide range of subject-matter, 
and, judging from the response received from the listeners, 
material of value was presented. When copies of the address 
were offered to the listener, there was usually a large response. 
The number varied from a few to several hundred. The 
address, “What Shall We Do with Our Aluminum Cooking 
Utensils, Throw Them Away or Use Them?” prepared by 
Miss Mabel Nelson, head of Foods and Nutrition Department, 
brought requests for 290 copies. 

Following the broadcast of an address on “Sea Weed and 
the Goiter Problem,” by Sarah Field, a graduate student in 
Foods and Nutrition, there were over four hundred requests 
for samples of the seaweed powder and requests for informa- 
tion as to where it could be purchased. 

One of the most interesting series of talks was given on 
“Art Appreciation” in which Mrs. Ness discussed such paint- 
ings as Raphael’s “Madonna of the Chair” while all through 
radioland hundreds of housewives paused in their busy morn- 
ing’s work to study a copy of this painting as the talk was 
being given. Copies of twelve paintings had previously been 
mailed at an expense of 25 cents to those who requested them. 
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More than thirty-three hundred copies of the talks on “Art 
Appreciation” were sent to listeners who requested them. 

The other topics on the program of the Homemakers’ 
Half-Hour program were given interesting titles; for ex- 
ample, “Frocks for Furniture” sounds much more attractive 
than slip covers. While women may be interested in a few 
recipes, our experience is that the better programs are those 
in which important subjects, such as Child Care and Training, 
Books for Children, Style Forecasts for Spring, and Father’s 
Place in the Home, are discussed in an interesting manner. 
The response for this program has been so large that we have 
arranged to keep it in operation during the summer. 

One of our problems has been to determine the best way 
for members of our faculty to proceed in giving their addresses. 
We have reached the conclusion that there is no one best way, 
but it is a question which the individuality of the speaker and 
his subject-matter must determine. For example, we found in 
the field of agricultural economics that it was a difficult mat- 
ter for a member of the faculty to discuss a controversial 
question without being misunderstood or seeming to commit 
the college to a certain policy. During the past two years we 
have had what appears to be an impromptu conversation be- 
tween “Bill” and “Jeff”; it is in reality a carefully worked- 
out set of questions and answers in which the listener 1s led 
to think through both sides of the argument on such topics as 
farm relief, tariff, and chain farming. We believe that most 
listeners no longer tune in for the novelty of the thing, but for 
program values. There are fewer distance hunters and more 
people who use just one, or a very few stations, and the change 
is gradually but surely turning from programs of a purely 
entertaining sort to those of educational material. 

It is the experience of the faculty of our Department of 
Psychology, who have been broadcasting a weekly half-hour 
program at ten o’clock on Fridays for the past three years, 
that the public is much interested, not because they want to 
be entertained, but because they want to know the truth and 
want to be guided in study that has previously been denied 
to them. The audience seems to be from the schools, the 
junior colleges, the homes, the stores, and the shops. The 
letters come from all parts of Iowa and from nine other states. 
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The addresses on child psychology always bring a response 
from the mothers, while business psychology appeals to the 
men. Talks on abnormal psychology appeal to all classes. 
One address on abnormal psychology recently brought over two 
hundred responses, some asking for copies of the talk for use 
in the programs of parent-teacher associations or of clubs, some 
stating their problem and asking for further information, and 
others merely expressing appreciation. 

Mr. J. E. Evans plans to equip the Psychology Depart- 
ment with a receiving set so classes in session at the time a 
lecture is being broadcast may listen to it in the classroom. 
The feeling is that on many occasions the lecture being 
given is superior to the class recitation on the same subject. 
The most successful talks have been those discussing only 
a few points, but with these illustrated with pertinent and 
clear-cut examples. | 

Our mail is quite large. We receive hundreds of letters 
addressed to WO] asking for information that we cannot give 
personally, but these requests are forwarded by campus mail 
to the person on the campus who is in a position to give the 
desired service. Members of our faculty think the radio a 
reliable way in which to disseminate timely information. Our 
Extension Service finds this a desirable way of broadcasting 
general information that may be followed later by more defi- 
nite group study. 

Two kinds of programs have been sponsored by our libra- 
rians. A competent member of the staif has reviewed outstand- 
ing magazine articles and given much valuable information. 
Frequently following a book review the station has received a 
great many requests from interested listeners inquiring whether 
or not the book could be borrowed or where it could be pur- 
chased. This is especially true when a book of the non-fiction 
type is reviewed. We do not want to refuse to loan the books 
to our radio friends from the College Library, yet we find that 
we cannot launch a library extension service without using 
books that might be in demand by the faculty and students 
of the college, and without using funds that have been appro- 
priated for the use of the College Library. 

After some discussion it was decided to offer to our listeners 
the opportunity of becoming members of the WOI Radio Book 
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Club. We did not burden ourselves with many rules, but 
made the statement that the club would be a non-profit organ- 
ization, and upon receipt of $3.00 the member would receive 
a receipt with twenty coupons attached. Each coupon was to 
be good for the loan of a book sent postpaid, and the club would 
not be started unless there was a response of one hundred 
members, and, as a third restriction, not more than three hun- 
dred would be accepted. 

No book list had been sent out and the prospective member 
knew nothing of what it would contain, except that there would 
be standard non-fiction works, some later fiction, and some old 
favorites that had stood the test of time. We took it as a 
high tribute that within the next few days we received by 
telephone, telegraph, special delivery, and ordinary mail 252 
checks of $3.00 each. The writers complimented us on the 
idea and stated that although it was somewhat of a gamble, 
since our morning musical program was so much above the 
average, and because they were willing to “try anything once,” 
they were taking a chance on our selection of books. 

Our College Librarian, Mr. Charles Brown, assisted by 
Miss Julia A. Robinson, executive secretary of the lowa Library 
Commission, and Mr. Forest Spaulding, of the Des Moines 
Public Library, made out our initial book list. The list of 
titles to be available, some simple rules and suggestions, and 
the numbered coupon receipts were mailed to the members 
February 7, 1930. Fortunately for us, all of the club mem- 
bers did not ask for books by return mail and not many asked 
for the same book. 

We did not encourage others to join the Club until we had 
mastered the mechanics of operating a small club. Yet, we 
have had a slow but steady growth and now have a membership 
of 284. These members are found in seventy-seven of Lowa’s 
ninety-nine counties, and forty-three of them are found in 
such parts of the adjacent states as fall within the third zone. 
Because we are operating as a non-profit library, we were able 
to secure reduced postal rates effective in the first, second, and 
third postal zones. Memberships have not been accepted be- 
yond the third zone. 

While no one in the state may be said to be without library 
facilities, since all may procure books through the State Trav- 
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eling Library Department of the Library Commission, yet the 
people on the farms and in the towns and villages that do not 
have the libraries do not have the same reading advantages as 
do their city cousins who have immediate access to libraries. 
While our original purpose was to be of service to our radio 
friends on the farms and in the smaller communities, we soon 
found memberships were coming in from city housewives, and 
business and professional men and women who wished books 
but preferred to have them come by mail. We find that ap- 
proximately one-third of our members live in towns and cities 
that have libraries. 

Our modest Radio Book Club Library consists of three 
hundred volumes ranging in price from books listed at 75 
cents to $5.00, but whose average price is $1.53, including 
delivery charges, less the regular discount to libraries. The 
range may be said to cover books of biography, description and 
travel, the home, literature, psychology, philosophy, religion, 
science, miscellaneous, as well as standard and late fiction. 

Some of our members have used all of their twenty coupons 
and have sent in their second $3.00 check for a renewal mem- 
bership. We have been fortunate, because we have not lost a 
book or had any returned that seemed to have been mistreated. 
Three memberships have been canceled for reasons acceptable 
to both parties, and two new members have not yet drawn their 
first book. The remaining 279 members have used a total of 
1,862 books, or an average of 6.6 books each in the four months 
from February 14 to June 14. We find our club members 
inherently honest. While we have no way of collecting fines, 
we suggested that they fine themselves 2 cents a day on over- 
due books. In this way we frequently receive fines, running 
from 2 cents to 38 cents from a member. 

While our venture may still be said to be in the experi- 
mental stage, we are convinced that it offers a real opportunity 
to be of service. It has great possibilities of expansion; study 
groups in farm and village-club work, parent-teacher associa- 
tion work, farm-bureau work, and numerous other lines of 
worthy endeavor may be tried. One enthusiastic young mother 
writes, “The Radio Book Club is the century’s greatest blessing 
to the mothers of little folks. Here is the chance to keep up 
with no more time or energy used than that needed to pick a 
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book from the mail box and return it by the same easy and 
speedy method.” We plan to continue the work and allow 
it to develop in as far as we may be of service to our adult 
listeners. We will be glad to send our book list and a copy 
of our rules and suggestions to interested persons. 

The reading of a chapter of fiction has been another pop- 
ular type of library period. One of the most popular books 
read in this manner was A Lantern in Her Hand, written 
by Bess Streeter Aldrich. Hundreds of. the most personal, 
intimate, and, in many cases, even pathetic letters were received 
testifying to the pleasure that the listener received from this 
form of entertainment. 

Women on the farms tell of many novel schemes they use 
so that they may get the program without loss of time. One 
woman reported that she had her loud-speaker attached to a 
long drop cord so that she could carry it from room to room 
and even to the upstairs bedrooms; thus she need not miss a 
word of the program she wished to hear and could also con- 
tinue her household duties. Others reported that they plan 
their work so that they can prepare the vegetables for the 
next meal or do the family mending at this time; and since 
it has brought about regularity in doing the housework there 
now seems to be more time to do the tasks that never used 
to get done at all. One writes that she brings the dishpan 
into the library on a tea cart, adding that the fixed time of 
the regular program beginning acts as a spur for her to get 
some self-appointed task done by the time the program starts. 
For one family this is known as mother’s half-hour and no 
interruption is permitted by members of the household. 

Recently the announcer asked whether or not the daily 
library period from 9:00 to 9:30 in the morning should be 
discontinued through the summer months on the plea that 
listeners were probably too busy to listen. A storm of protest 
followed. Many farm women said that by nine o’clock they 
already had put in four hours of hard work and needed a 
brief period of rest. One letter asked to have the program 
discontinued for a month, because the writer was to be gone 
for a month and did not want to miss any of the program. 
Be it said to this lady’s credit, however, that the next day she 
wrote a second letter stating she had been thinking it over and 
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was willing for the program to proceed so others might not 
be deprived of the pleasure which she so much coveted. 

A part of last year’s programs, 798 to be specific, were 
devoted to some form of entertainment. The programs varied 
widely, some of them being vocal or instrumental concerts by 
students and faculty, working under the direction of mem- 
bers of our faculty of the Department of Music. Thousands 
of listeners testify to the pleasure they derive from hearing 
a realistic “play by play” broadcast of our athletic events. Sev- 
eral hundred concerts were given in which phonograph records 
of the better type of music are broadcast; many of our listeners 
eat breakfast while hearing some good music. 

About two years ago the announcer made the statement 
that since there had been some pressure exerted by the friends 
of jazz music to have the classical music discontinued and so- 
called popular music substituted, we would like to hear from 
our listening public, whose opinions would be taken into con- 
sideration when we formulated our future musical program. 
Out of the first thousand letters received, you will be interested 
to know that 963 asked for a continuance of the classical, semi- 
classical, and better type of record, 30 asked for the so-called 
popular music, and 7 in a spirit of fair play suggested 
that we make a fifty-fifty division and present some of each 
sort. Many of these letters were long and gave detailed 
arguments for continuing the better type of program. Some 
of the reasons mentioned were: since WOL] is a college station, 
it should broadcast only the best music; it is a positive uplift 
in music appreciation; it starts the day out right. Since 96 
per cent is as near a unanimous expression as we can well 
hope to get from the public, we are happy to state that we 
have continued the better type of program. The interesting 
side light on this situation is that over half of the responses 
asking for the better selections came from men and women 
on farms, which proves rather conclusively to us that rural 
people are as enthusiastic in support of good music as the 
people who dwell in the cities and villages. It is also our 
conviction that the broadcaster is missing his guess who feels 
that he has to play down or let down when addressing rural 
people. They not only do not enjoy the program, but resent 
the implication that they cannot appreciate the finer things of 
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life. The general truth of this statement is further borne out 
by the statement made by Walter Damrosch, the leader of 
the world famous New York Symphony Orchestra, following 
his first marvelous series of concerts on music appreciation. 
You perhaps heard them as they were broadcast by the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company. Without meaning to “rub it 
in” on our hosts in Ohio and friends from other states, it 1s 
a source of satisfaction to the people from the “state where 
the tall corn grows” to know that Professor Damrosch makes 
the following unsolicited comment: “I have received more 
letters and telegrams of appreciation from Iowa than from 
any other state in the Union. This shows the discriminating 
taste of radio listeners in Iowa.” While this is entertainment 
of the finest type, we believe it is also education of the highest 
type. The concerts were heard and appreciated not only by 
the school children, but also by adults in every walk of life 
all over the country. 

Upon what mental level should we broadcast our educa- 
tional material? A discussion of this question needs to be fur- 
ther qualified by asking whether we are considering courses 
supplementary to the elementary-school curriculum, the high- 
school subjects, courses for college or university credit, or 
courses for adult education. There is a distinct place for each 
type of program. Many stations broadcasting an educational 
program have pioneered the way in certain phases of the work. 
Secretary of Interior Ray Lyman Wilbur called a Conference 
on Radio Education which met on May 24, 1929. This was 
attended by leaders of education as well as of radio broad- 
casters. The report is interesting and seems to indicate that 
there is a real problem involved. No best way to solve it was 
outlined, but committees were appointed to continue the inves- 
tigations. One of the best things that may come from the 
report of this investigation is that we may learn of the success 
and failures of certain educational features that have been tried 
by other stations and profit by their examples. 

Many of the educational features of the WOI program 
are arranged in a series of lectures on timely information and 
may be classed as a means of furthering adult education. We 
have not broadcast any correspondence extension courses for 
college credit for the reason that, since we did not have the 
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facilities for assigning and conducting the collateral reading, 
the term reports, and the final examinations, we did not care 
to tie up the station for the service of a limited group. 

Director Bruce Mahan of our sister educational institution, 
the University of Iowa, informs me that they are now broad- 
casting during this summer session two classroom courses over 
WSUI. One is on contemporary American poetry, and the 
other on classical music. During the past college year they 
broadcast courses from nineteen departments of the Univer- 
sity. Their experience in broadcasting courses taken for credit 
has proved to be satisfactory and is being continued. 

We are in receipt of a report from O. L. Dustheimer, 
professor of mathematics and astronomy, of Baldwin-Wallace 
College of Berea, Ohio, telling of the interesting response 
that was received to a broadcast of a science course by WTAM 
of Cleveland; he stated that 74 of 258 students enrolled suc- 
cessfully completed the course and were graduated by being 
awarded a certificate at a commencement exercise conducted 
over the radio. The significant thing is not their single accom- 
plishment, but the trend it shows in present radio practice. 

The program of WOI may be said to be more particularly 
one of giving service reports and information that may be 
classed as adult education. While some attention has been 
given to being of service to the elementary and secondary 
schools, we have not been of as much service in this respect 
as we hope we may be in the future, for the reason that most 
of our faculty are trained for giving technical instruction to 
pupils of a different level. While there are some notable re- 
ceptions, we believe this is a real problem with most of the 
college broadcasting stations, and that they would welcome 
the opportunity to be of greater service if they only had the 
services of the right sort of teachers. 

Most of the discussion that has come to our attention has 
suggested having a master teacher prepare a typical lesson and 
broadcast it over a chain hook-up. This is fine except that 
having once been broadcast, the lesson cannot be reproduced 
without again enlisting the services of the same master teacher. 
We should suggest that the National Advisory Council on 
Radio in Education consider the advisability of having the mas- 
ter teacher record the lesson on a disk making 33.3 revolutions 
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per minute. There does not appear to be any reason’ why 
it would be more difficult or more expensive to record a lesson 
on the causes of the American Revolution or typical lessons 
in geography, and English, than it is to make a record of the 
songs and sayings of Amos and Andy, or Sunday evening at 
Seth Parker’s. We believe, if this were done, that most edu- 
cational broadcasting stations could gradually acquire a stock 
of these records of master teachers in the various subjects and 
use them once a semester, or once a year at stated hours on 
stated days, as might be outlined in a course of study. 

The lack of response to a certain program should not be 
interpreted to mean that there were no listeners or that the 
listeners were not interested in the program. We have come 
to feel that our listeners will write to us when they have 
something to tell us that they think we should know, or if they 
have a request to make. If an address may be supplemented 
by a recently issued bulletin, the statement is made that the bul- 
letin will be sent on request. This results in many requests 
for the material which, we have interpreted to mean, 1s not 
so much an attempt to get something for nothing, as it is an 
honest attempt to get more information of a certain sort. Thus 
we are to feel that one of our greatest opportunities for service 
is broadcasting a program of helpful information so that our 
listeners may improve their practice in doing useful operations. 

We have permission to quote some facts in which we be- 
lieve you will be interested, concerning radio broadcasting 
from what is perhaps the most comprehensive scientific study 
of the subject that has been made up to this time. This 
study was made for the National Broadcasting Company by 
Daniel Starch and staff. Mr. Starch is consultant in Com- 
mercial Research at Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

Mr. Starch estimates that there was in the United States 
on January 1, 1929, a radio audience of 41,453,496 who are 
supplied with programs by 11,032,855 receiving sets. The 
average time the sets have been in use is one year and eight 
months. Only 3 per cent have had one for more than five years. 
There was no significant difference between geographical dis- 
tricts of the country, or among cities, towns, or farms, or among 
occupations or income groups. 

The receiving sets have an average of five and one-fourth 
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tubes. About two-thirds of the families have a set of five or 
six tubes and only 3 per cent of the sets are crystal sets, which 
proves rather conclusively that radio is here to stay because 
people are not satisfied with makeshift receiving sets. Four- 
fifths (81 per cent) listen daily or practically daily, that is, 
“today” or “yesterday.” Only 9 per cent listened more than 
a week ago. Sixty-eight per cent of the families use their sets 
two hours or more daily. About one-fourth use it four hours 
or more daily. The most popular time of the day for listening 
is from seven to eleven in the evening with the maximum 
between eight and ten. The noon hour, twelve to one, and 
the supper or dinner hour, six to seven in the evening, are 
about equal in importance. Farmers listen more between noon 
and two o’clock, but apparently go to bed earlier. They listen 
less after nine in the evening. Eighty-four per cent of the 
reports indicate that the whole family is “listening in” when 
the radio set is turned on. 

The farmers asked for religious services, crops, market 
reports, and children’s programs more than their city neigh- 
bors. Nearly three-fourths (73 per cent) of the farmers, 
representing about one-fourth of the population of the United 
States, enjoy talks on agricultural subjects. Contrary to a 
popular belief, nearly four-fifths (78 per cent) report that 
they use their radio during the summer time. Only 15 per 
cent report no use. Approximately three-fourths (73 per 
cent) listen regularly to one or two favorite stations. Only 
one-fifth seek distant stations, and about three-fourths said 
they listened about equally on all evenings. From the anal- 
ysis just given, it is easy to reach the conclusion that radio is 
here to stay; but it is still in its infancy as far as we are now 
reaching the maximum efficiency of its usefulness. 

One problem that confronted us was how to make a wider 
use of our plant during our silent hours. Most of the mem- 
bers of our faculty and visitors to the campus who have a 
message to the public have to go through the experience of 
broadcasting for the first time, and some of them have found 
that “mike fright” is as real a thing as is stage fright to the 
amateur public speaker who appears before a physical audi- 
ence. Since radio is so new, there has been no way for a person 
to proceed except to prepare his material and gain experience 
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by a sort of trial-and-error method and trust to his friends 
to be frank enough to give him constructive criticism. We 
have thought that we could be of some service to the coming 
generation of radio announcers and speakers and incidentally 
to the listening public if we could help some of the young 
people to acquire something of a broadcasting technique, before 
being actually confronted with the responsibility of broad- 
casting before a critical audience of unseen listeners. 

Believing that a pleasing voice and a correct accent go a 
long way toward making a radio program successful, that the 
lack of these qualities may spoil an otherwise splendid pro- 
gram, and that it is one of the broadcaster’s problems to help 
his prospective talent to realize that radio now sets the fashion 
in diction and pronunciation, we secured the co-operation of 
Mr. John Thurber, professor in the English Department, 
who brought his classes to the studio during silent hours. 
These students gave both prepared and extemporaneous exer- 
cises before the microphone; these exercises were not sent out 
over the air, but a critical group of classmates offered con- 
structive criticism of the speaker as to his hesitancy of speech, 
his mispronunciation of words, rattling of papers before con- 
denser microphone, the clearing of his throat and his modula- 
tion of tone; in general, they told the prospective speaker his 
faults and virtues in a manner that was nothing if not frank 
and was the envy of the station director. Some member of the 
class served as announcer and received some training in a voca- 
tion that while comparatively new is an important one, and 
sure to be of greater importance as we acquire skill and ex- 
perience in broadcasting. This is an interesting experiment 
that may be tried with profit by any class in English or Public 
Speaking which has access to a broadcasting studio during silent 
hours or to a public-address system. 

We think that radio is not going to be a panacea for all 
the ills of mankind, but we believe that it is one method 
of supplying helpful information to people who are in a 
receptive frame of mind. When we receive letters and cards 
written in a cramped style, using poor language, with many 
misspelled words, but through it all letting us know that the 
writer has heard a certain program and wants further infor- 
mation of that sort, we cannot help feeling that in the promo- 
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tion of adult education, radio is bound to occupy a position of 
importance second only to that of printing in the long list of 
inventions that have proved to be a boon to mankind. 


DISCUSSION 
Mr. PERry:” 

The importance of Mr. Griffith’s paper can only be appreciated 
when it is considered in the light of the conditions among radio stations. 
The educational stations are closing, for of the 77 that we had six 
months ago, we have only 63 left. I discussed the situation not long 
ago with the executives of large broadcasting chains. ‘The attitude of 
one man was that his company could do everything that needed to be 
done in broadcasting. ‘They have large stations in all parts of the 
country, and they are more than glad to have educational programs, 
good ones. They see no need for these weaker educational stations. 

I asked him if this company would be willing to set apart definite 
hours for education, and actually turn the time over to educators, giving 
them a contract assuring them of continuity. He replied, “Of course, 
we have to sell our best hours, because we have expenses to pay and that 
is the only way we can pay them; and, of course, we cannot permit our 
facilities to be used for talks that would detract from the interests of 
our company.” That is a perfectly logical point of view for a business 
organization. ‘They cannot give away their assets or reduce their 
income beyond the point where it covers expenses. 

I discussed the matter of educational broadcasting and the com- 
mercial stations with the president of a university not long ago. His 
point of view was that it is unfair for the laws of the country, the Federal 
Radio Commission, and the Supreme Court of the United States to 
leave educators in a position where they have to compete against clowns. 
Mr. CHARTERS:® 

What do you do for the elementary schools of Iowa? 

Mr. GRIFFITH: 

We are not doing anything, for this reason: our faculty is a faculty 
of a technical school giving instruction in agriculture, general engineer- 
ing, and similar subjects. We do have a department under the division 
of home economics which gives some attention to child care and training, 
but their programs have been more for teachers and parents than for 
children. I should like to see the use of records prepared by master 
teachers brought about by the National Council on Education. We 
do not have the proper faculty to put on a program for children, but 


if we had such records, we would be glad to do it. 


2 U.S. Office of Education, Washington. 
3 Director, Bureau of Educational Research, Ohio State University. 
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Mr. CHARTERS: 

Have you considered putting your programs into the schools? 

Mr. GRIFFITH: 

Our musical programs come early in the morning, and we hesitate 
to change the time, for it seems to be the acceptable time for business 
and professional men before going to the office, students and teachers 
before going to school, and others. We have not reached the point 
of arranging programs in musical appreciation for the schools of the state. 
Mr. CHARTERS: 

You have spare time, I suppose, during school hours? 

Mr. GriFFITH: 

Our program is rather crowded during the morning. We could 
arrange some time, but our market reports use most of the morning. 
‘This season we are on the air from six thirty in the morning, with an 
almost uninterrupted program until about two, although we could find 
some time if we decided that that was the thing to do. 

Mr. Koon:* 

What supervision have you over the preparation of manuscripts? 
What do you do before the broadcasts? What instructions do you give 
new speakers before they go on the air? 

Mr. GRIFFITH: 

Our choice of topics is generally due to some of our listeners’ asking 
for information. Often the idea originates in our own office. We say, 
“Here is a man who has some ability,” or “‘He is a master of a particular 
subject in which information needs to be given,” or ““This is the right 
time of year to put out this man’s information,” or “This is a quarter 
of the campus that has not been worked quite as hard as some of the 
others.’” We go to this person and his response is usually: “I am busy, 
but if you think I should try to do it, I will.” ‘Then turning aside the 
objections which may or may not arise, we tell him to prepare his manu- 
script in simple language which will appeal to an audience of sixth- or 
seventh-grade intelligence; make few points, but illustrate them defi- 
nitely; and if he uses any technical terms to be sure he explains them; 
and having reached the stopping point, to stop. 

We have found that an address should not run beyond fifteen min- 
utes. “Ten minutes would be even better. We have found that it 
sometimes pays for the unaccustomed broadcaster to have an audition. 
It is a little hard to get faculty men to do this. 

I have suggested to different faculty persons that they write out 
their talks, take a card and draw off the headings, and then discuss them 
rather extemporaneously. No matter how carefully a point is brought 
out in reading, the listeners are conscious of its having been read to 
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them, and they prefer to have it spoken extemporaneously. “There seems 
to be no one best way of doing this; I have had to use my judgment in 
making suggestions. We have encouraged people, in speaking before 
the microphone, to do what we call visualize an audience and imagine 
they are speaking to them and looking them in the eye instead of talking 
over the heads of people they cannot visualize. 

Mr. Mercer?” 

Would your broadcasting system go on just the same under a 
national system? 
Mr. GriFFITH: 

I suspect that there is a little indirect advertising for the colleges in 
the thing that we are doing, but we are not playing that up at all. 
Occasionally, I get a letter from some student who asks about the facili- 
ties for taking engineering. I send the letter to the person who can 
give him the information, but I do not try consciously to make the radio 
station an advertising agency for the college. 

I believe that the university and college broadcasting stations are 
being crowded out. At Ames we have not worried about that, because 
we are, to all purposes, a government station having a leased wire and 
telegrapher by which we get the market reports furnished by the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. Prrman:® 

Tell us more about the experience you had with the dialogue method, 
how you did it, and whether it was merely a one-sided conversation? 
Was it asking brief questions, or did it have the form of a conversation? 
Mr. GRIFFITH: 

We had two experiences. In the first, I sent letters which I had 
received to the professor who was to do the talking on that day, and 
he underscored the part he proposed to discuss. Our excuse for broad- 
casting the replies was that these problems were of sufficient interest and 
importance to other people to warrant answers. During the broadcast 
I asked each question, and the professor answered it. We stopped this, 
because my contribution did not amount to anything. ‘The second 
dialogue I mentioned was between two young professors who came 
before the microphone, knowing nearly what they were going to say. 

If they were going to discuss chain farming, one man would open 
with the statement that he had been in a certain county and had met a 
friend over there who took him to task for certain statements, then the 
other professor would ask what he said, and so on. He would set forth 
the arguments on the other side of the question. “They would break in 
on each other just as we would if we sat down here and talked, but they 
both had equal responsibility in putting over that program. 


® Dalhousie University. 
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In this dialogue method we set up both sides of the argument. We 
cite incidents and references and set the listener thinking to make a 
decision for himself. When the fan mail comes in, we receive letters 
which read, “I am much pleased to get the slant on this matter,” and 
we feel that this is a good scheme when handling controversial subjects. 
Mr. Pirman: 

Could you find two men in the same university, on the faculty, who 
really disagree with each other, or does one of them have to present 
arguments on the other side? 

Mr. GRIFFITH: 

Undoubtedly, he takes an opposite side with which he does not 
agree, but, as in our college debating days, he has sold himself on it 
before the close of the argument, lots of times. 

Mr. CHARTERS: 

Do you put out the idea, as the result of these broadcasts, that the 
college is taking no position on controversial issues, but is presenting 
both sides? Or does the opinion go out that you have on your faculty 
people with opposing views? 

Mr. GriFFITH: 

I think the listeners understand that the argument is being made for 
their benefit. We have not gone so far as to say that this professor is 
an ardent supporter of this side and this the other, but we do put in the 
statement now and then that the institution is representing the state of 
Iowa, and we are presenting the most common argument for both sides. 


UNIVERSITY OF IOWA’S RADIO COURSES 
CARL MENZER‘ 


We have records of the University of Iowa broadcasting 
during 1913 or 1914, much before radiotelephony was even 
started. As soon as radiotelephony was started, we began 
broadcasting educational programs and have continued ever 
since. We have tried every possible way in order to find the 
best method. Through different seasons of the year the method 
of presenting our program varies. I cannot say that we have 
hit on any scheme that is better than any other, but we are 
trying them all, and, as each year goes by, we either present a 
new series or continue with some that have proved successful. 


7 Director, Station WSUI, University of Iowa. 
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We have not as yet tried to reach the schools to any great 
extent, although there have been courses offered in past years 
for the school-teachers. None at present are designed partic- 
ularly for that purpose, although a number of our courses 
being broadcast could be used for that purpose very nicely. 

For the past four or five years we have been giving courses 
for credit. One of our students was actually granted a degree 
by radio. He was a disabled war veteran. He took by radio 
a few hours’ credit which he lacked and obtained his degree. I 
should say the enrollment of these courses was from twenty- 
five to over one hundred. Some of the faculty are enthusiastic 
about giving these courses, being glad to help us all they can; 
others are not so enthusiastic. 

The University supports us unanimously in Iowa. I do 
not know what the annual budget is, but whatever we need 
is taken from the funds of the Extension Department. The 
budget varies. For instance, this year we are putting in a great 
deal of new equipment, and so it will be considerably more than 
last year. Although our power is only 500 watts, we reach, 
under good weather conditions, the entire state, but in bad 
weather we cannot cover the northern and western part because 
we are in the eastern part of the state. 


RADIO PROGRAMS OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 
SOUTH DAKOTA 


B. B. BRACKETT® ; 


At the University of South Dakota we have a course dif- 
ferent from any that has been reported and different, so far as 
I can find, from any put on by any station in the United States 
or Canada. This is a course in German dialect. We give read- 
ings in low German and also German songs. The head of the 
Department of German has put on many of the broadcasts with 
the assistance of those who sing the German songs. I do not 
think this has a direct, educational value, although we give 
them some information, but it seems to be most excellent in 
obtaining a certain amount of good will for the station and 
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University. We have some most enthusiastic reports from 
people of German descent, many are delighted with it, stating 
that they have not heard low German in twenty years. 

Our programs in general during the past year have con- 
sisted of an eight to nine broadcast three evenings each week. 
These broadcasts consist of music, not jazz, for 20 minutes, then 
a talk by some member of the faculty for 20 minutes, and then 
20 minutes more of music. For instance, the Home Economics 
Department presents whatever subjects it wishes in the period 
of 20 minutes for the regular broadcast of a month. Medicine, 
engineering, and other departments are represented; the sub- 
jects are largely selected by the persons who give the talks. 

In addition to that, in the last half-year we gave a half- 
hour Spanish lesson from eight to eight-thirty each Thursday 
evening. No attempt was made to develop the registration, 
but we received some enthusiastic reports. The question-and- 
answer plan was used; the instructor who had charge of the 
programs, in most cases, answered the questions in Spanish 
which were asked in English by an assistant. 


NEBRASKA WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY’S 
PIONEER STATION 


J. C. JENSEN® 


We were broadcasting from Nebraska Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, if you call it that, with a one-kilowatt station set in the 
early days of the war. We began sending out the headlines of 
the paper by radio, along with weather forecasts. Our present 
radio transmitter was purchased in the fall of 1920, and we 
have been broadcasting over it ever since. I think one of the 
first lectures ever given in our part of the country was given by 
radio in 1923, when a class of about twenty, each equipped 
with a head set, “listened in.” That gives you an idea that we 
have been broadcasting for some time. 

We have somewhat different problems from those at the 
University of Iowa. Ours is a smaller college, and we do not 
have so large a budget. At present we are sharing time with 

® Director, Station WCAJ, Nebraska Wesleyan University. 
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WOW at Omaha. We are on the air about twelve hours a 
week. We have had as many as one hundred or one hundred 
fifteen register for courses for teachers, but last winter we lost 
the man who has been the mainstay in that work, and since then 
we have not done so well. In fact, we did not attempt to 
register pupils, but gave several courses. 


DISCUSSION 

Mr. MERCER: 

Do any of your talks or lessons go to the schools? 
Mr. JENSEN: 

Not to any extent. We are expecting to branch into that this fall. 
Mr. CHARTERS: 

How long are your talks? 
Mr. JENSEN: 

Usually fifty minutes. 


EDUCATIONAL BROADCASTING FROM OHIO 
STATE UNIVERSITY 


Ro Ca GG 27 


Since 1921 the Ohio State University Broadcasting Station, 
WEAO, has offered an extensive educational program. An 
idea of the extent of this program may be gained from the 
figures of the past year just completed. Forty-six of the sixty 
departments of instruction of the University have been repre- 
sented on the programs, thirty-three of these departments 
having offered definite radio courses. With but two exceptions 
these courses have been informal; no registration has been re- 
quired, nor has any organization of the listening class been 
attempted. The Station has co-operated with the State Depart- 
ment of Education in presenting the programs of the Ohio 
School of the Air. Aside from this last mentioned, no other 
programs have been broadcast directly to the public schools. 
For the most part our programs are devoted to evening lec- 
tures intended for adults. 

The Station has broadcast an average of twenty-five hours 


per week for the past year, and broadcast continually, even 
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throughout the months of summer vacation. We divide time 
on an equal basis with an Ohio commercial station, and our 
schedule includes three evening broadcasts a week, from seven 
until ten, and four regular programs during the daytime. One 
of the evening programs has been called a farm-night pro- 
gram, and all of the agricultural lectures and information have 
been presented during this period. The evening program, as 
a rule, has consisted of five or six fifteen-minute lectures, in- 
terspersed by brief musical programs and dramas. These 
musical programs, for the most part, have been given by stu- 
dent organizations, under the direction of the Department of 
Music of the University, although a small orchestra has been 
employed occasionally for special programs. A small fund has 
been provided for this purpose. Our staff consists of six full- 
time people and four part-time assistants, who have carried 
out the WEAO programs; the budget for the year has been 
approximately $17,000. 

Most of the lectures broadcast have been presented in 
series, some with four lectures only and others running once 
each week throughout the entire year. In some cases one indi- 
vidual has given the entire series of lectures, although quite 
frequently other members of the same department interested 
in the same general subject have appeared. Two courses, Span- 
ish and economics, have been presented in which the listeners 
have been asked to register and purchase a selected textbook to 
follow the lectures, and in which the lecture work has been sup- 
plemented by assigned readings. In the economics course only 
thirty-five students purchased the textbook and followed the 
work throughout. The Spanish course attracted slightly over 
two hundred listeners who were sufficiently interested to pur- 
chase the textbook and register for this work. Professor Gutier- 
rez, who gave the Spanish lessons, at one time offered to correct 
and mark an assigned written lesson; this resulted in more 
papers being received than he could conveniently mark during 
the following week. Great enthusiasm was shown by many of 
the Spanish students, and, at the conclusion of this series of 
fifty half-hour radio lessons, quite a number wrote to the pro- 
fessor in Spanish, thanking him for his efforts. The result of 
these two series of lectures has caused us to believe that similar 
plans will prove successful in handling courses in other sub- 
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jects, and we expect to inaugurate several beginning next fall. 
A large number of lectures have been broadcast from four 
to five in the afternoon direct from the classroom or lecture 
hall. Although no particular plan has been followed, the lec- 
tures broadcast have been those given by visiting speakers 
called to the campus for special occasions who gave one or more 
lectures before a general audience. Seventeen buildings of the 
University are permanently equipped so that broadcasting may 
be done with little difficulty, on only a few moments’ notice. 
Broadcasting station WEAO has each month published a 
six-page program bulletin, giving in detail the program of the 
station for the following month and a brief announcement and 
explanation of the courses of lectures to be given during that 
month. This bulletin has been mailed to any listeners request- 
ing it; five thousand copies have been distributed each month. 
It has been published for four years and is intended as a guide 
to the listener interested in our educational programs. Because 
of the great variety of subject-matter broadcast, we do not ex- 
pect any one person to listen to all of the broadcasts, any more 
than we expect a student enrolled at the University to attend 
all classes held on the campus. This program is intended to be 
used just as the University catalogue is used in selecting courses. 


EXPERIMENTS AT THE UNIVERSITY 
OF FLORIDA 


GARLAND POWELL" 


At the University of Florida we have tried many experi- 
ments in radio education. The first ones I shall mention are 
the courses given for credit, three having been offered the last 
two semesters. Fifty were registered in the course, School 
Curriculum, and forty-three certificates were issued. The one 
in child and adolescent psychology with twenty-five enrolled 
was the most popular class we had, probably because it was 
a subject that interested everyone. People from all over 
Florida and Alabama wrote about the course to Mr. Lancaster, 
who happens to be one of the best authorities in the country. 
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The other course offered was Elementary Spanish with 
nine or ten registered. I found upon investigation that we 
should have had quite a number more enrollments, but the 
classes were rather hurriedly organized. Furthermore, in vari- 
ous parts of the country, groups of teachers said that the static 
was so bad that they could not hear the lecturer. That was 
rather interesting to me, so an investigation was made. I found 
that the static was not because of weather conditions but because 
of the lecturer; he was uninteresting, and, although he was an 
authority on his subject, he did not present it so well as he 
might, had he been accustomed to the technique of radio. 

We felt that these courses for credit were, on the whole, 
successful, and next year we expect to have enrollments from 
one hundred to two hundred in the courses that we are to give. 
We have an elaborate program mapped out, more elaborate, 
as far as music is concerned, than the Damrosch programs 
which we used as a standard. We are going to give three 
courses in music appreciation: one for the fourth, fifth, and 
sixth grades; another for the seventh, eighth, and ninth 
grades, the junior high schools; and another for the high 
schools. We intend to give these courses three times a week. 
As an experiment last spring we tried this out with Miss 
Finney of the Victor Company in charge. She gave her first 
lesson in the morning, 9:00 to 9:30, “Beautiful Legends of 
Music,” and from 9:30 to 10:00 a popular period with us in 
Florida, “News of the Minute.” The program of musical 
appreciation, a journey to Russia in music, followed at 10 
o’clock and continued for 40 minutes. Aunt Sammy’s chat to 
the homemakers, a twenty-minute home-economics period was 
next, and at eleven o’clock we continued with music apprecia- 
tion, the literature of songs. A popular jazz program filled in 
the interval until twelve o’clock, after which we broadcast a 
résumé of national news, the weather report, and finally our 
agricultural hour. 

We go on the air at ten o’clock in the morning and run con- 
tinuously until we sign off, which is when the sun sets in 
Denver, because we share time with KOA. After we broadcast 
our educational features, we check up on them, not by the usual 
question and answer but by personal conference with the people 
of Florida. Our questioners go to the homes of these people, 
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some of whom own only a one- or two-tube set, and, after talk- 
ing with them, listen to the radio and observe the kinds of 
programs they like. 

It is rather amazing the number of adults who listen to the 
educational programs. An illiterate adult will often admit 
that the radio is a great pleasure to him because he is anxious 
to obtain an education. If it were not for the radio in his own 
home, he would not get it since he is timid about attending 
school as an illiterate adult. This thorough survey made by 
students of the University of Florida has shown us, for one 
thing, that people are rather apt to tune in on one station and 
keep that station until it signs off. 

Another interesting experiment is our night club, some- 

_ thing rather different from anything I have heard on the air. 
We allow a lot of our students with talent to broadcast one 
hour a week. This not only helps the station, but it permits 
the students to get rid of the surplus energy they have stored 
up. We found that to be a popular feature. We wanted to 
check up on this program and offered five live alligators, one 
for the first telegram filed, the second for the best verification, 
the third for the furthest communication, and so on. 

A real check, at least I consider it a real check of the station 
and our reception, was the response to our so-called Princess 
Serene. She is, supposedly, a psychic individual who answers 
questions over the radio. We did not announce that we were 
going to put her on the air until twelve o’clock that day, when 
we announced that we were now taking the pleasure of present- 
ing Princess Serene, who would answer questions within reason. 
The first day she was on the air for fifteen minutes, and she 
talked as most of these people do: “I hear a question coming 
from M.E. You wish to know where your husband 1s.” 
Princess Serene said she could not answer that question, because 
she was afraid it might cause a little matrimonial disturbance. 
The second day there were hundreds, I might say thousands, 
of letters for Princess Serene, asking her all sorts of questions. 
This really goes to show how many people listen in to a radio 
station. Most of those letters were from Jacksonville, although 
they have an NBC station there. Nevertheless, in presenting 
a program I take the attitude that every program that goes out 

should be presented so that it has educational value. 
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DISCUSSION 
Mr. Dae: 

What methods do the radio teachers use? How much correspond- 
ence is there between the teacher and student? 
Mr. PowELv: 

Every lecture must be followed with a paper. ‘The courses for 
credit are each one hour long and are sometimes tiresome. ‘The teach- 
ers who are taking courses for credit are often too tired after a day 
in a classroom to give much attention to the course. 

Mr. LaPrapveE:* 

I am much interested in what you say about your course in musical 
appreciation. How is the composition played! 
Mr. PowEL.: 

Orthophonic recording. 

Mr. LaPRaDE: 

Do you consider that superior to broadcasting? 
Mr. PowEL: 

I have found it so. In a 5,000-watt station like ours, even though it 
is powerful, we cannot afford to get great artists. “[herefore, we must 
do the next best thing. We get Victor or Columbia records presenting 
these great masters. Although this music hour is entirely from records, 
it is one of the most popular hours we have, and, unlike Mr. Mercer, I 
find these programs are sometimes more appreciated than artists’ pro- 
grams. Of course, they do expect educational subjects from an educa- 
tional institution, but they now look to us for a better class of music. 
Mr. MERcER: 

Do you try to calculate how much is going into schools, and how 
much into the homes, and if you could, what should the teacher do? 
Mr. PowELv: 

We have not tried to go into the public schools with a subject which 
they already are teaching. Musical appreciation has just been added 
to the public-school curriculum in Florida, and we feel that we can. 
render the schools a service by aiding to inaugurate this new course. 
Mr. MERcER: 

You have nothing else for the schools? 

Mr. PowE Lv: 

Yes, we have what we call “travelogues,” not geography. The 
standard to which these must conform is that the adults will listen to 
them as well as the children. All our programs are arranged to reach 
the public generally, and we are far more successful with the educa- 
tional programs than we are with many other kinds of programs. 
The travelogue comes in the afternoon from 1:45 to 2:45. The pro- 
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gram given on June 17 included music of the American Indians, fol- 
lowed by a discussion of the American Indians, which in turn was 
followed by a 15-minute period of more Indian music, and at 2:30 to 
2:45 by a travelogue on Indian reservations. As far as the musical 
appreciation is-concerned, I feel safe in saying that the public generally 
is more interested in the musical appreciation than are the pupils. 

Mr. MERcER: 

If you talk to the schools, you have the problem of the teacher 
standing between you and the students. If you are talking to the 
parents, why consider the teachers? 

Mr. Pirman: 

Even though school men may be rather conservative and hesitant in 
taking the programs we are putting on the air, I think that radio 
broadcasters should try to interest them. The question is, Are the 
schools today going to get something out of radio education? ‘Though 
we have a limited audience in the schools, we must be patient and con- 
tinue to present programs which will be helpful to the schools. It 
seems to me that it is a question of faith. If we have faith, radio edu- 
cation will become a power. 

Mr. PowELt: : 

I think educational subjects can be made as interesting for the public 
as they can for the schools. I take that view although I have never had 
the pleasure of meeting any two educators that would agree on any 
subject. “Ivhey are apt to specialize in one subject, and they lose sight of 
the fact that they should introduce a human touch when talking over the 
radio, for it is more difficult than delivering a lecture in the classroom. 
Mr. MERcER: 

Is there a charge for your courses for credit? 

Mr. PowELv: 

My understanding is that a fee of $8.00 is charged for 24 lectures, 
on the same basis as other extension courses. The percentage in obtain- 
ing credit were high—96 per cent or 97 per cent. 

Mr. LaPrapeE: 

Did I understand you to say that in your musical-appreciation 
courses you give three periods each week to each grade? 
Mr. PowELt: 

One period each week to each grade. 

Miss JENKINS: 
Do you do any work in dramatics? 
Mr. PowELv: 

Quite a bit. We have a Department of Speech, and we give quite 

a number of readings and things of that sort as well as plays. 
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A COLLEGE STATION PARTLY COMMERCIAL 
EARL W. LEWIS* 


While listening to the various speakers I have gained much 
information about the Ohio School of the Air; we in Missouri 
hope by this time next year to have a school of the air of 
which we may well be proud. Our station is one of the few 
that is partly commercial. The University of Missouri 1s 
allowed all the time it can use, and Stephens College is also 
given all the time it needs before we permit any commercial 
broadcasting to be done; thus the College broadcasting is ade- 
quately taken care of. 

We have most of the agricultural programs, but as we do 
not have a noon hour, we use the six to seven o’clock hour in 
the morning. The Missouri College of Agriculture co-operates 
with us and is always ready to help us in any way it can; the 
members of the faculty seem to appreciate the fact that we want 
them to appear on this program. Because the program neces- 
sarily comes at such an early hour, we thought the members of 
the faculty of the State College might object, but they do not. 
After running this program for six weeks we announced that 
it might be taken off the air if the farmers did not wish it. 
During the six days we announced this we received twenty-six 
thousand letters requesting us not todo so. This we felt was 
a worth-while response. 

At other times during the day we have lectures on science, 
daily news bulletins, current events, and so forth. Each day 
the Conservatory of Music takes part in the programs, and our 
Home Economics Department sponsors a fifteen-minute pro- 
gram. One-half hour each week our Speech Department 
broadcasts plays which have proved successful and popular. We 
also give what might be termed a technical course on some 
engineering subject. The highest enrollment in engineering 
was thirty-six hundred. At the end of eighteen fifteen-minute 
lectures we sent out questionnaires to those enrolled and 
eighteen hundred replied to the questions which we asked. 
For the future we have planned a scheme for a course which 
will be something like the Ohio School of the Air, which I 
think is excellent. 
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THE PAYMENT OF PROFESSORS 
AS BROADCASTERS 


C. A. TAYLOR * 


We have had two widely diverse questions under discussion 
here, one of the educational value of the radio and how it may 
be applied, and the other of payment of professors for their 
services. The industry is too new and young for anyone to 
have a very definite idea as to compensation. 

In providing and arranging for more than fifteen hundred 
agricultural lectures, which are broadcast from the station at 
Cornell University, or are furnished by the University for 
other stations, I think I can distinctly discern three more or 
less definite groups. There is one group of professors who will 
not consider going on the air without being paid, although I 
think I can say that they are not among the best authorities in 
their several fields. I have found our most eminent men will- 
ing to contribute their time to the radio, having an attitude 
that the public should never come to look upon the knowledge 
that is in the university as a commodity that can be cornered. 
_ We have a third group, and this to me is the most wholesome. 
This group consists of the very youngest of the men who are 
attached to the several colleges and universities, whose time is 
not valuable, anyhow, and who have not yet found their place 
in the world. They are keenly interested in the public, and 
my own experience is that these men are willing to talk at any 
time, and their talks are as good as those put on by the profes- 
sors who expect pay. 


RADIO COURSES AT THE UNIVERSITY 
OF ILLINOIS 


JOSEPH F. WRIGHT** 


The University of Illinois broadcasts a hour and a half a 
day. Since the University has never allowed credit for any 
kind of correspondence courses, it does not give courses for 
credit over our broadcasting station. We do give educational 
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lectures at the rate of two each hour of broadcast. These 
lectures last not more than ten minutes. 

For over two years, in addition to talks on our own station, 
we have used WLS in Chicago for a series of talks on medical 
topics, because our college of medicine is located in Chicago. 
One of the most interesting incidents of our medical broadcast- 
ing to me is that a child’s life was saved by a lecture given over 
the air. The head of our medical department gave a series of 
lectures, two of which were on appendicitis. He explained that 
a sharp pain in your right side was not the only symptom of 
appendicitis. Four days after one of these lectures, we received 
a letter from a mother in Indiana saying that she had heard 
this lecture; at the time her little girl had been sick for over a 
week, and the circumstances were such that she could not get 
a doctor. When she heard this lecture, she arranged for the 
little girl to be taken to a hospital where it was discovered that 
she had appendicitis, and it was necessary to operate on her at 
once in order to save her life. Such incidents as this prove that 
such lectures over the air are really heard and are worth while. 


BROADCASTING AT BALDWIN-WALLACE 
O. L. DUSTHEIMER** 


At Baldwin-Wallace College we are almost at our wits’ end 
with reference to the method of procedure from now on in our 
radio broadcasting over station WTAM at Cleveland. The 
point which interests me is this, what is the next move for 
WTAM? We have given fifty talks and received thousands 
of letters, which shows that people are interested in our work. 

Our radio course in astronomy has gone a long way. We 
have a star chart that we send out once a month. We have 
followers in thirty-five states and three thousand members in 
the Star Gazer’s Club. 

WTAM issues a booklet called The School of the Air. It 
is a course in radio lectures. The subjects considered are: 
astronomy, physics, history, biology, vocational guidance, pub- 
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lic speaking, chemistry, English, and sociology. These lectures 
were given twice a week by members of the faculty of Baldwin- 
Wallace College. We have received many replies, and some 
of the 3,270 papers which we received were excellently written. 
Certificates were granted to one hundred people, who com- 
pleted the work. 


DISCUSSION 
Mr. Ex Is:"° 

Do you receive extra money for these lectures? 
Mr. DusTHEIMER: 

I have been doing this work for five years. I have received my 
expenses to and from Cleveland, but no extra salary. The thing I do 
get out of it is a real thrill. 

Miss HARRISON: 

Many educators who could successfully broadcast prefer to use their 
time for classes and in the wniting of books. 
Mr. DusTHEIMER: 

If they do, they are overlooking an opportunity. For a time, I 
received from three hundred fifty to four hundred letters a week. 
Three girls were needed to take care of part of the work. 

Miss HARRISON: 

Who paid the girls? 
Mr. DusTHEIMER: 

The College. 

Mr. CHARTERS: 

Do instructors who give lectures over the air count it as part of the 
teaching-load? 

Mr. DusTHEIMER: 

We have not done that yet, but I have given as many as twenty 
lectures myself. 

Mr. Hewirr:” 7 

I foresee the time when radio stations shall be in a position to pay 
adequately for services rendered. However, I feel that people who are 
really interested should give their services free, if necessary. 

Mr. CorBetr:”* 

We have had our own station at Alberta for five years, and, because 
it has been under our own direction, we have had full charge of the 
programs. ‘This question that has just been brought up is one of the 

1° Cleveland College. 
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difficulties we have. We have found, however, that there are few 
professors who are not willing and even glad to give an occasional 
lecture on the air, particularly if it has to do with their own subjects, 
and if they are interested in getting their own subjects before the public. 
But if an instructor is asked to give a definite series of lectures, he should 
be paid, because it takes more time to give a twenty-minute lecture over 
the air than in the classroom since the technique is different. We have 
adopted a policy of paying for definite courses running throughout the 
year, and therefore have no difficulty in getting these lectures. 

Mr. DusTHEIMER: 

On the average, almost an hour of preparation is necessary for every 
minute before the microphone. ‘Ten minutes before the microphone 
means a day’s work. 

Mr. Maynarp:” 

I think it is ridiculous to ask a professor to give an address without 
remuneration. Even saxophone players are paid for their services. 

Mr. PITMAN: Hs 

I think it is perhaps a good thing that there are some educators wh 
are willing to work for nothing. Just now radio is in its infancy. 
Someone has to make real sacrifices in order that something fine and 
stable may come out of it. 

Mr. Maynarb: 

I think that if there is any pioneer work to be done it is not up to 
the professor to be burdened with it. I think that the broadcasting 
companies are well able to pay. ‘There should be no sacrifices on the 
part of the people who are unpaid for their services. 


*2 National Broadcasting Corporation. 
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BY RADIO 


RESEARCH IN RADIO EDUCATION 
W. W. CHARTERS? 


The big problem at the present time in radio education is 
the problem of investigation and study of techniques. The 
fundamental meaning of research is “re-search,” which would 
indicate a careful searching for the truth; looking a second time 
for it, so to speak. There are all levels of research from 
inquiry about things to definite and complete investigation. 

I use the term “research” in a broad sense, for which reason 
it may be well to use synonyms, such as, “study” or “investi- 
gation.” In the last analysis we are seeking in research for 
absolute objectivity, absolute objectivity being the reaching of 
conclusions which will not vary with the individual who per- 
forms the investigation. If two persons working on a problem 
get different answers, they have not reached the ultimate truth, 
because they ought to reach an answer on which both of them 
agree. The reason they do not reach an invariable conclusion 
is that they have too many subjective elements. They do not 
have all the factors controlled. In the last analysis, the ulti- 
mate goal is to reach objective conclusions. This is a relatively 
easy thing to get in the abstract sciences, such as mathematics 
and physics, but as soon as you get over into the field of the 
biological sciences it is much more difficult to get objectivity, 
and in the social sciences it is still more difficult. We include 
education in the last group. The number of instances in which 
we can get objectivity in education is small. 

That being the case, we must do two things. We must first, 
select all the data we can before reaching a conclusion; and 
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second, we must use our best judgment as to the meaning of 
the data. The function of research in education is to collect 
more data to make our subjective judgments a little more 
valid; and as soon as the data are obtained, argument ceases, 
for they show the direction in which we should go. The prob- 
lems of research in radio education are of the same general sort. 
More facts are needed to enable us to make our decisions. 
In carrying on these research activities, three different types 
of activity, which we utilize particularly in radio education, 
may be distinguished. One of these types of investigation is col- 
lecting facts. We have the question of the preparation of manu- 
scripts. There is a very important réle to be played by this 
technique. It would be of value, from the point of view of the 
efficiency of broadcasting, to collect all of the methods used in 
solving each problem of education by radio. As an example, 
suppose the manager of a university station has the problem of 
advising a professor who does not write so well for the radio as 
the manager would like. The investigation of how twenty or 
thirty other persons have handled similar problems, and the 
selection from these reports of two or three of the most effective 
ways of handling the case would if passed on to the professor be 
of great assistance. For example, Mr. A. at Winnipeg has a 
method of handling a problem about which the manager does 
not know; it is a good method. Mr. B. at New Orleans has 
another method equally good. Mr. C. has still another. The 


manager may have a method that is inferior to any one of’ 


the three. If such were the case, it would be of value to the 
manager, as an efficient broadcaster, to have the methods of 
these men available. Therefore, it seems that one of the early 
activities of radio education should be a pooling of the experi- 
ences that are common to all stations. 

The method by which this investigation might be carried on 
would be, it seems to me, a difficulty analysis. We ask, what 
are the chief problems, such as selection of manuscripts, training 
of speakers, and the like. We can list these difficulties under 
ten or twenty heads, and then write to the people who have had 
experience to ask them how they have handled these problems. 
These, when collected, interpreted, and edited, can give us in 
compact form the experiences of the total area of radio educa- 
tion. This procedure is highly desirable. I am not speaking 
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academically; I have seen it done. I recall that some time ago 
it was thought advisable to write a textbook for sales people 
in a department store. Three hundred fifty people were 
interviewed, the facts thus secured were put into a book, a 
good book from the standpoint of concreteness. So with regard 
to the intangible and unsystematic techniques of radio. There 
is little literature on the subject. There is, however, available, 
if collected, a mass of experience which could be secured by 
merely propounding problems and having people write down 
their experiences. 

A more advanced form of research is the exact and accurate 
measurements of these techniques; not a question of what is 
being done, but how good it is. We have no simple problem 
here, because it is extremely difficult to prove, for instance, that 
writing out a manuscript and reading it is actually better or 
worse than speaking extemporaneously or speaking with a con- 
sciousness of the manuscript. This comparison is hard to meas- 
ure in an objective way. Objectivity is the ideal toward which 
we must work. In the meantime, we have the third method; 
namely, that, having collected all the fact we can, we use our 
best judgment in evaluating what is to be done. 

With these considerations to form the background, it is 
useful to mention several fields in which research work needs 
to be done. The fundamental field which is open to research 
work is in the measurement of the effectiveness of the material 
broadcast. How many people listen? How far does the pro- 
gram go? What influence does it have upon conduct? These 
questions we cannot solve at present since we do not know the 
answers with any degree of accuracy. We do not know how 
many people do listen. We have a slight index in letters, but 
we have no established index. We may get it painstakingly 
over a period of years. Is it true that for one person who 
writes there are one thousand who do not write? Are the tech- 
niques we use of giving prizes a valid means of establishing an 
index? What validity can we give these compared to ordinary 
letters? If one thousand people listen for each letter, how 
many people listen if we say we will give them a toothbrush? 
These things we need to know accurately if we are to measure 
our work from an educational point of view, to say nothing of 
an advertising point of view. Very few studies have been made; 
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not enough to prove anything. We need other measurements. 
An important problem is to know what topics to select for edu- 
cational programs. The Cleveland Adult Education Associa- 
tion is spending something like $15,000 or $20,000 now trying 
to see what kind of courses to give to mature students in Cleve- 
land who wish to study. Elsewhere in this book, Miss Philput 
tells of the selection and training of radio announcers.” A test 
which would enable us to find out rather quickly whether 
people are going to be good speakers before we allow them 
to deliver their addresses would be a useful aid. We have 
problems connected with the training of speakers by actual 
appearances before the microphone, of practice broadcasting to 
get the intonations as correct and effective as they should be. 
In listing these problems I am mentioning only those that are 
obvious. 

Not only is research necessary in the preparation of manu- 
scripts, but it is also necessary in the selling of topics and pro- 
grams. We need salesmanship in this as in any other field. 
Unfortunately, in the public schools our customers are com- 
pelled to purchase that which is offered; no salesmanship 1s 
needed. The radio has to find its audience; salesmanship 
is necessary. How shall we get all the schools of Franklin 
County connected, or all the schools that should be connected, 
with the Ohio School of the Air? Such questions require 
thorough, resourceful, and fertile study in order to get at the 
techniques to carry through. 

All these are items connected with getting the material into 
the schoolroom. After they are in, the problems have just 
begun. Each program should be worked over into the activi- 
ties of the children, or it is of little use. It should be associated 
with the children’s experience. Whenever the teacher sees that 
the material is not helpful, she will not use it. Some measure- 
ment of the effectiveness of the use of materials must be devised. 
Some time or other the broadcaster will have to prove definitely 
to the teacher and the superintendent and ultimately to the tax- 
payer that the student has received something better by the 
radio than he could have had through the ordinary processes 
of the classroom. To provide the station we want at Ohio State 
University—a station which will cover the state—will cost 
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about $100,000. The upkeep, I suppose, would mount to 
$50,000 or more. Ohio State University has a good-sized 
budget, about $5,000,000. Here, however, is an item of 
$100,000 for equipment, $50,000 for maintenance; $150,000 
out of $5,000,000 is an important share for which there are 
many demands. It becomes necessary for station WEAO to 
prove that through radio certain results will come which could 
not be secured so effectively by any other means. If we can 
show that in certain ways the radio is doing something that 
nothing else could do, then we shall have advanced our cause 
to a considerable degree, and shall have reached a place where 
the people who have given the money will decide that it is 
better and more desirable than something else. 

We have, however, other types of problems. Studies of 
costs on the administration, studies in co-operation, and studies 
in the range of use of the radio are important. Every problem 
that arises in school comes up in connection with radio, and all 
of these are subjects of investigations. 

I might say 1n conclusion that I had hoped and still do that 
out of this institute may be gathered together some projects 
which can be worked out co-operatively in order that we may 
pool our opinions, experiences, and judgment, and during the 
course of time we may be able to get together some materials 


that will be of help to all of us. 


RESEARCH WORK OF THE OHIO SCHOOL 
OF THE AIR 


C. M. KOON? 


Mr. Clifton in his paper on the “Administration of Schools 
of the Air” has emphasized that radio education in Ohio is 
definitely an experiment.* Being an experiment, an attempt has 
been made to determine as accurately as possible the effective- 
ness of the different radio lessons being presented; for, if in- 
struction by radio is to be refined and improved some means 
must be devised to determine how effective the various radio 


lessons have been in assisting the classroom teachers. 
% Assistant Director, Ohio School of the Air. 
“ See pp. 193 ff. 
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During the past school year I have spent considerable time 
on problems pertaining to the effectiveness of the radio lessons. 
Several questions dealing with various phases of the work of 
the Ohio School of the Air have been investigated. Among the 
problems considered were suitable radio equipment for schools, 
some difficulties involved in the administration of the work of 
the Ohio School of the Air, suitable training for the teachers 
who broadcast, purposes of educational broadcasts, and the 
effectiveness of radio lessons.” 

We have not made as much progress as we had hoped to on 
these studies, some of which are in process while others have 
been completed, but enough has been accomplished to convince 
us that there are fully a hundred problems in this field that 
need thorough investigation. In the brief time allotted, it will 
be impossible to give any of the results. Instead, I shall con- 
fine myself to an explanation of the methods used in our 
attempt to determine the effectiveness of the radio lessons 
broadcast by the Ohio School of the Air. 

The purposes of this investigation were twofold. First, it 
was important to the success of the Ohio School of the Air that 
its officials know which lessons were effective and which were 
not, in order that improvements might be made from time to 
time. Second, it was hoped that data gathered for the imme- 
diate use of the officials of the Ohio School of the Air might 
also be of such a nature as to be of use to Mr. Charters and 
others in their programs of research in radio education. 

The teachers using the radio lessons are regarded in our 
study as the logical persons from whom to obtain the data for 
measuring the effectiveness of the radio lessons. Rather than 
have the officials of the School of the Air construct tests to be 
given to the listening pupils, the classroom teachers were urged 
to determine by observation and tests the effectiveness of the 
lessons, and to report their conclusions to the State Department 
of Education. Nearly one thousand reports on radio lessons 
were received from co-operating teachers who used the broad- 
casts during the past school year. This blank was divided into 
two parts. One part of the report was a rating scale designed 
to measure the radio lesson objectively. It duplicates very 


° The results of this study may be found on pages 55-58 of the current yearbook 
entitled, The American School and University. 
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largely the questions raised in the first part of the report. But 
instead of asking the teachers to describe in their own words, 
they are asked to evaluate quantitatively the various phases of 
the lesson. This section of the Report on Radio Lessons is 
reproduced here: 


A RATING SCALE FOR RADIO LESSONS 


Rate the radio lesson on each of the five main items listed below by placing 
an X in the proper column at the right of the page. In the column headings, 
E means excellent; G, good; F, fair; and P, poor. Underline thus 
any subitem on which you judge the radio lesson to be especially good, and 
enclose in parentheses thus ( ) any subitem on which you consider the 
radio lesson was especially poor. 


ITEMS 


1. Pupil Attitude during the Broadcast 
Attentive, thoughtful, responsive, continued actively inter- 
ested throughout the broadcast. 


Zeeubyect-Matter of the Radio: Lesson.) 3. o.oo ed es 
Closely related to the curriculum, suitable, valuable, 
proper amount presented, well organized. 


3. The Radio Teacher’s Method of Presenting the Lesson... . 
Should be a skillful instructional performance before the 
microphone. Style clear, sufficient repetition, and proper 
emphasis. Vocabulary suitable, common, vivid words. 
Called for sufficient active pupil participation. Lesson 
plan and objectives clear to the classroom teacher. 


SS 


Peeemonaty (Otatne Radio. Peacher i.) oe a im aia 
Manner attractive, forceful, vital, stimulating, likable. 
Voice pleasing, magnetic, clear, expressive, natural, dis- 
tinct enunciation, intonation varied and stimulating. 


— | | | 


Bmeanite OL te: RACIO’ LESON ¢ 2 ede aus aks Fees kee 
Attitudes of the pupils: stimulated the imagination, 
aroused curiosity, awakened interest, provoked thinking, 
stirred ambition. 

Achievements of the pupils: The pupils should have a 
reasonable grasp of the subject-matter, as determined by 
discussion, reports, oral and written tests, etc. (Copies of 
any written tests given, together with results should be 


attached.) 


How many rating scales would you like us to send you?................. 
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The other part, having seven subdivisions, permitted the 
teacher to characterize in her own words the effectiveness of 
the lesson. These subdivisions were: 


1. Characterize the general effectiveness of the lesson in terms of the 
interest and attention of the children. | 
2. How satisfactory was the voice and personality of the radio teacher? 
How might it be improved? 

3. How satisfactory was the lesson material for your children? How 
might it be improved? 

4. How satisfactory was the method of presenting the lesson? How 
might it be improved? 

5. How satisfactory was the advance material published for this lesson in 
the Ohio School of the Air Courier? How might it be improved? 

6. What other suggestions can you offer for improving the next lesson? 

7. What improvements have you noted in this lesson over preceding 
lessons? 


From the tabulation of the reports received from the vari- 
ous teachers, it is possible to secure both a descriptive study of 
the lesson and a quantitative study. For example: Mary Doe, 
serving as a broadcasting teacher, presents a story for primary 
pupils. Within four days after her broadcast, we have received 
eighteen reports from co-operating teachers. When tabulated 
we find 30 per cent of the pupils showed an excellent attitude 
during the broadcast, became deeply interested, understood, 
and thoroughly enjoyed the story; 45 per cent of the pupils 
had a good attitude during the broadcast; 20 per cent of the 
pupils had a fair attitude; and 5 per cent of the pupils had a 
poor attitude, did not give their attention willingly to the story, 
and failed to understand or to enjoy the story. 

About a third of the teachers considered the subject-matter 
excellent. It was rated as suitable for the grade for which it 
was intended, closely related to the curriculum, and well 
adapted to the interests and experiences of the pupils. 

The consensus of the teachers was that the broadcasting 
teacher talked too fast, and that some of her tones were harsh. 
These suggestions were passed on to the broadcasting teacher 
before she presented her next radio lesson. Frequently the 
suggestions prompted her to ask for assistance from members of 
the staff, for rehearsals, and the like. 
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A second blank was sent to the teachers who were using the 
radio lessons of the Ohio School of the Air in their schedules. 
This blank is reproduced here in full, but the space allowed for 
answers is not indicated. 


STATE OF OHIO 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 


OHIO SCHOOL OF THE AIR 
Report for 1929-1930 


To the Principal (or Rural Teacher ): 

The Department of Education desires information regarding the use that 
is being made of the educational broadcasts of the Ohio School of the Air. 
Please fill in all blanks on this form that apply to your school and return 
promptly to this office in the inclosed envelope. 

J. L. Currron, 
Director 


Name of School 


ate ge WA Oe 6 ie ‘ose us © he 6 SD ie eee ey elem eis 1s. 161 iol 16 om 9) & O10 8 © 6) 8 ©) eilevsle om (0) 0) a ie eval 6 @iym 0), ep © dv.) © 


MER IICLOD Lekeie reo Cras tt Y, . Wh eT eM eM MLE, ylic Seale va tuk gies DRE UMS Mabie LUND ress 
(City High, One-Room Rural, etc.) 


BTR UBA LEA Ais Pinel bees rails YN y chain unas tte Principal 


Notre.—Copies of this report blank are being sent to teachers and other school 
officials on our mailing list. It is to be filled out by principals, executive heads of county 
districts, and rural teachers who have radios in their schools. In some instances copies 
may be sent to more than one person in a school. If so, please send a combined report 
for the building. 


If your school has had no radio receiving equipment during the present year, check 
here (__+), and turn to page 4, question 7. 


I. RADIO EQUIPMENT— 

1. How many battery radio sets are installed in your school? 

2. How many unit electric sets are installed in your school? 

3. If you have a central set with loud-speakers in different rooms, how 
many rooms are served by this central set? 

4. If you have a central set, do you have a microphone? A phono- 
graph attachment? A switchboard? Make? 

5. Number of radio sets installed: (a) Previous to January 1, 1929: 
(b) Previous to January 1, 1930: (c) Since January 1, 1930: 

6. Make (or makes) of radio sets. 

7. How was the equipment obtained? 

8. How satisfactory is the equipment? 

g. Do you plan to have additional radio equipment next year? 


10. If so, will additional pupils listen in? How many? 
Il. USE OF THE RADIO LESSONS— 
1. How many first-grade pupils listened? ; second-grade . : 
. twelfth-grade ; total 


2. Were broadcasts received in classrooms? In auditorium? 
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. What is the average number of minutes each pupil listens per week? 
. How many weeks have you been receiving the School of the Air pro- 


grams since September 15, 1929! 


. What was the nature of the class preparation for the broadcasts? 
. What was the nature of:the review after the broadcasts? 
. Explain how the radio lessons were correlated with the regular class- 


room instruction in your school. 


8. List the chief benefits the pupils derived from the radio lessons. 
g. List the chief difficulties that were met in using the broadcasts. 
10. What uses were made of your radio equipment in addition to receiv- 


ing the programs of the Ohio School of the Air? 


Ill. EVALUATION OF THE BROADCASTS— 


Of the radio lessons received in your school, indicate their relative value by placing 
the proper letter in the parentheses at the left of the feature: E, excellent; G, good; 
F, fair; P, poor. On the lines following the feature explain briefly your reasons for the 
rating you give. 


IV. 


A LO FP OF Fn Ce a Pf pen 


Features Reasons for Rating Given 
) Current Events: 
) Nature Study: 
) Story-Plays and Rhythmics: 
) Chemistry: 
) French: 
) History Dramalogues: 
) The Mound Builders: 
) Citizenship: — 
) Every Pupil Test: 
) Literature by Living Writers: 
) Health Talks: 
) Physics: 
) Stories for Primary Grades: 
) Geography—Studies in Our Own Country: 
) Geography—Studies in Foreign Lands: 
) Little Red Schoolhouse Course in Music: 
) Art Appreciation: 
) Drama for High Schools: 


SUGGESTIONS FOR IMPROVING THE WORK OF THE OHIO 
SCHOOL OF THE AIR— 


I. 


Ze 


3 


Subject-Matter 
In the radio lesson series you used, what additional topics would you 
like to have presented? 
In what additional subj ects might radio lessons be arranged to assist 
yout 
List some of the topics in these subjects you would like to have pre- 
sented! 


4. Would you prefer that the broadcasts be limited to a few subjects 


done superlatively well? If so, list in order of your preference 
the subjects that should be presented. 
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Methods 
5. List some of the characteristics of the successful broadcasting teacher. 
6. Does the average radio lesson provoke thinking by the pupils? 
How might it be made more effective? 
Pur poses 
. In your opinion what should be the purpose, or purposes, of the Ohio 
School of the Air? 
8.In your opinion, is radio a valuable supplement to regular school 
instruction! How might it be made more valuable? 


g. List some additional suggestions for improving the work of the Ohio 
School of the Air. 


“s] 


Equipment 
10. If your school has had no radio receiving equipment during the pres- 
ent school year, what is this fact due to? 
. If your school has no radio receiving equipment, do you plan to have 
equipment next year! If so, estimate the number of pupils that 
will listen in. 


Norr.—Will you send us, for use in exhibits and newspaper and magazine articles, 
several pictures of listening classes, radio equipment, and so forth, which have been taken 
by a photographer? We need pictures from every school that has radio equipment. 


While status studies of this sort may not be regarded as 
scientific research, the returns assembled from these blanks 
have been valuable aids in the improvement of the radio 
lessons. In the language of Mr. Darrow, “Why worry about 
the vernier caliper to measure in millimeters, as long as a yard- 
stick is sufficient to show us how to improve the lessons.” At 
the close of the school year, all the suggestions regarding a 
broadcaster who has presented a series of lessons are summar- 
ized. These, together with the evaluation of the broadcasts by 
the principals, are used in determining what should be done 
with any given lesson series. 

It is too early to illustrate just how Mr. Charters and others 
who are especially interested in research can make use of the 
data which we have collected. But since we have a large amount 
of data available, and since. we are. tabulating the results, it is 
hoped that our material may be of value in research investiga- 
tions of education by radio. | 


I 


— 


DISCUSSION 
Miss HarRIsoN:° | 
Mr. Koon, I wonder why. you. called: this rating: scale objective? Is 
not anything involving a teacher’s ‘opinion ‘subjective? © 
* Teachers College, Columbia University. 


» 2 
4 + 8 
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Mr. Koon: 

It is more objective than the other. It at least savors of the objec- 
tive. ‘The teachers are encouraged to give objective tests to ascertain 
the value of the lessons. On the whole, we get a normal distribution. 
Mr. Dace:" 

Are these reports on particular lessons or selected ones? Do the 
teachers report on fine lessons or on poor ones? : 
Mr. Koon: 

The lessons were selected practically at random, without respect to 
whether they were especially good or poor. 

Mr. Darrow: 

Mr. Koon has found that much value may be got from negative 
opinions. 
Mr. Date: 

Do the teachers’ opinions coincide with yours when you listen in? 
Mr. Koon: 

Administrative duties usually keep me from listening to the lessons. 
UNKNOWN QUESTIONER: 

Which lesson is the most popular? 

Mr. Koon: 

This has not yet been determined for 1930. Last year the geog- 
raphy lesson was the most popular. The teacher, Mr. McConnell, 
adapted his method admirably to the grade he was teaching. 

UNKNOWN QUESTIONER: 

How many pupils do you estimate that your lessons reach? 
Mr. Darrow: 

It is very difficult to estimate the audience outside of Ohio. We 
try to be conservative, and have frequently underestimated the figures. 
We think that two hundred thousand is a conservative estimate. Some 
children start to listen “hit or miss.” 

Miss HARRISON: 

Has any comparison of the relative effectiveness of radio and of 
classroom work been made? 
Mr. Koon: 

Studies made in Sandusky will be reported elsewhere.° 
UNKNOWN QUESTIONER: 7 

What studies have you been carrying on in your own organizations 
that would be of interest? Who has been carrying on research in the 
broad sense? 

Mr. SuLzER:”° 


Our Extension Department broadcast one debate, on the same sub- 
* Bureau of Educational Research, Ohio State University. 
* Ohio School of the Air, Department of Education. 
® See pp. 204 ff. 
*° Station WHAS, University of Kentucky. 
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ject that was to be used in the state high-school debating contest a 
month later. ‘The department sent out questionnaires to every high 
school in the state. The number of students who heard the event was 
surprising. 

Mr. JAcKson:"? 

Around Madison, Wisconsin, twenty-five receivers were installed, 
and the children were given lessons from the university station. Exam- 
inations were given at the close.” 

Mr. Darrow: 

I would like to hear from those present concerning the possibility 
of devising some matriculation certificate that could be given to those 
schools that had complied with certain things that we asked. Any sug- 
gestions as to what we should ask the schools to do—preparation in 
advance, certain things during broadcasting, follow-up work after the 
broadcast, reports or examination at the end of the course—would be 
helpful. A certificate could be provided, to which schools might pay 
a little more attention. The most hopeful thing so far has been the fact 
that most of our additional schools have come from those who “nibbled” 
first. “They tried it in one room, and then added more. 

Miss KeIrH:** | 

The American School of the Air has sent out a questionnaire, the 
returns on which will be ready before long. 
Miss Harrison: 

We are publishing a report of our recently completed study in the 
rural schools from which we are going to work next year. Our report, 
which relates only to rural schools, has two phases, the use of regular 
school programs and the use of general programs with no thought of 
the schools. 

Mr. Hiccy:* 

Our station has conducted an investigation during the last three 
years. We found, for instance, that 70 per cent of the persons who 
listened to evening programs preferred lectures. 

Mr. LaPrape:*® 

We have tried many schemes for getting some check that would 
show even in the vaguest way the number who were receiving the Dam- 
rosch programs, including the number of schools equipped and the 
number of pupils listening in. But broadcasting is on such a large scale 
that we have not found any satisfactory way of obtaining these figures. 
We secured the co-operation of New York and found that two hundred 
thousand pupils in the city schools listened regularly to our broadcasts. 


2 State Department of Public Instruction, Wisconsin. 
1? See pp. 284 ff. 

*8 American School of the Air. 

1* Station WEAO, Ohio State University. 

© National Broadcasting Corporation. 
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We also have a record of the manuals sent out. Dividing the number 
of pupils listening by the number of manuals, and the result for New 
York was 129 pupils for each manual we sent out. We took this ratio, 
and on the basis of the number of manuals sent out all over the country 
we figure that approximately five million pupils regularly listen to our 
programs. 
UNKNOWN QESTIONER: 

How do Mr. LaPrade’s figures check with those of Mr. Perry? 
Mr. Perry:’® 

The number is a little high, but not altogether unlikely. I found 
no educator, in visiting all the states, who did not know of the Dam- 
rosch programs. At that time, of course, the American School of the 
Air had not started. 


THE WISCONSIN PLAN FOR RADIO 
DEVELOPMENT 


H. L. EWBANK*? 


We have plans under way at Wisconsin for a state radio 
station to be used by the State Departments of Public Instruc- 
tion, Public Health, Agriculture and Markets, the Conservation 
Commission, and the State Highway Commission. Those de- 
partments together with the University of Wisconsin will, if 
our plans carry through, go on the air from this station. All of 
these agencies have made budgetary arrangements for the 
coming year. 

We are not doing this in any spirit of hostility toward the 
commercial stations, for there are certain things that the com- 
mercial station can do much better than we can at present. For 
instance, national broadcasting networks can procure better 
music than we can in any one state. Dramatizations of great 
historical events cannot reasonably come from state radio sta- 
tions. The Wisconsin station will supplement existing broad- 
casting facilities rather than replace them. 

We believe that this station is necessary, in the first place, 
to provide regional information. For example, a great many 
peas are grown in Wisconsin and are canned there. We need to 
supply the people who grow peas with specialized information 


1° U.S. Office of Education, Washington. 
*7 Chairman, Radio Research Committee, University of Wisconsin. 
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which does not need to go shooting through the ether to the 
citizens of other states whose only interest with that vegetable 
is to open a can and eat the contents. 

We believe, also, that programs on controversial subjects 
had better not be sponsored by commercial organizations which 
may make propaganda from them. It would be just as bad 
for all of the information about British and American relations 
to come from certain radio stations, as it would be if the text- 
book on international relations were published and put into the 
schools by a single newspaper. 

The state radio station will be perfectly free to present both 
sides or all sides on controversial subjects. We are interested 
in the political uses to which this station may be put. We pro- 
pose to place the state radio station at the disposal of all 
political groups in the state for equal periods of time, hoping 
that in this way it will be possible for the various parties to 
place their arguments before the voters without the use of con- 
siderable sums of money. 


Last year, through the courtesy of the Payne Fund, we were 
provided with a sum of money to be used in objective research 
work, measuring if possible the effectiveness of the radio in 
providing supplementary programs in the sixth, seventh, and 
eighth grades of Dane County, Wisconsin. After conferences 
with members of the State Department of Education and the 
county superintendent, the Wisconsin experiment to measure 
the effectiveness of the radio in teaching current events and 
music to students in the sixth, seventh, and eighth grades in 25 
schools was arranged by the Radio Research Committee of the 
University of Wisconsin. This committee consisted of E. B. 
Gordon of the School of Music, John Guy Fowlkes of the 
School of Education, H. L. Ewbank of the Department of 
Speech, and Miss Mary D. Webb, research assistant. The 
experimental schools were chosen by the county superintend- 
ents as providing a cross section of the group represented. A 
group of 25 control schools as nearly like the 25 experimental 
schools as possible was also chosen. 

After the groups were selected by the county superintend- 
ents, the teachers in all the schools represented were invited 
to come to Madison for a conference at which the aims and 
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methods of the experiment were explained. At this conference 
it was decided 'to broadcast lessons in current events Mondays, 
Wednesdays, and Fridays from 1:00 to 1:15 p.m., and music 
lessons Tuesdays and Thursdays from 1:00 to 1: -20'P.M: This 
meant in some instances that the children had to be in their 
seats earlier than would otherwise have been the case, but both 
teachers and students cheerfully gave up this time and took on 
the added duties necessitated by the experiment. Without 
their enthusiastic and continued co-operation, the investigation 
could not have been carried on. 

Students in both experimental and control groups were pro- 
vided with the same study materials. We found that many of 
the schools were already supplied with the magazine, Current 
Events, and, therefore, decided to use that magazine as the 
basis for our broadcasts. With one or two exceptions, when 
the schools were using other publications, all schools in both 
experimental and control groups were supplied with this maga- 
zine. Students in the control schools studied and recited on the 
materials in the magazine, spending the same amount of time 
as was devoted to the radio lessons. The teachers were urged 
not to spend extra time or to do any extra coaching, but to con- 
duct the lessons as though the experiment were not in progress. 
Teachers in the radio schools were instructed not to drill the 
students on the information given in the radio lessons. We 
stressed the fact that we were not conducting an experiment to 
measure their individual efficiency as teachers, and that we 
were not putting on a contest between the two groups of schools. 

The broadcasts were intended to supplement the informa- 
tion contained in Current Events. Speakers assumed that the 
students had copies of the magazine before them, and referred 
frequently to statements contained therein in their talks. 

Two examinations were given to members of the experi- 
mental and control groups, one at the end of four and one- 
half weeks and the other at the end of the experiment. Each 
examination consisted of one hundred statements to be marked, 
“T” and “F” for “True” and “False.” Fifty of these statements 
were taken directly from the magazine; the other fifty from 
the radio broadcasts. Each examination was presented to mem- 
bers of a graduate seminar in Education who gave suggestions 
concerning the clearness and accuracy of the statements. 
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The papers were marked and scores made by the experi- 
mental and control groups were compared. In figuring the 
reliability of the differences found between the average scores 
of the two groups, the usual formula was used. 

The following results were obtained. First, a comparison 
of scores made on the fifty questions taken from the magazine, 
Current Events, by the two groups gave a critical ratio of .33 in 
favor of the control group; namely, the difference in only 
5,800 cases out of 10,000.** Second, a comparison of scores 
made on the fifty questions taken from the supplementary 
material given in the radio broadcasts gave a critical ratio of 
2.71 in favor of the radio group. The difference, expressed as 
chances, would hold in 9,660 cases out of 10,000. Third, a 
comparison of total scores made on the examination gave a 
critical ratio of 2.57 in favor of the radio group; that is, the 
difference would hold in 9,500 out of 10,000 cases. 

From the results of the second examination a comparison 
of scores made on the fifty questions taken from Current Events 
gave a critical ratio of 2.11 in favor of the radio group; that is, 
approximately 9,300 chances out of 10,000. Also, a compari- 
son of scores made on the fifty questions taken from the sup- 
plementary material given in the radio broadcasts gave a critical 
ratio of 3.22 in favor of the radio group; or approximately 
9,850 chances out of 10,000. A comparison of the total scores 
gave a critical ratio of 2.14 in favor of the radio group. 

On the basis of these results we can conclude that the radio 
lessons taught from the material contained in the Current 
Events were somewhat better than when taught by the teachers 
without the aid of the radio. The slight advantage which the 
control schools seemed to have in the first test may have been 
caused by the fact that the students were unaccustomed to listen 
critically to the radio when they began these lessons. 

The broadcasts were quite successful in supplying materials 
to supplement the information found in Current Events. The 
critical ratios of 2.71 in the first examination and 3.22 in the 
second in favor of the experimental group, while not large 
enough to indicate certainty, show a considerable advantage 
for the radio lessons over any sources of supplementary mate- 
rials that the students in the control groups may have had. 


*® Garrett, Henry E. Statistics in Psychology and Education. p. 129 fi. 
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The Current Events broadcasts were given by various indi- 
viduals, and consequently lacked the unity that they would 
have had if one person’had had charge of the course. Such 
an arrangement would have made possible brief reviews of the 
preceding lessons and would not have made it necessary for the 
students to adjust themselves to so many different speakers. | 

The experiment in music was conducted on a basis slightly 
different from that of current events. Since there was no way 
of giving the music lessons in the control schools, a different 
method of measuring results had to be used. The Gilder- 
sleeve Music Information Tests were given at the beginning 
and repeated at the end of the experiment to both groups, but 
schools in the control group did not have uniform music 
instruction during the course of the experiment. Some schools 
had little or no instruction; others had a music teacher who 
came in occasionally. The experiment answers the question: 
“Can music be taught by radio more effectively than it is now 
being taught in the control schools?” 

The music broadcasts were given by senior students in the 
class in public-school music under the direction of E. B. Gordon. 
Each lesson was carefully prepared and rehearsed in advance; 
the same performers appeared repeatedly; and the series had 
all the advantages over the current-events series that a well- 
organized course has over a series of individual talks on related 
subjects. This remark is in no sense a disparagement of the 
work done by our current-events lecturers; it refers only to the 
relative effectiveness of the two procedures. 

Each music lesson consisted of four parts: information 
about music, musical instruments, composers, and the like; 
some music played without any comment so that it might be 
enjoyed for its own sake; rhythm exercises in which the radio . 
listeners participated; and the teaching of singing. 

The last two items distinguish this experiment from other 
radio lessons in music with which we are familiar where the 
aim is to cultivate the appreciation of good music through ~ 
listening. This course aimed to teach the students to do. The 
lessons were constructed with the idea of securing the greatest — 
possible amount of student participation. 

Each school participating in the experiment was asked to 
make a scrapbook of musical information. These books con-~ 
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tained pictures of musical instruments and composers, articles 
on musical topics clipped from papers and magazines, sum- 
maries of the broadcasts, and the like. These scrapbooks were 
judged and the four which were thought to be best were 
described over the radio. The teachers regarded the scrap- 
book as a highly successful teaching project. 

The effectiveness of the teaching of the rhythm exercises 
and of the songs cannot be measured easily by objective exami- 
nations. Professor Gordon visited a number of the schools 
during the broadcasts and observed the students at work. He 
also played the songs and taught and asked the students to 
sing. He was greatly surprised to discover how well the songs 
were learned. 

As just indicated, the Gildersleeve Music Information Tests 
were given to both experimental and control groups at the 
beginning and repeated at the end of the broadcasts. The 
scores were compared in two ways: the scores made at the end 
of the course were compared with the scores made by the same 
students at the beginning; and the scores made at the end of 
the course were compared with the scores made by the control 
groups at the end of the course. 

A comparison of scores made by the same students at the 
end of the course showed the following critical ratios in favor 
of progress as result of the course: 


Critical 
Ratio 
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A comparison of scores made by the experimental group at 
the end of the course with those made by the control group 
at the end of the course showed the following critical ratios in 
favor of the experimental group: 


Critical 


Ratio 
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All of these critical ratios are well above four, which is 
accepted by statisticians as denoting certainty, showing that the 
radio lessons were highly successful in teaching music when the 
measure applied indicates progress made by the students dur- 
ing the course, and that they were almost equally successful 
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when compared with other instruction given to members of 
the control group during the period of the broadcasts. 

The reports made weekly by the teachers in the experi- 
mental schools indicated that in their opinion the broadcasts 
were successful in arousing the students’ interest and in teach- 
ing the subject-matter of the courses. "The members of the 
Radio Research Committee are convinced that the radio can be 
used to teach subjects when no qualified teacher is available in 
the classroom, and that its greatest use will be to supplement 
the efforts of the classroom teacher. 


PROBLEMS IN A RADIO SURVEY 
JOHN M. RUSSELL?® 


To discuss radio surveys is dificult enough, but to attempt 
to discuss “community” radio surveys profitably at any hour 
of the day is well-nigh impossible. I hope, therefore, you will 
pardon me if I remove the word “community” from the an- 
nounced title, giving myself a larger field in which to play. 
The survey “racket” has had a mushroom growth in the past 
decade. It is the national indoor sport, whose fascination lies 
in the simplicity of the rules. These rules as summarized are, 
first, decide on the conclusions, and second, gather the facts to 
support them. Radio in the last year has become the most 
“surveyed” of fields. It seemed for a time that every person 
one met was conducting a radio survey in some form or another. 
Let me confess I am guilty too. Last autumn I was chief radio 
sleuth for Mr. Tyson, while he was studying the use of the radio 
in adult education. A six-months radio exposure, and an amaz- 
ing ignorance of research methods, is my passport here today. 

The problems encountered in a radio survey are baffling. 
Fortunately, the first step determining what information is 
desired is the easiest. This, naturally, depends largely upon 
the purpose of the survey, which may range from an all- 
inclusive study to one for a single, isolated fact. In the past 
year, there has been radio surveys conducted which have tried 
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to gather such facts as: technical operating details (wave- 
length, power, and so on), the audience range, the total time 
on the air, the percentage of educational time, various methods 
of presentation, types of educational broadcasts, reactions of 
listeners, which also involve the opinions of the intelligent lis- 
teners, and innumerable miscellaneous questions. Others have 
dealt with the listener’s reaction within receiving distance of a 
particular station or have explored a larger field, such as our 
own study, adult education. In any case, this purpose must be 
well in mind before the question of method can be discussed. 

We all would like to know the answer to many of the 
questions just mentioned. They are the vital statistics of radio 
—the statistics that in almost any other field we could obtain 
without much difficulty. In radio, however, our game is an 
elusive bird. A newspaper or magazine can judge rather ac- 
curately the wishes of the public through its circulation, but 
radio has no such check. We hear a great deal about the thou- 
sands, even millions, that are supposed to listen to a particular 
program. How can we be sure that they do? Honest station 
managers will admit that they have no real check. They think 
they are being listened to, but by whom and by how many they 
do not know. Asa result of the surveys already made, we have 
learned many valuable facts, not nearly as many, however, as 
we had hoped. Many important questions remain unsolved. 
We are now aware of many intangible elements which under 
present conditions and methods cannot be determined. 

With the purpose in mind, the next step, determining the 
method to be used, is obvious but not nearly so simple. Asa 
straight line is the shortest distance between two points, the 
questionnaire seems to be the shortest way to a survey. To say 
the least, it is not a lost art. I recall that on one of my visits to 
a radio station during Mr. Tyson’s study I made the usual in- 
quiry regarding one of our questionnaires. I wanted to be 
sure that it had been properly filled out and returned. To my 
amazement, the station manager showed me three question- 
naires of no mean size on educational broadcasting, all received 
that same morning. As I was a walking questionnaire myself, 
the reception I received may be imagined. 

The questionnaire method is excellent, but the more we 
know about it the more we realize its limitations. Questions 
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on the technical side are comparatively simple to prepare and 
easy to answer. The call letters, the manager, number of 
broadcasting hours, wave-length, power, and the like can be 
gathered this way. However, as soon as a question depends 
upon opinion, not fact, when a fact is what we are after, it is 
hopeless. For example, to ask station managers to list their 
educational programs or the time devoted to educational broad- 
casting is no less than silly. It is difficult enough for educators 
to agree on what is educational without expecting laymen to 
understand the connotations of the term. ‘To attempt conclu- 
sions from such questionnaires is surely a survey equaling a 
conclusion without the facts. Recently in such a survey Amos 
and Andy were listed as.a “course in philosophy.” On that 
basis the number of hours devoted to educational broadcasting 
in the United States is tremendous, and we should be extremely 
well educated. Every commercial broadcaster no doubt feels 
that his particular radio squawk is educational. If we listen to 
him, all will be well with the world. Please do not misunder- 
stand me. I am not saying that a commercial program cannot 
be educational, but I am saying that the questionnaire, while 
excellent for some purposes in a radio survey, is well-nigh 
hopeless for others. 

Fortunately, there are other methods of gathering facts. 
One of these is the personal survey or “walking” questionnaire. 
These have been made in restricted areas, such as the one pre- 
pared by the United States Department of Agriculture, Bureau 
of Extension Service. The main purpose was to discover the 
most effective factor in agricultural extension. In other words, 
did the county agent, newspaper, or radio do the most to 
educate the farmer? The work was most carefully done by 
personal visitation to every farmer within certain sample areas 
over the United States. The results have been checked and 
show some interesting conclusions. Another method of per- 
sonal survey aided us in Mr. Tyson’s study.. Our purpose was 
to find out as much as we could about the educational broad- 
casting for adults. One part of this was university and college 
broadcasting. Rather than attempt to cover the entire field, 
consisting of some fifty or more stations, we decided to visit 
only those institutions that had been most active in the field. 
This gave a rather good picture of the problems of the leaders, 
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which in a smaller degree were the problems of all. The 
United States census this year included the question, “Have 
youa radio?” I believe that takes the prize for personal radio 
surveys. This will give us, for the first time, a fairly good 
check on the number of potential listeners. 

The commercial broadcasters have found the personal sur- 
vey best adapted to their needs. You are probably familiar 
with the Starch Report of the National Broadcasting Company. 
In it an attempt is made to analyze the reaction of the listener 
by a personal survey conducted in various parts of the country. 
The danger here lies in the fact that the people will often 
answer what they think you want rather than what they truth- 
fully believe. Take, for example, such a question as “Do you 
prefer classical music or jazz?” The chances are the answer 
will be “classical”? rather than “jazz.” They will do this be- 
cause it sounds better and because they think that is the answer. 
I recall seeing a survey, modeled after the Starch Report, pre- 
pared by a commercial station in one of our large eastern cities. 
Through a door-to-door canvass they hoped to determine 
which of four stations was the most popular. They were well 
repaid, as the final results showed that only a small percentage 
listened to the competing stations. 

The method used most frequently in the past as a check 
on the listeners’ reaction has been the “mail pull” of a partic- 
ular program. Upon this basis commercial stations have main- 
tained their right to be on the air. But managers tell us that 
the mail response is falling off. Radio is no longer a fad. 
Whether mail was ever an accurate check is doubtful. The fact 
that a program receives a certain number of letters means 
nothing, unless those letters are carefully analyzed. Station 
WOI, Iowa State College at Ames, has been unusually success- 
ful in its mail response. They do it frankly by offering some- 
thing for nothing, which is always successful with our American 
public. Hardly a program goes over the air from Ames without 
something being sent to the listener on request. If it happens 
to be music, an account of the composer’s life is sent without 
charge; if it is a book review, a book will be loaned; if it is a 
recipe or a talk on hogs, a bulletin is ready on request. Every- 
thing is calculated to pull mail. When the letters are received, 
they are analyzed so that they know who their listeners are and 
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where they live. Because of its specialty, an agricultural sta- 
tion has a better opportunity than other types of stations to 
analyze the listener, and at Ames they take the time and trouble 
to do it. The main difficulty with the mail response is that 
only a certain type of individual writes in. It may not be fair 
to judge the listening public by those who do the writing. 
Miss Waller, of WMAQ, showed me a chart last winter which 
gave the number of letters received on each program for the 
week. A popular program received over six hundred letters, 
while the University of Chicago lectures received four; yet 
the University authorities claim the lectures are popular, even 
though they come at eight in the morning. I presume that is 
an educator’s intuition. 

Another method we used in our study was discussion 
groups. We had two of these meetings during the winter, to 
which we invited men prominent in science and education. We 
asked them to talk over with us the problems of radio and 
education. While not all took part, those who did, spoke from 
such widely varying points of view and individual experiences 
that it was evident that a local discussion group with common 
problems would have been more successful. From the expe- 
rience gained there, I believe we can say that local] discussion 
groups will be worth while. One plan that Mr. Tyson has in 
mind for the National Advisory Council on Radio in Educa- 
tion is the formation of just such local groups. 

Our study tried another type of survey, which ran into 
snags and blossomed forth only as part of the appendix in the 
final report. This was an attempt to analyze the educational 
programs during a period of three months, September to De- 
cember, 1929. The Foreign Policy Association had made a 
start with success last spring, and it was thought worth trying 
for the entire country. At first we believed it would be possible 
to analyze the radio programs as given in the daily newspapers. 
We soon found the reports not only too meager, but we in New 
York had no basis for judging a program as educational in 
another part of the country. 

It was then decided to divide the country into sections and 
to ask some local educator to select the programs for us. Full 
instructions were sent, and they were asked to return their 
reports at the close of the three months. One person checked 
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the results in our office in order to reduce the personal equation 
toa minimum. In this way, we analyzed over one thousand 
programs generally accepted as educational. The results were 
disappointing, as many had not followed instructions. We 
received hundreds of pages of programs from one locality, 
while another would select only six as educational. Some of 
the reports, of course, were excellent. We learned some 
alleged facts about educational broadcasting, but not as much 
as more time and money would have produced. 

We all would like to know more about this vague person, 
the intelligent listener. Who is he, and what is he like? When 
does he listen in, and why? We have many opinions about 
him, but, to say the least, they are only poor guessers. We want 
the facts. The American Association Study did not answer 
these questions because of lack of time and funds. If the time 
and funds had been available, I am not at all certain we would 
have known where to begin. Many suggestions were made 
which included methods already discussed. Another proposal 
was a personal survey made through radio dealers, schools, or 
university sociology classes. A check-up using a battery of 
telephones has been used by advertising agencies and was sug- 
gested for this study. Various questionnaires were mentioned 
to be mailed to subscribers of certain magazines. The most 
interesting recent suggestion, whether practical or not, is the 
use of a mechanical device attached to radio sets. The inven- 
tion records the time and wave-length used, and by checking 
with the programs on the air would answer a number of our 
questions. The expense is still too great. A thousand of these 
devices in use for a short period in a small town would bring 
in some interesting results. 

The experience we have had with radio surveys should 
aid us in the future. The main part of the job has been done, 
and it is now left to the various sections of the country to study 
their own particular problems. If local radio councils are estab- 
lished, their lot will be to answer the peculiar questions of 
their areas. They probably will not use just one of the plans 
mentioned above but a combination of many. New suggestions 
will be made and added to those already in use. From past 
experience we know a survey will develop itself. Disappoint- 
ment lurks in a study that is too well planned, too cut and 
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dried. Unfortunately, it takes plenty of time and money to 
do it. Those who have pioneered in the field have felt the 
pinch in both shoes. 

A study or survey depends on the question in hand. No 
rules can be set up to follow; there is no chart to guide you. 
However, I have tried to give a few problems we met in mak- 
ing our study. I was unable to speak on the problems en- 
countered in making a “community” survey as I have never 
made one, and I know no person who has. I would suppose, 
however, that the same snags which stood in our way will be 
waiting for you, our future surveyors of education by radio. 


DISCUSSION 
Mr. Perry: 

If it is so difficult to get information on the size of a radio audience, 
why is it that commercial concerns are willing to invest millions in 
advertising and in radio stations? 

Mr. Prrman:”° 

The firms on the western coast feel that the receipts in the box office 
show the results. “They sell more goods, which, after all, is their aim. 
Mr. Perry: 

An advertising agency once promised its customers that, by using 
radio, it would produce any results they wanted. Is that the proper 
attitude for educators, or should educators wait until exhaustive studies 
have been made? 

Mr. CHARTERS: 

Between an attitude of complete faith and that of waiting to be 
shown is the attitude in which we partially depend on faith but in 
which every possible effort is made to check by the techniques of 
measurement. 

Mr. PERRY: 

Radio is a peculiar field. In the field of printing, it does not 
matter how long educators hesitate and study, there is always a chance 
to print another book; but in radio the signs are plain. “The commercial 
companies are pre-empting the field while educators are waiting for 
complete knowledge of the situation. Well-informed persons have 
told me that within a year all opportunities for educators to control 
stations will pass. ‘The only outlet left will be commercial stations. 

Mr. Koon: 
You said that a certain advertising agency had offered to get any 
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results that were desired by any client. They were not very cautious. 
Just as there are certain commodities which cannot be put on the air 
at all, so in education some subjects can be handled on the air, the most 
natural and the easiest one being music. ‘There must be a gradual de- 
cline of effectiveness from music down to the more abstruse sciences. 
An examination as to material which is successful for broadcasting 
would be helpful. 

Mr. CHARTERS: 

Will you tell us something about the formation of the Advisory 
Committee for Adult Education? 

Mr. RussELL: 

Last December fifteen people were summoned to a meeting called 
by the Adult Education Association. “The members of the Association 
felt that a large council would not be desirable. At a second meeting 
held in January, the original group discussed the findings of the earlier 
meeting with representatives of the Rockefeller F oundation and the 
Carnegie Corporation. They decided to establish the National Council 
of which Mr. Tyson was asked to become director. ‘The plans for the 
first year’s work are not complete. However, the Council will act as 
a clearing house for all the information that is available and will co- 
operate with the Federal Department and all commercial and educa- 
tional organizations. 

Mr. ManHan:”* 

The trouble with the educators is that they have no national pro- 
gram. ‘They will never accomplish anything in education by radio 
until there is a concerted proposition. Is education by radio a national 
or a state job? 

Mr. RussELL: 

The educators are going to have to stick together. Mr. ‘Tyson 

will try to unite the interests in the university and college field. 


21 Fxtension Division, State University of Iowa. 
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THE TECHNIQUES OF PREPARING RADIO 
MANUSCRIPTS 


MARY FRANCES PHILPUT* 


The majority of the radio audience, I believe, entertains 
a positively lukewarm enthusiasm for radio talks, and even that 
may be an optimistic appraisal. Two groups are responsible 
for this state of affairs: those who give the talks and those who 
listen to them. If we wish to say what we honestly think of 
each of these groups, it may be done by joining the forces of 
the speakers and shouting with them, “The audience is so 
stupid,” and then rushing to the mightier ranks of listeners 
where we shall loudly assert, ““Those speakers are so stupid.” 
What both groups need is faith, a stubborn faith in each other’s 
capacities, for radio speakers are bound to improve if they do 
not wish to experience a permanent “black out,” and the taste 
and the intelligence of the radio audience will rise higher and 
higher, if we may judge from the past. 

The assignment to me of the topic, “The Techniques of 
Preparing Radio Manuscripts,” I have regarded as a request 
to dip into my experience of the past few years, which has in- 
cluded the reading of approximately a thousand radio talks, 
and to bring forth a few of the ideas that I have absorbed 
regarding the desirable and the undesirable characteristics of 
radio’ manuscripts. I have, therefore, narrowed the term 
radio manuscripts. 2I have, therefore, narrowed the term 
occurs to me that my interest in this topic may cause me to be 
somewhat dogmatic, and that the question, “Could she give a 
good radio talk herself??? may occur to the readers. This I 
shall settle at once with the answer, “Probably not!” 

+ University of Pittsburgh Studio of KDKA. 
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Indeed, I approach this discussion, as I approach the manu- 
scripts which it is my duty to read, with a sense of humility, 
for 99 per cent of the talks that I read are prepared by teach- 
ers, by university teachers. I realize that the same burning 
question which was propounded by one of the greatest scholars 
of the Middle Ages, Quis custodiet custodies? ‘Who’s to teach 
the teachers?” still is a burning question, and the present dis- 
cussion is scarcely to be thought of as an answer to the great 
Abelard. Asa matter of fact, I was brought up to have a real 
respect for my own teachers, a respect that has persisted and 
probably always will. Even when in a radio manuscript it has 
been proved almost beyond a doubt that the teacher-author did 
not know exactly what he was talking about, I have insisted 
that I was the one to blame because I was not able to under- 
stand what the teacher was trying to consider, and, of course, 
in such cases it was never established that I was wrong in as- 
suming the blame. 

While I have always delighted to use the word “tech- 
nique,” I have consistently avoided courses in statistics, meth- 
ods, measurements, and the like, which qualify one to discuss 
scientifically the technique of all kinds of things. My con- 
science has annoyed me often on this point, saying, “See here! 
You’ve no right in the world to try to discuss such a subject!” 
In desperation, I finally led my conscience to Webster in the 
search for a good working definition, and I found that “tech- 
nique is the form commonly used for method of execution in 
fine art.” That definition was most satisfying to me, for I 
believe that radio talks should be regarded as a fine art. Al- 
though my conscience was far from being satisfied, this fortified 
me in the process of pulling forth a few ideas. 

I think of the terms “radio talk” and “educational feature” 
as synonymous, and of the radio talk as being the part education 
takes in the theater of the air. It must fit into a program of 
entertainment wherein the other features are of almost certain 
appeal: music of all varieties, comic strips come to life, thrill- 
ing current events, sport events, all of them easy and, for a 
time at least, delightful to hear. Of course, if these features 
came one at a time, first, let us say, music, nothing but music; 
then the comic strip, nothing but it; then the radio talk, the 
educational feature, with nothing else to listen to; and so on: 
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if such a state of affairs existed, inertia would do its part in keep- 
ing listeners from turning off their sets even though they might 
not be as much interested in the radio talk as in the other parts 
of the program. Alas! we must be realists and face the situa- 
tion as it is. There is plenty of music, there is plenty of fun, 
there are plenty of other types of programs on the air at one 
time to make worth while the exertion of turning the dial in 
favor of the station not broadcasting a talk. 

All this, of course, is repetition of the obvious. It is very 
important to remember that the radio talk is not a characteristic 
derivative of the educational institution from which it comes; it 
is a thing apart, an independent entity; the deeply rooted repu- 
tation of its source assures it a hearing. Emerged from the 
protection of its academic cloisters, it must stand or fall on its 
ability to compete with other radio features. Certain established 
organizations, churches, for example, do not have to adopt new 
techniques in order to make their contributions to radio. They 
may be forced eventually to change, but at present the radio 
audience is content to listen by radio to the sermon exactly as 
it would be presented under ordinary, non-radio circumstances. 
Similarly, it is true that there are certain lectures, whether they 
be from the lecture platform, the classroom, or elsewhere, 
which may be quite as acceptable to the radio audience in their 
original, non-radio form. ‘These, however, are not many. 

What, then, is to be done to enable the educational feature 
in the form of the radio talk to hold its place on the program 
of the highly specialized, highly competitive, highly important 
theater of the air? It is absolutely essential that the radio talk 
be given by one with some degree of charm, who knows how to 
read intelligently. Since it is not in general a satisfactory 
arrangement to have a talk read by other than the author, it 1s 
apparent that voice personality must be considered in the selec- 
tion of those asked to prepare radio manuscripts. Unfortu- 
nately, it is not unusual for an intelligent person to read his 
well-written and interesting manuscript in such an unintelligent 
way as to make it seem impossible that he could ever have laid 
eyes on it before. Selection of speakers should be made with 
this in mind, although it is not always an easy thing to do. 

We have agreed, with Webster’s backing, that the radio 
manuscript in its finished form is a work of fine art. What 
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then are the points to be considered in its preparation? ‘They 
are perfectly obvious: time allotted, means of approach, ar- 
rangement of ideas, sentence structure, words, and style. To 
be sure, these points sound much like the ingredients for any 
piece of good writing. When the subject-matter is after all 
pretty much the same, why should we not use the old and 
accepted forms? There are a number of reasons, one of the 
most important being that of time. 

We begin, then, with “time allotted.” At the University 
of Pittsburgh the broadcasting period is of fifteen minutes’ 
duration, which means approximately thirteen minutes for the 
talk proper. It used to be that when the speaker found it im- 
possible to compress his material into the allotted number of 
pages, he wrote a page or two more. It is made so clear to the 
present-day speaker that thirteen minutes, or whatever the 
period happens to be, is his speaking time, that the subject 1s 
discussed in the time allotted or not at all. The shortness of 
the performance, however, seems to have resulted in a corre- 
sponding lengthening of the period of preparation. At the 
University of Pittsburgh, it has been found that the majority 
of the speakers who are specialists in the subjects on which they 
are asked to speak spend a minimum of fifteen hours in prepa- 
ration for each broadcasting period. I should imagine that this 
is not at all an extraordinary situation. 

The broadcasting station authorities say that the schedule 
for the programs must be maintained regardless of anything. 
All items of the program must proceed on time, and if, per- 
chance, you are a minute or so late beginning, it is up to you to 
make up this time. It is advisable, therefore, to have a para- 
graph or two toward the end that may be omitted without 
distressing results to the sequence of the talk, disappearing 
paragraphs, as it were. Sometimes the speaker finds that he is 
using a different tempo from the one he had intended, and he 
is therefore relieved to have these paragraphs to leave in or 
to take out. 

I have heard teachers say that, after they have succeeded in 
“boiling down” into one thirteen-minute period material to 
which they have formerly devoted one, two, three, or even 


more lectures, they have felt upon returning to their classes that 


they were wasting time by expanding the material that they 
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have so satisfactorily concentrated for radio use. Of course, 
in making such a comment they are losing sight of the differ- 
ence in the media. The radio talk is a pointing finger. “Here 
is my topic,” says the radio speaker; “I can give you only a 
suggestion of what it is about, but here is a bit of the wonder 
of it, here is a bit of the color and beauty of it, here is the way 
it relates to you. Do you not want to find out something more 
about it?” And with that the radio talk is done. In short, it 
takes the listener to the edge and gives him a gentle push in 
the general direction in which he may find it worth his while 
to go. The class lecture, on the other hand, not only suggests 
the adventure, but takes the student by the hand, guides him on 
step by step, gives him an opportunity to question and to com- 
ment, and helps him to seek the byways. If the time discipline 
imposed by the preparation of radio talks can, therefore, be 
adhered to successfully, it is helping to develop the writer’s vir- 
tuosity. He may be successful in his new miniature style, but 
‘t will not suit his old purpose where the larger, more expansive 
style is still needed. In the preparation of radio manuscripts, 
however, an unwritten law is that the material must be con- 
tained within the time allotted. 

There is one common law for approach to a radio talk: 
the interest of the audience must be immediately caught. The 
radio audience is becoming daily more sophisticated. One can- 
not afford to trifle with it, to say, “Now hold on a few minutes, 
I’m going to get around to something that is sure to interest 
you before I’m done, but in the meantime . . .” and then go 
on to expound some line dear to the speaker but unrelated to 
anything in the mind of the typical listener. The listener is 
entitled to know what it is all about. Quintilian said, “The 
writer should so write that the reader not only may, but must 
understand,” and I think that to suggest another unwritten law 
concerning the radio manuscript the Quintilian phrase may 
well be paraphrased to read, “The idea, or ideas, of the radio 
talk should be so expressed, so presented, that the listener not 
only may but must understand.” Naturally, this law must be 
carried out with a sense of discretion. Following it literally 
might seem to justify advising the audience of the subject with 
such frank and undisguised brutality as, “This morning I pro- 
pose to talk on manners, customs, and observances of a people 
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found in one of the darkest parts of Dark Africa. First, the 
manners suggest” . . . and so on. There is no doubt about 
such a statement being understood, but there is something 
lacking, something wrong with it. Granting, of course, the 
positive allurement of that statement, we readily see that it 
lacks a certain quality of urbanity, of feeling and talking and 
sharing with the audience. 

Although seven-league boots have gone out of style, the 
radio speaker must have a seven-league winged imagination to 
bring him the picture of his audience which he needs. Such an 
imagination is going to say, “Remember there are people who 
will not listen unless they can understand how your talk is 
concerned with them,” and the author makes some such note as, 
“Relate to everyday realities. Establish a contact between sub- 
ject and audience.” Again, his imagination will prompt him, 
“Remember those people who want to be made to forget their 
humdrum existence,” and the author makes another mental 
note, “Stress romance.” Back comes his imagination, “Don’t 
forget those people who want to understand you, but who have 
had no training, few advantages, and little time for study,” and 
the author makes another note, “Be clear; use a conversational 
style.” When his imagination prompts, “And do not forget 
that the man you worked under for your Ph.D. is going to be 
listening,” the author strives to strangle this still small voice, 
but it once again utters a warning, ““Remember, you are giving 
a radio talk.” 

We have spoken of means of approach and arrangement of 
ideas, and they are two important factors to be considered. I 
must confess, however, that at this point I find them somewhat 
overlapping, and so there seems to be no other way than to 
let them overlap. The term “means of approach” includes, 
as our hypothetical author’s imagination has just indicated, a 
visualizing of the audience, a determining of the best way of 
introducing the particular material to that audience, and thence 
a presenting of the material. This last step naturally has to do 
with the arrangement of ideas. It is advisable to use an out- 
line which has been thoughtfully worked out to include all the 
important points, a framework which holds the ideas, but which 
can neither be seen nor heard. The manuscript, then, should 
proceed logically from step to step. The author knows what 
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he wants to say. And may we here interpolate that it is folly 
for anyone to try to give a radio talk on a subject in which he 
has not, as a background, a rich storehouse of knowledge. 
Teachers who know their own subject thoroughly, who love it, 
and who enjoy teaching it, can as a rule convey through a radio 
talk the same stimulus, the same inspiration that is felt by the 
students whom they teach. On the other hand, it is a mistaken 
idea to think that the shortness of a radio talk will serve to 
conceal its bareness. We were saying that the author knows 
what he wants to say, and he knows that he has to telescope tt. 
He is accordingly inclined to fall into the habit of being too 
concise, of leaving gaps that likely cannot be filled in by the 
listener. In such cases, as well as in those where the author 
allows himself to become too profound or too technical, the 
listener, by pausing to fill in or to try to understand, may lose 
the sequence. The result is likely to be that he will stop listen- 
ing altogether. It is well then to eliminate such possible haz- 
ards, and one of the best ways to eliminate them is to anticipate 
them. It is better to fill in the gap, better to take time to ex- 
plain the possibly obscure point, even at the expense of having 
to omit an idea that the author particularly wishes to include. 

A radio manuscript, we have said, points a finger. I do not 
think that that is at all a charming way in which to indicate its 
function. It would be more pleasant to speak of it as beckon- 
ing, but the pointing finger is used deliberately, for it connotes 
directness, and the radio talk must be direct. Symbolism, for 
example, as applied to titles or to the manuscript proper, I 
think is not to be tolerated in the radio talk. The listener must 
put forth, as we all know, a particular effort in order to hear 
what the speaker is saying. If he fails to hear a passage, he 
cannot, at least in this year of grace 1930, when television is 
just an experiment, catch from the expression of the speaker 
what he has lost through his failure to hear. All that he can 
do is to be more attentive to what follows. If, on the other 
hand, he fails to understand what the speaker is deliberately 
presenting “through a glass darkly,” is deliberately being aca- 
demically arrogant about, the listener will soon recognize what 
is being done and will say, while turning the dial, “That’s 
enough of that for me!”? When the radio speaker says, “This 
is what I’m going to give them whether or not. They can take 
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it or leave it. I do not care!” it is to be hoped that he means 
what he says. For the radio audience is the one audience that 
is free to take or leave what it hears without any embarrass- 
ment to anyone. 

In the first place, a scene must be established. Perhaps 
that can be done by means of the title. If, however, that is 
not an essentially clear statement of the subject-matter, such a 
statement most certainly should be made in the introductory 
paragraph. Thereafter the ideas should be presented with a 
beautiful logic, not necessarily a Roman numeral I, with all the 
other little letters and figures as reasons for it, ending eventu- 
ally in a ta-ra-ra-ra Q.E.D., although such a sequence conceiv- 
ably is proper for a certain type of subject. By a beautiful 
logic, I mean a presentation and arrangement of ideas which 
follow naturally and which, when we have finished listening 
to them, will make us say, “Why, of course! Why have I not 
thought of this before? Now, at least, I shall think of it 
more.” Perhaps we may say that the ray of light which the 
perfectly focused ideas have cast on the mind of the listener 
will indeed beckon him to further contemplation. That is the 
direct result of the beautifully presented arrangement of ideas. 
And here, as in other cases where a thing is done with a beau- 
tiful rightness, there are certain by-products. One of the most 
important of these is that the intelligent listener will come to 
absorb, as a result of hearing things done the right way, a 
training in method of procedure which even some of the stanch 
supporters of education by radio admit is one of the most diffi- 
cult phases of education to impart by radio. 

Now may we recapitulate a little? Incidentally, it is to 
be remembered that periodic recapitulation in the radio manu- 
script is good. André Gide, the distinguished French novelist, 
voices what I presume the majority of those who aim for per- 
fection in writing feel, when he says, “I write to be re-read.” 
While the author of the radio manuscript may aim toward 
high ideals of perfection in his brief work, as Mr. Gide aims 
for in his longer pieces, it is futile for him to share with Mr. 
Gide in his desire to be re-read. The radio speaker’s finely 
expressed ideas stay but for the moment in which they are 
spoken. Of course a printed copy of the speech may fre- 
quently “be had by writing to the station to which you are 
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listening,” but comparatively few grasp that offer. In short, 
the best that the author can do is to take time once or twice 
during his talk to pull his points together. Viewed practically, 
this should be done not only for the sake of those who may 
have lost a point that has been made, but also for that inevi- 
table group which has “just tuned in.” Similarly, it is a good 
thing briefly to summarize at the end of the manuscript the 
points that have been emphasized. 

To return to a brief recapitulation of what we have been 
discussing: we have considered the frame into which the manu- 
script must be placed; that is, the importance of abiding by the 
time allotted; next we have considered means of approach and 
arrangement of ideas; and now, naturally, one thinks of the 
media through which the ideas are expressed: sentence struc- 
ture, that is, and behind that, words. 

Here we find a rule that must be observed: use short sen- 
tences. That is in itself easy enough, but it is not easy to make 
short sentences always beautiful. On the other hand, of course, 
certain statements demand a longer sentence structure; but 
where this is the case the structure should be in no way involved. 
Each successive phrase and clause must more clearly unfold 
the thought. Sentences, while generally short, must not be al- 
lowed to become monotonous. “Fresh every hour”? is the assur- 
ance of a certain candy store; “fresh every sentence” should 
be the assurance of the radio manuscript, fresh in the sense 
of vitality, of radiance. The sentence must make the thought 
glow, for, as we have said before and well realize, the radio 
talk is concise in every part and the paths that must be left 
unchartered must at least be illuminated by the rays from the 
thought that suggests their existence. Sentences should not 
flow downward; they should be built up to the principal word. 
Each sentence, each statement should challenge the interest, 
by means of its beauty, or of its truth, or of its strangeness, 
or of its common sense; that is, by some positive value. 

After all, a sentence is only as effective as the words out of 
which it is constructed. The use of simple words of clear 
meaning is the best rule to observe. Words can do such won- 
derful things that the careful use of them becomes a glorious 
privilege. While being used to state a fact they can simul- 
taneously paint a picture, sing a song, and carry what is in the 
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speaker’s heart as well as what is in his mind. The right word 
is usually the beautiful word. Words of connotative value are 
occasionally effective, but should not be used to excess. 

Means of approach, arrangement of ideas, sentence struc- 
ture, and words will depend in large measure upon the author’s 
style, which, in the beginning, one either possesses or does not 
possess. Style, I believe, consists in knowing how to use most 
effectively the materials with which one has to work. “Effec- 
tively” implies so many things: good taste, understanding, sin- 
cerity, individuality, beauty, and charm. Style follows as a 
result of the relationship that exists between the worker and 
his materials. The style of the author of the radio manuscript 
will depend upon all of these things and, in addition, upon his 
attitude toward people. If he clings tenaciously to the ex- 
pression of his superior literary self, and if he refuses to recog- 
nize that it is not a gracious style to use for a non-academic 
audience, such a one belongs on the radio black list. Style, of 
course, can be developed; this is particularly true of radio style. 
One of the best ways to develop it is through observation. 

The manuscript of Michael Pupin on “Light and Sound,” 
which was given some time ago before a college group, 
although not by radio, is a perfect illustration of what such a 
talk should be. Mr. Pupin begins by telling how as a boy 
tending his father’s oxen through the summer night, he and 
his companions watched the progress of the advancing darkness 
and of the gradual approach of the dawn. The position of the 
stars and “the faint sound of the clock of the distant and slum- 
bering village” aided them in their watch. From thinking of 
these two things as something good to see and good to hear, he 
came gradually to ask himself, “What is light? | What is 
sound?” The search for the answers directed his scientific 
career; and now, when asked to answer those questions, he still 
remembers the little boy whose reverence for the comforting 
peals of the church bell and for the help that the stars and the 
first rays of dawn brought him during those long watches of 
the night made him first wonder what sound and light are. 
He answers with the knowledge of the scientist, but he speaks 
in terms that the little boy may understand. In answering one 
sort of wonder, however, he points to greater wonders; and 
his brief interpretative conclusion truly beckons the listener, 
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or the reader, to fertile fields of contemplation. Mr. Pupin 
concludes by suggesting that these two phenomena belong “in 
the celestial choir which is declaring the glory of God.” The 
more mature mind is refreshed and charmed by such a talk, 
and the child who is able to understand it enjoys it also. 

We have spoken of several points as being important to 
consider in the preparation of the radio manuscript. The im- 
portance of the radio manuscript, let us now call it the radio 
talk, is taken for granted. Asa means of setting up standards 
of taste, of helping to crystallize opinion, of directing the inter- 
ests of listeners into worth-while and delightful fields of mental 
activity, it holds a place of inestimable importance. 

So many people today—public orators have a particular 
flair for it—deplore the way in which culture is decaying. 
The automobile, the movies, the radio are helping to accom- 
plish this, they tell us. And they detail the most alarming 
symptoms of this decay. The fine art of reading is a thing of 
the past; the fine art of writing is apparently dead; the fine art 
of conversation has disappeared. At the risk of being regarded 
as the dancing master in Moliére, who, you remember, attrib- 
uted every ill under the sun to the fact that people did not 
apply themselves more heartily to the art of dancing, may I 
suggest that the radio talk may be made to play a glorious part 
in retrieving these lost arts. By the nature of the medium 
through which it is transmitted, it goes to the four corners of 
the earth, and wherever it goes it may be made to plant three 
seeds of desire: to read better literature, to write more clearly, 
and to speak more beautifully. 


DISCUSSION : 
UNKNOWN QUESTIONER: 

If a professor brings you a manuscript which is poorly done, how 
do you handle the problem? 
Miss PHILPUT: 

We have tried to avoid that situation by making clear at the outset 
what are the necessary characteristics of a good radio manuscript. How- 
ever, if an impossible paper does come in, the only thing we can do is 
talk it over with the author. I can remember of only one or two 
persons who have said, ““That paper must stand as it is written.” For 
the most part, professors are grateful for the opportunity to broadcast. 
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Mr. Prrman:?? 

Must each talk be written before it is broadcast? 
Miss PHILPUT: 

Yes, that is a rule of the station. 
Mr. Pirman: 

I think it is an unfortunate rule. What do you think? 
Miss PHILPUT: 

I do not agree with you, because when a person speaking over the 
radio pauses, it makes a terrible void. In the last year, we have had 
over a thousand talks, only one of which was given without a paper and 
that one was by an Englishman who had a beautiful flow of words and 
never paused a moment. 

Mr. Pirman: 

Do you not feel often that a person who reads from a manuscript 
loses his first enthusiasm, and his manner of speaking lacks sincerity? 
Miss PHILPUT: 

There is undoubtedly something in what you say, but I think it is 
quite possible to read a radio manuscript with enthusiasm which re- 
sembles the spontaneity which the speaker had in the first reading. 

Mr. Maynarp:? 

Do you not think that the prime question is one of policy? Per- 
sons allowed to give extemporaneous speeches might involve themselves 
and the sponsors of the station in types of opinion which the sponsors 
would not care to have broadcast from their station, but if talks are 
prepared and shown before they are given, they may be censored. 
Mr. Koon:* 

What instructions regarding the organization and preparation of 
the manuscript and regarding the delivery do you give the speaker 
before he goes on the air? 

Miss PHILPUT: 

If the teacher whom we have asked consents to talk over the radio, 
we do not go into much detail. We ask him to take a ride on the 
street car and observe people whom he sees and to prepare a manu- 
script with that audience in mind. We advise him to use a conver- 
sational style, with short sentences, and simple, non-technical words. 
We tell him that, although he must visualize a varied audience, he will 
be talking not to a huge audience but to individuals; his personality must 
reach out to the persons who have tuned in. As far as delivery is 
concerned, we have the talk read and rehearsed. Teachers are able to 
accommodate themselves to the medium. If they read badly, we point 
out what is wrong, but we advise them to be conversational in style. 

* Educational Director, Radio Station KPO. 


* National Broadcasting Company. 
* Assistant Director, Ohio School of the Air. 
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Mr. Mercer:? 

Do you regard yourself as a censor or as an adviser? 
Miss PHILPUT: 

I should say adviser. At the University of Pittsburgh, there is a 
Radio Committee which is supposed to pass upon all the programs. “The 
material is presented to them, and the radio manager reads all the 
manuscripts. ‘The rule is that the manuscript must not be changed 
after it has been approved by the person whose duty it is to go over it. 
Mr. MERceER: 

Is that a local regulation? ‘There is no law, is there? Do you 
think that would be advisable? 

Mr. Perry:® 

Censorship is distinctly unpopular in this country. ‘There is no 
question that if speakers were permitted to talk without recognizing the 
general policy of the station, they might say things which would cause 
a great deal of trouble. “That is now preventable. A sensible man 
does not need to be censored; he should simply be given enough in- 
structions so that he may understand the situation. 

Mr. CorBetrT:’ 

I wonder if the ideal arrangement is not some happy medium 
between the written manuscript and the naturalness of the trained and 
ready speaker. Would it not be better for the speaker who is accus- 
tomed to the microphone to use his manuscript, but not too closely? 
Miss PHILPUT: 

I think this problem resolves itself to an individual matter. I 
know several people who have fascinating material to give over the 
radio and who are such abominable readers that they sound is if they 
had never seen the manuscript before. 

Mrs. CHARLEs:* 

Do you attempt to censor material if the material is sanctioned by 
a department in the university? 

Miss PHILPUT: 

The method we follow is to go to the head of a department and 
tell him what we want; he advises us to go to a certain professor for 
this material. We assume that this professor is an authority, so we 
suggest to him the best ways to present material to a radio audience. 
Mr. Koon: 

Occasionally we have a person with a national reputation whom 
we are thankful to have appear and say anything under any circum- 
stances. Mr. McConnell is without doubt the best instructor we have. 
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Although he is a specialist, he writes his talk, then re-writes it two or 
three times in order to put in a human touch, so that he speaks directly 
to the children and never seems to be reading. Few of our speakers do 
as well, so that we encourage them to have their material well in hand 
and, to assure a little freedom of expression, to think of what they are 
saying while they are saying it. 

Mr. Jackson :® 

In Wisconsin, we are more afraid of suppressing the spontaneity 
which the listeners enjoy than we are of what they may say about the 
talk. The censorship is rather upon the speaker than upon the manu- 
script. J have not been called upon for a manuscript before delivery, 
but I have sometimes been asked to file the manuscript after its reading. 
Mr. CAvANAUGH:”° 

Is the work at the University of Pittsburgh carried on by you and 
the advisory committee with the whole-hearted support and interest of 
the faculty as a University policy? 

Miss PHILPUT: 

The Chancellor is very much interested in it. “The members of 
the faculty have been most willing to co-operate with us. “I’wo of the 
best teachers would have nothing to do with it at first; they said it was 
a waste of time and that no one would listen. But, in general, broad- 
casting is regarded an important phase of work of the University. 


THE SELECTION AND TRAINING OF 
RADIO ANNOUNCERS 


VIDA RAVENSCROFT SUTTON? 


It has been only a short time since the announcer was a kind 
of handy man around the broadcasting studios, but, in that 
time, radio announcing has come to be regarded as a profession. 
Colleges and universities are adding special courses for the 
training of announcers. The qualifications now demanded by 
the larger companies include not only the resourcefulness of 
the handy man, but good manners, a pleasing personality, a 
good voice, the ability to read well, some training in music and 
foreign languages, and a college education. These are the 
requisites in the National Broadcasting Company. 

Candidates for these positions are chosen from the large 
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number of applicants by the supervisor of announcers; there 
have been as many as forty in one day. The supervisor inter- 
views the men and selects those who in his opinion best qualify 
and gives them a first audition. This audition is, one might 
say, an examination in reading and in extemporaneous speech 
before the microphone. Those satisfying the supervisor are put 
on a waiting list, to be called later for a second audition, held 
by the board of program directors. The candidates on the 
waiting list may have a copy of the Requisites for Announcers, 
and thus improve their chances before the second audition by 
improving in the qualifications indicated. These requisites are: 


An announcer in the National Broadcasting Company is expected 
to average well on the following particulars: 

A good voice, clear enunciation, and pronunciation free of dialect 
or local peculiarities 

The ability to read with proper pause, stress, and intonation 

Sufficient knowledge of foreign languages for correct pronunciation 
of names, places, titles, and so forth 

Some knowledge of musical history, compositions, and composers 

The ability to read and interpret poetry 

Facility in extemporaneous speech 

Selling ability in reading commercial continuity 

Ability to master technical detail in operating the switchboard, and 
to take charge of the studio during programs 

Good health, good manners, and resourcefulness in emergencies 

A college education 


By a good voice is meant a voice that is clear and resonant 
without a nasal or metallic twang. A medium-pitched voice, 
modulated tones, and limited volume carry most satisfactorily 
over the microphone. 

Clear enunciation demands the control of the tongue from 
the front, the shaping of the syllables in speech definitely, 
without mouthing or jawing or using the back of the tongue. 
Pronunciation which conforms to the standards of best usage 
involves knowledge of the phonetics of English and the ability 
to use a phonetic pronouncing dictionary. 

The ability to read aloud well means the power to get 
ideas quickly, and to reveal them in rhythm, emphasis, pauses 
in phrasing, and an intonation which is not monotonous, con- 
scious, or affected but expressive and colorful. The ability to 
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read poetry well is a severe test, which as yet not many an- 
nouncers pass very creditably. 

Correct pronunciation of foreign words and phrases is a 
part of the training of a well-educated person regardless of his 
skill in foreign languages. 

Some knowledge of musical history, musicians, and com- 
posers is very essential. Announcing music and introducing the 
work of various composers is an important part of an announc- 
er’s duties. 

The ability to speak extemporaneously is a test not only 
of vocabulary and command of language, but of control and 
co-ordination, and is very essential in this profession. 

Selling ability or the impressive rendering of commercial 
programs requires an enthusiasm that gets into the words, holds 
the listener’s attention, and interests him in the product. 

A mastery of the technical details in operating the switch- 
board so that one never makes a mistake is absolutely essential 
to success in this field. 


Good health and vitality are of great importance. Fatigue’ 


and nervousness show quickly in the voice. A radio announcer 
must be alert and fully alive. Because the announcer, the host 
in the studio, is called upon to represent the organization in 
many ways, good manners and the ability to meet people are of 
particular importance. Resourcefulness in an emergency means 
that an announcer must be able not only to keep his head, but 
to act quickly when occasion requires a readjustment of plans. 

It goes without saying that a candidate could hardly meet 
these requirements without, at least, a college education or its 
equivalent. Radio announcing is a profession, whose educa- 
tional importance is being more and more recognized; there- 
fore, a radio announcer must be well educated and he must be 
the kind of man who will progress. There 1s room at the 
top in this profession, and if a man does not move up, he will 
inevitably be shoved out. 

Needless to say, few announcers rank “A” in all these 
requirements, but, if an announcer is reasonably well qualified, 
he gains the necessary skill through experience, the only train- 
ing school at present. He seeks to improve his shortcomings 
and specializes usually in his individual gifts. If he is a singer, 
the supervisor of announcers will select him to announce music, 
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and he may be called upon sometimes to sing. If he has 
sufficient knowledge of music, he may be asked to compose and 
read the continuity introducing music. If he reads poetry well, 
he will be the one chosen when poetry is a part of announce- 
ments. If he reads commercial continuity with the vigor, vim, 
dash, and punch, which pleases commercial clients, he may 
serve on several commercial programs and receive the special 
fee paid by the advertiser in addition to his weekly salary. If 
he can vividly report sport events and convey the spirit of the 
game, he may become a star sport announcer—the most lucra- 
tive field in radio announcing. If his abilities are of an execu- 
tive sort, he may, in the National Broadcasting Company, be 
promoted to the position of supervisor of announcers, whose 
duty it is to select announcers for the various programs and to 
arrange their weekly schedules. From this position, he may 
be advanced to a place as assistant on the program board or to 
some other executive post. Promotions are constantly occur- 
ring, and, as announcers are advanced, new announcers are 
taken on. The National Broadcasting staff numbers eighteen 
men, ten of these being regular announcers with no other du- 
ties, and the others executives who do occasional announcing. 


As announcers are needed, those especially recommended 
by the supervisor are given a second audition, and, if satisfac- 
tory to the program board, they are chosen for the vacant 
posts and given a probationary term of service. If there are 
none whose auditions are satisfactory, the post is left vacant, 
in which event the announcing staff has to do extra duty until 
a likely candidate appears. The term of probationary service 
lasts about three months. During that time the candidate 1s 
under special criticism. He works with an experienced an- 
nouncer who is responsible for his training in the technical 
detail of operating the switchboard. His errors and shortcom- 
ings as an announcer are checked by the supervisor and a critic 
of programs whose duty it is to listen to all new features and 
report on them. 

While on probation, the announcer is supposed to correct 
any glaring faults in tone or accent that are pointed out to him. 
He is also expected to become skilled in operating the switch- 
board. A good many men, who qualify in other points, fail 
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here. He must be able to do three or four things at once if 
necessary, and never fail to synchronize his programs with other 
stations so as to permit them to join the main program without 
a sentence lost. 

The handy man operated the switchboard, but he did not 
always know what it was all about. He made strange errors. 
One reported on an occasion, “The Funeral March of Chopin” 
given him over the telephone, as a “few remarks by Chopin.” 
His ignorance disqualified him. Now, the handy man is quite 
often a college graduate, a trained musician, a linguist, and 
sometimes an actor, but there are still many handy men strug- 
gling in the first stages of their development. 

The educational importance of the announcer is now being 
realized. Because his voice is often the standard of good 
speech, he should have high qualifications. The American 
Academy of Arts and Letters, knowing this, offered the medal 
of the Academy to the radio announcer chosen by its Jury of 
Award as having the best diction. The National Broadcasting 
Company realized this when they added to their staff special 
critics and special courses in voice and diction for announcers. 

This course has been conducted in various ways to meet the 
special needs. This year it has been carried on as a class, 
meeting once a week from October to May, with individual 
coaching given the new announcers, who are required to com- 
plete the course. 

The course covers the following particulars: 


. Continuity for rhythm and intonation 
. Studies in enunciation 

. Tone-production 

. Phonetics 

. Standards of speech 

. Survey of dictionaries and texts 

. Hygiene and care of the voice 

. Interpretation 


COMI Dn PW ND 


The subject-matter of the lessons is prepared as a fifteen- 
minute broadcast, which is read as continuity and discussed by 
the class; in this way theory and practice are combined. The 
weekly lessons are broadcast every Thursday to a radio class 
with about a thousand students enrolled. The weekly lessons are 
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mailed to them and answers to their questions are sometimes 
made the material for the broadcast. 

Special criticisms are made of the reading of each individual. 
Attention 1s called particularly to rhythm and intonation. Does 
the announcer read as if he were speaking, or does he deliver 
his words on a level line of pause, stress, and tone? Does he 
stress the important words, or does he misplace emphasis and 
give the wrong color in stress and inflection? Does he read 
with life in his voice, a sufficient play of tone to suggest that he 
is alert, or does he drone along with monotonous cadence, or 
read in a manner so perfunctory that speech sounds dead? 
Does he carry his speech with adequate breath, so the ends of 
sentences do not fade out? 

Klinghardt’s method of recording intonation is used; pat- 
terns of intonation are studied and read with narrow range in 
the rise and drop of the voice, and with exaggerated play, to 
illustrate the various types of English speech, both American 
and British. The part intonation plays in characterizing speech 
is noted. Rhythm in prose, poetry, and dialogue is studied as 
the basis of good interpretation. The way words go is of first 
importance; if words do not run with the thought and move 
with the feeling, nothing can redeem a reader’s delivery. 

Readings are timed for slow reading and rapid reading. 
Exaggeration in either direction shows up faulty enunciation. 
An announcer must be able to read in any tempo and pronounce 
his words clearly. If enunciation is faulty, the speaker is bound 
to trip himself up when he reads rapidly. If he has not a 
skilled tongue, he will omit sounds. If he “jaws” or “mouths” 
and talks with the back of his tongue instead of controlling the 
tongue from the front, not only speech sounds will be dis- 
torted, but his voice will become markedly metallic or nasal. 
For clear enunciation of the sounds in any language, speech 
must be carried forward. The focus of tone is forward. Since 
the tongue grows out of muscles at the front, not the back, it 
must be controlled from the front. The jaw should be relaxed, 
not actively performing. The mouth must open wide enough 
for sounds to exit, but facial distortions are never necessary. 
The lips join with the tongue tip in carrying sounds forward. 

Dialects and speech variations are considered first as a 
result of different ways of getting out sound. The Yankee 
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talks with a stiff jaw, often with teeth almost together and a 
stiff upper lip. This gives us the New England type of facial 
expression and results in the mutilation of certain sounds. The 
Yankee tongue is active; it must be to offset the rigidity of jaw 
and stiffness of lip. He does not open his mouth to say “ah.” 
All his “ahs” become flattened. He says “ban” for “barn,” 
“had” for “hard,” “mak” for “mark.” He makes final “ah” 
with a tongue flip, “Annar,” “larw,” “jarw.” He does not 
round his lips in such words as “world,” “earth,” “heard,” 
“bird,” and the vowel becomes wh; he says “wuld,” “uth,” 
“hud,” “bud.” These mutilations have become local pronun- 
ciations. Down East dialect is stingy of vowels—“eh” and 
“uh” sounds predominate. The tight jaw is usually accom- 
panied by a tight throat, so the voice is throat bound and has 
a hard, metallic rasp. He would read the sentence: “I sold 
my house and farm and bought myself a motor car,” as “Uh 
suld muh heous ’nd fam ’nd but muhself uh mutuh ca.” 

The Westerner speaks with an overenergized jaw and the 
back of the tongue. The rise of the back of the tongue ob- 
structs the nasal passage, and the voice twangs or splits as it 
strains through an obstructed passage. He exaggerates the ele- 
ments in diphthong; the tongue rolls back and inverts the 
vowel values in such words as “world,” “urge,” “girl,” “birth.” 
The sound af is usually flattened. He would say, “Ahee 
sould mahee house and farm and bawt maheeself a motor car.” 
Misplaced energy is the cause of his nasal rolling speech. 

The Southerner relaxes his jaw and speaks often with a 
lazy tongue. The lazy tongue, however, is so relaxed that it 
does not interfere with the passage of tone. Therefore, the 
voice has pleasing resonance, unless the soft palate rises and 
blocks the nasal passage. The Southern voice often has charm 
but a lazy tongue which does not take the trouble to sound 
diphthongs and refuses any effort that can be avoided. He 
would say, “Ah sold mah hause ’n fahm ’n boat m’sef a 
motah cyah.” 

These three modes of enunciation resulting from climatic 
and geographic differences are fundamental reasons for speech 
differences and voice peculiarities. Add to these the facts 
that we are not taught to co-ordinate tone production and 
enunciation of the English sounds, and that our large foreign 
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population picks up English as best it can, and we have the 
explanation both of the amazing number of dialects and of our 
strident, unlovely voices. 

Professor Greet, of Barnard College, Columbia University, 
recorded over a hundred varieties of dialect in his speech classes 
this fall. He is not interested, however, in changing these 
dialects, only in recording them. He feels, with many others, 
that these differences have their values and should not be 
tampered with. However, speech that is produced by a com- 
plete co-ordination of tone and tongue has its advantages: it 
is more agreeable to the ears, carries better, does not wear out 
the voice, and allows all the finer gradations in vowel values. 

In our speech classes, an analysis of enunciation is made 
the subject-matter of the reading lessons, and special exercises 
for disciplining the tongue are given. The organs of speech 
are studied so that the students know how they function. The 
origin of speech is considered. The vowel sounds are studied 
as cries of recognition, “ah”; extension, “eeh”; withdrawal, 
“ooh.” The consonants are studied in their origin as uncon- 
scious movements of the tongue, mouth, and jaw which follow 
the movements of the body, arms, and hands in muscular effort. 
The variety of sounds resulting makes the repertory with which 
speech begins. Languages share in these fundamental sounds. 
The student makes an analysis of them and of his own speech. 
Particular drill is given on the tongue-tip sounds. All the 
sounds in English speech are finally analyzed and classified. 

No doubt certain differences will always exist, no matter 
how well speakers from different parts of our country are 
trained. The Southerner will as a rule have a better voice 
quality, the Yankee a more skillful tongue, and the Westerner 
a more energetic manner of speech. These differences stress, 
not the pecularities, but the excellencies of the localities. They 
will doubtless remain as local differences until we, as a nation, 
become so peripatetic that no one has a locality, but each and 
every one will be, as Kipling says, a sort of “a bloomin’ 
cosmopolouse.” 

Good tone is a part of good rhythm and clear enunciation. 
Breath pulses the rhythm of speech and carries the voice out. 
Syllables are toned as they are enunciated. Sounds cannot be 
properly analyzed without considering tone production. 
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We have made tone production and the phonetic analyses 
the most important part of this year’s course. A radio an- 
nouncer must use his voice so there is no metallic rasp or nasal 
twang, no forcing of tone, or smothering of tone. There is no 
difference between the right use of the voice in song and in 
speech. A metallic quality present to a degree in the majority 
of speaking voices is the result of throat tension, of strain and 
effort to push the voice often with insufficient breath. In throat 
effort the muscles that protect the throat in swallowing come 
into play and partly cover the vocal cords. Relaxing the throat, 
and speaking on an adequate breath with motor power from the 
diaphragm, and no throat effort, frees the voice of so-called 
false cord interference. Tone to be unmuffled and free of 
metallic hardness and nasality must pass freely, with no ob- 
struction. When the throat is relaxed, the back of the tongue 
down, and the nasal passage free, tone comes out of both nose 
and mouth; a relaxed jaw permits tongue and lips to shape and 
project speech forward in clear, resonant syllables. 

The exercises we use for tone production agree in the main 
with those used for developing the singing voice. The chief 
point of difference is that the entire vowel table including 
diphthongs is made the basis of vocal exercises. 

The beginning of tone control either in song or speech is the 
ability to produce a soft, clear Awm. Such a sound carries a 
free vibration of the vocal cords. A relaxed throat, jaw, and 
tongue permit free exit through the nose. Tone resounds in 
the mouth and nasal chambers and exits without a break or a 
twang. If there is any obstruction in the nasal passage, the 
tone strains through and splits into the twang. Pushing tone 
through an obstructed nasal passage is what is ordinarily meant 
when we say a person talks “through the nose.” Many singers 
and speakers practice the humming exercise yet never succeed 
in getting clear tone. They do not hear or feel the nasal ob- 
struction nor the slight metallic rasp which signifies false cord 
interference. The microphone enlarges the rasp and the twang 
and reveals them to the ear. A little instrument called the 
“autophonoscope,” by a system of mirrors and lenses, reveals 
false cord interference to the eye. A speaker who is able to use 
this instrument may see his own vocal cords vibrate. When 
the demonstrator makes a metallic hum the vocal cords are 
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mirrored partly covered by the false cords. If the hum is 
muffled or nasal the back of the tongue is mirrored and obscures 
the view of the vocal cords. When the hum is clear and reso- 
nant, the vocal cords can be completely viewed in free vibration. 
The free, resonant hum focuses the tone well forward. With 
such tone production, if syllables are properly enunciated, tone 
carries forward and out in every syllable. The technique of 
good tone demands a co-ordination of the voice mechanism 
and the speech mechanism. Tone is focused, in what Galli- 
Curci calls “the little point,” beneath the arch of the nose. It 
is shaped into syllables by the forward action of the speech 
mechanism, when the voice and the speech mechanisms are 
properly co-ordinated. 

In the study of the voice mechanism this department has 
been very much interested in the unpublished work of Mr. 
Floyd Muckey, whose death last winter prevented the com- 
pletion of his manuscript. Mrs. Muckey and one of his stu- 
dents have assisted us, Mrs. Muckey giving broadcasts from 
the unpublished text of her husband, and the student demon- 
strating the autophonoscope. 

Radio announcers who are singers succeed best in using 
the voice without interference of any kind. Speakers are rare 
who on all occasions use the voice so there is no tension in the 
throat. The penetrating, strident American voice is evidence 
of our national failing in this respect. We are so used to it, 
however, that it is only on the authority of a machine, the auto- 
phonoscope which shows the cause, that we recognize it. 

The microphone magnifies the qualities of the voice. If the 
microphone and loud-speaker are properly adjusted free tone 
has its resonance enlarged. The voice then comes over with 
all its qualities enhanced. A speaker with such a voice may 
stand close to the microphone and talk intimately into it. A 
speaker with a voice of less pure quality gets a better effect by 
standing at right angles to the disk. The volume of voice 
which a speaker may use varies with the distance from the 
microphone. As volume of the voice is varied the speaker 
moves back and forth from the microphone. Precisely how 
the voice comes over is, also, a matter of how the operator 
controls transmission. Too much current destroys the over- 
tones; too little gives only the fundamental vibration. The 
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rasp of the metallic voice and the twang of the nasal are always 
magnified. When the current of transmission is too great, they 
come over with ear-splitting harshness. Excitement and nerv- 
ousness, as well as wrong habits of use, cause the bodily tension 
which results in some kind of vocal obstruction. 

A sport announcer, or a man describing scenes from an air- 
ship or some dangerous point of vantage, must be a man of 
steady nerve and excellent vocal control to send his voice out 
in clear, ringing tones. It can be done. If it is not, the voice 
soon wears out and the man’s profession is gone. 

In the analysis of the sounds in speech, we designate values 
by the phonetic alphabet as used in Jones’ Pronouncing Diction- 
ary. It is necessary for the announcer to learn this alphabet. 
From time to time words mispronounced are posted, phonet- 
ically transcribed. Reading lessons in phonetic script are also 
given. Continuity, transcribed as heard, with errors in pro- 
nunciation, is referred to the reader for correction. If an 
announcer is struggling to overcome certain peculiarities 
of accent, he is expected to study his continuity and make his 
own phonetic transcription. 

The Pronouncing Dictionary, written by Daniel Jones, pro- 
fessor of phonetics at the University of London, is used as an 
authority with some reservations. The speech recorded is the 
speech of the cultivated minority of Southern England, which 
differs slightly from the speech of the cultivated Southerner 
or Easterner in the United States and agrees with the diction of 
such actors as Walter Hampden, an American} and George 
Arliss, British. These considerations, added to the fact that 
phonetic recording of pronunciation makes accuracy possible, 
are the arguments in favor of its use. This dictionary is the 
authority in many colleges and schools of speech; it has the 
sanction of Mr. Tilly of Columbia University. As a reference 
text for more meticulous transcript we use Margaret McLean’s 
text, Good American Speech. 

Language is a living and a growing product of life and 
experience. The important thing is to speak so the tone has 
free passage and sounds are distinctly uttered. A skilled singer 
can sing any dialect or any language and so co-ordinate tone 
and tongue that words are unmistakable. A good speaker 
must be able to do the same thing, but he must use the standard 
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pronunciation of his own language and of any other language 
he may speak. The skilled radio announcer of the future, 
undoubtedly, will not only have a liberal education and be a 
trained singer, but a trained linquist and reader skilled in char- 
acterization by means of voice and dialect. 

International broadcasting makes for agreement in stand- 
ards not only in English but in the other languages. Many of 
the announcers in the National Broadcasting Company speak 
only English, but there are on the staff announcers proficient 
in French, German, Italian, and Spanish. The majority of the 
men know foreign languages from the point of view of song 
diction which suffices for ordinary purposes in pronouncing for- 
eign words. The texts used are, Singer’s French, by May Laird 
Brown, and Diction for Singers, by Adele L. Baldwin. The 
announcer who 1s deficient on the side of languages has some 
assistance. The pronounciation of difficult names and musical 
titles is usually indicated in the continuity. But the mode of 
indication, however, is often at fault. Here is a place where 
the international phonetic alphabet and phonetic pronouncing 
dictionaries are of value. College courses will undoubtedly 
include in their study of phonetics the phonetics of modern 
languages and the use of phonetic dictionaries for the pronun- 
ciation of foreign tongues. 

An announcer is called upon to read poetry and sometimes 
excerpts from prose literature as part of a musical introduction. 
Selections in both prose and poetry are a part of the reading 
lessons given in the weekly broadcast, and studied in the 
announcers’ classes. Special preparation is made for a program 
called “Voices,”? sponsored by the radio committee of the Amer- 
ican Academy. This program has featured the reading of 
poetry and every announcer has been heard on tt. 

The American Academy’s recognition of the importance of 
the radio announcer’s profession has been a great stimulus in 
raising the standards of speech. The jury bases the award 
upon highest markings in particulars stated as follows: articula- 
tion, pronunciation, freedom from disagreeable local accent, 
tone quality, and general cultural effect of the speaker. 

From the point of view of the practical qualifications of an 
announcer, I have suggested to the chairman of the Academy’s 
committee that the points might be more fully covered if stated 
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as follows: (1) reading of various kinds of continuity from the 
point of view of rhythm and intonation; (2) extemporaneous 
speech from the point of view of the use of language as well as 
delivery; (3) enunciation evincing freedom from local peculi- 
arities; (4) tone production freedom from metallic harshness 
—nasality or muffling; and (5) standard pronunciation involvy- 
ing training in phonetics of both English and foreign languages. 
To decide just what is standard pronunciation, a special board 
may be found necessary to pass upon preferred pronunci- 
ations. There is dispute over preference in such words as 
illustrate, pronounced either with accent on the first or on the 
second syllable. Dictionary, secretary, necessary, February are 
accented on the first syllable by some, on the third by others; 
though to accent each on its first syllable seems more logical 
since it is the root syllable. Whether we shall say program, with 
equal stress, or weaken the last vowel, was decided for the 
N.B.C. Company by the Program Board, who said pro’-gram’. 

The points outlined by the Academy’s committee have 
already had much to do with determining the direction of study 
in our announcer’s classes. If the points were made as inclusive 
as just suggested, they would further unify our efforts and 
perhaps serve as a helpful guide to colleges in planning the 
courses for announcers. 

Greater demands are being made of the announcer as a 
reader. Sponsored programs to be given next season from 
New York will use the announcer as the reader. Several pro- 
grams to be given over the N.B.C. network will be specially 
written by a credited writer, and read by a different announcer 
each week. 

It seems likely that as education by means of the radio 
extends its field, the radio announcer’s work will be correspond- 
ingly extended. His voice will be the medium of many differ- 
ent kinds of messages. He will have to have many of the 
qualifications of an actor. A new profession is developing, 
which at present seems to be limited to men, probably because 
the announcer’s art is a development of the handy man’s talents. 
Ladies are not supposed to be handy men. Yet they do pilot 
airplanes, and it is conceivable they may qualify as operators 
as well as hostesses and speakers. 

I do not know of women’s being employed in the larger 
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companies, but many hold important executive positions. Such 
positions are often filled by promotions from the announcer’s 
field, which serves as a training field in all matters that have to 
do with radio. The announcer’s training would be of value to 
women, as well as men, entering the radio field. I hope the 
college courses for announcers will be co-educational. The 
widening of the announcer’s duties gives him growing impor- 
tance in the educational field. The profession is one that needs 
both men and women liberally educated and specially trained. 


RHYTHM AND INTONATION 

A Radio ‘Talk from the Speech Series Broadcast Weekly over WEAF. 
No. 1. Reading Aloud 

What is the first thing to be considered in reading for other people? 

To understand the idea, and to get the run of the author’s words. 

‘To read even the newspaper well, one must get the rhythm of the 
words. ‘This is the basis of good reading and is so important that readers 
who get ideas quickly from the printed page, and read in rhythm with 
the thought, are often excused many other faults. For whatever else 
they may do in the use of the voice or in pronunciation, they do get 
the zdea over to their hearers. 

Some people pick up a poem or a bit of prose and get the run of it 
at once; others have to study it before they are able to do this. A test 
of whether or not you are getting the movement of the words rightly 
is: Read a sentence; then tap the rhythm; and finally imagine the 
words making sense as you tap. It is easy enough with a simple sen- 
tence. Try it. Stop as you phrase this sentence and tap the rhythm. 
Try a longer sentence. Do you hear the words of this sentence echo 
in these taps? 

Try the “Quotation on Order” from the Journal of Amiel, which 
begins this way, “What comfort, what strength, what economy, there 
is in order—material order, intellectual order, moral order.” Tap the 
run of the words. Try the stanzas from Kipling’s “Boots.” “We're 
foot—slog—slog—slog—sloggin’ over Africa!” And from M. T. 
“T wish myself could talk to myself as I left him a year ago.” You 
notice that when you tap the rhythm you tap for each syllable, a stronger 
tap for stronger syllables, and a pause that divides a group of words 
having a strong syllable. ‘The syllable is the unit of speech, and the 
syllables are what run along. 

When you have the run of the words rightly, the sense of what you 
are reading moves your voice to a response. It soves with the rhythm 
of the thought, rises and falls, gives life and color according to how you 
are moved. If you try to put feeling into the voice without being acted 
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upon, the sense of the words and their movements will sound affected 
or insincere or uncomprehending. 

In preparing a reading, study it until the way the words go is so 
clear that you can tap the syllables or walk them. When you can do 
this you have the sense of the thing clearly. When an actor studies his 
lines he gets the movement first of all, for the way the words go is 
the basis of how he must speak, move, and gesture. 

When you have the rhythm or Word-nlovemient, pick out the strong 
words and phrases that carry the thought along. Tf you have a dialect 
or careless enunciation, if you mispronounce words, correct your errors 
as best you can. 

When you have found the rhythm and sie your corrections, read 
and re-read the selection. It is in the re-reading that you really learn 
to read well. Your voice begins to color your reading, your tongue 
gets facile, and the rhythm smooth as you realize the meaning. And 
you will, if you re-read it often enough, memorize the selection in 
such a way that it remains with you. 

In reading remember to begin on an adequate breath, and use 
pauses to take fresh breath as necessary. Do not forget that your lungs 
if sufficiently filled are emptied by a contraction of the muscle that sep- 
arates the chest cavity from the abdominal cavity. This muscle, the 
diaphragm, contracts and pushes air up and out, and air flows freely out 
of the throat, out of the nose, and out of the mouth, and tones resound. 
A free bear carries a resonant, free tone. 

When we are at ease, breathing is normal and adequate. When 
we speak with poise and control, we use the machinery so it goes 
smoothly and naturally. We have adequate breath to carry tone with- 
out contracting the throat. 

[Selections for reading follow: A paragraph from the Journal of 
Amiel translated by Mrs. Humphrey Ward, a stanza from Kipling’s 
poem “Boots,” and stanzas from M. I., a galloping rhythm. Exercise 
for rhythm and breath control are added. | 


DISCUSSION 
Mri Surzers* 7 

Do you take the stand that announcers, broadcasting in a certain 
locality, should conform to a national standard of pronunciation? 
Miss SuTToON: 

If the announcer wants to compete for a medal offered by the 
American Academy of Arts and Letters, or if he wishes to get into the 
National Broadcasting Company, he should study music and English. 
But if he wants to join a commercial station, such care is not necessary. 

1? Station WHAS, University of Kentucky. 
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Mr. Maynarp: 

I find, with few exceptions, that announcers cannot extemporize 
about music. Do you think such ability is necessary? 
Miss SuTTon: 

Announcers must have some knowledge of music and musical com- 
posers, but the requirement must be interpreted broadly or we would 
never get any announcers. We have tried to encourage the study of 
musical diction; but only a few of the, men are interested in it, because 
most of them want to go along lines of commercial announcing which 
need mostly “‘punch” for success. 

Mr. Maynarp: 

Don’t you think that in your course for announcers you should have 
persons who are equipped to give different national pronunciations? 
Miss SUTTON: 

We have a course for the pronunciation of foreign names. All stu- 


dents of phonetics are supposed to learn the correct pronunciation of 


such words through the use of the phonetical alphabet. 
Mr. Maynarp: 

We can lay down certain fundamental laws about long sentences, 
but what can we do about the continuity commercially prepared in an 


agency? 


Miss SUTTON: 

We try to do what a good actor does when he has a poor part. He 
phrases it so well that you do not know how badly it is written. Some- 
times we take particularly badly written continuity to see how well it 
can be read. 

Mr. PirmMan: 

What course of action would you suggest for an announcer afflicted 
with a dialect who wishes to retain the admiration and respect of the 
people to whom he is announcing, and yet wants to elevate the standard 
of speech in the community? 

Miss SUTTON: 

The person who uses the tongue and tone correctly can use any 
dialect and make it really beautiful. Wrong tone is the first difficulty 
to be overcome by one who is afflicted with a dialect. If articulation 
and tone production are right, there are certain sounds that come 
unconsciously. 

Miss HarRIson:** 

The children in rural communities often think that any diction 
which is strange is an affectation. They believe that of announcers, 
particularly of such programs as yours, but, as they hear good diction 
from many sources, from all over the nation, they begin to be impressed 
with its universality. 


13 Teachers College, Columbia University. 
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Miss SuTTON: 

We should emphasize good technique. We find that children are 
much interested in learning how to use their voices correctly. 
Mr. Maynarp: 

Is there a prescribed test for the medal awarded for diction by the 
American Academy of Arts? 

Miss Surron: 

There is no prescribed test. ‘They simply judge the diction by 
listening to programs. ‘There is a jury and a very large advisory com- 
mittee whose duty it is to listen to announcers. Certain apportionments 
are allowed to each quality of diction—articulation, pronunciation, free- 
dom from any local accent, tone quality, and general effectiveness. 
Content is not considered. 


TEACHING MUSIC BY RADIO 
PETER W. DYKEMA** 


Radio is restoring the ear to man. Since the invention of 
printing the eye has predominated in education. But what we 
hear moves us, stimulates our feelings more than what we see. 
Just as the ear brings us in ordinary life information concerning 
much that the eye cannot reach, so hearing is bound up with 
more intimate, more stirring feelings than those which sight 
brings to us. To music, the art of sound, man has always turned 
for sensations which shall reveal to him the secrets of his deep- 
est dreams and aspirations. Radio is expanding our imagination. 

Radio and music being concerned with sound, it would seem 
that they would be ideal companions, and that teaching music 
by radio would be a natural result. But propinquity alone is no 
guaranty of influence. The butler may pass through the library 
fifty times a day and never be influenced by the books; the 
attendant in the art gallery may neither know nor love the 
paintings he is guarding; the usher in the theater may not care 
for the Shakespeare which attracts the patrons; the clerk in the 
music store, the child in the classroom, the parent in the home 
may not be happy over the sounds which come from the radio 
cabinet. There are many slips between the radio broadcasting 
room and the desired response by the listener. Even after the 
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performers have done their part adequately science has still to 
overcome many of nature’s interferences, and education, guid- 
ance, environment, or whatever may produce the right attitude 
in the listener has still much to do before we can be certain 
that the right action or reaction will succeed the right kind of 
listening after the right reception of the right kind of material 
performed in the right manner has been properly provided. 
There are, in other words, many problems connected with music 
instruction given by radio. 

If we are to include in our discussion the various aspects of 
music which now are taught, we must remember that accom- 
plishment in music includes not only listening but playing, 
singing, reading, writing, composing, and interpreting. Each 
of these phases of music makes different demands upon the 
learner, so that instruction in each of them by radio involves 
different problems. Let us first review what the radio can do 
at present, and then consider its effect on the various types of 
musical activity. | 

The perfected radio under favorable atmospheric conditions 
such as prevail most of the winter can transfer satisfactorily 
over almost any distance the sound of a single human voice or 
instrument, small combinations, and even groups as large as a 
symphony orchestra or a medium-sized choral organization. It 
can assure that these will be heard with better blend and more 
even and beautiful tone quality than is possible for most of the 
auditors in the ordinary auditorium. It can be heard simul- 
taneously and adequately by an infinitely larger number of 
listeners than is possible at any gathering place. It can bring 
into the home or schoolroom, practically in successive moments, 
material that is being produced in widely separated places. It 
can do all of this at a cost that is so small as to be almost negli- 
gible. Radio has already made much of the best music of the 
world as free as air for thousands of listeners, and apparently 
this development can be steadily continued. 


In being so generous with what it offers, radio has lost all 
of the restraints which have been associated with at least formal 
listening to music. There is one important difference between 
the radio audience and the audience in the concert hall. Radio 
has made the person in control of the individual receiving 
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apparatus the monarch of the air, at least to the extent that 
he has absolute control over what he shall not hear. In the con- 
cert hall or the study, conventionalities of quiet, of remaining 
seated, or waiting at least until a distinct portion of the 
music is concluded, serve to restrain conversation, inattention, 
and moving about. How many performers on the platform or 
music instructors in the classroom would survive the cutting off 
of their singing or speaking in the middle of a syllable with the 
same equanimity with which the radio accepts such treatment? 
The radio listener may be as dependent on the whims of the 
program-maker as is the listener in the concert hall, but the 
former with a twist of his dial and at no extra expense can join 
another audience in the same city or in one far distant long 
before the latter can pull on his overshoes. The flying carpet 
of the Arabian Nights is a caterpillar compared to the speed 
with which the radio can transport us. 

With these possibilities and limitations in mind, let us 
examine the results with some of the various phases of music 
activity which we have listed. Naturally, we consider first 
listening for its own sake, listening whose end has been reached 
when we attend to it. What is going to be the effect upon the 
awed silence which Stokowski, Toscannini, and other great 
leaders expect in the concert hall if we have the logical expan- 
sion of the present not infrequent practice of turning on sym- 
phony-orchestra programs as accompaniment to bridge parties? 
With the master of the house following a popular ballad 
program on the radio while he reads the Sunday paper; with 
the high-school student studying Latin while the strains of 
jazz pour from the radio cabinet; with the family eating Sunday 
dinner and talking casually while Roxy’s Orchestra plays the 
Franck D Minor Symphony, what is going to be the attitude 
of the student when asked to give that complete absorption in 
the music which is said to be necessary for appreciative listen- 
ing to the best music? The true music lover is disturbed when 
in a restaurant he hears an orchestra play other than light music 
for an accompaniment to eating and talking, and he always has 
the privilege of going to the proprietor and protesting about the 
wrong kind of music, but what control is there to be over thou- 
sands of lords and ladies of creation in their own homes who 
use the most sublime music as an accompaniment to chatter? 
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We often hear quoted with approval the remark which 
Theodore Thomas made in defending his practice of repeatedly 
placing on his programs material which at that time was little 
known: “Popular music is familiar music.” The ease with which 
audiences today listen to material which was difficult to assimi- 
late in Thomas’ day, abundantly justifies his slogan; but we 
need to place beside it another well-known saying, “Familiarity 
breeds contempt.” Even the best music may be heard too often 
or under the wrong conditions. The sacred costumes and cere- 
monies of the church would lose much, if not all, of their im- 
pressiveness if they were dragged through the gutter or made 
common things on the playground. There is nothing that is 
so impressive that it may not be parodied or mocked and ren- 
dered of little account. Beautiful occasions are beautiful both 
because of themselves and because those who view them as beau- 
tiful come with a certain portion of that spirit already in them- 
selves. Emerson has said that we shall find no wonders in our 
travels unless we take the wonders with us when we start, and 
we may be sure that unless we approach music with a feeling of 
reverence it will produce little of reverence in us. The music 
memory contest a decade ago made a great contribution to music 
study because of the newness of the material which it brought 
to the children in our schools. Its weakness was disclosed, how- 
ever, when that overfamiliarity with the compositions, which 
unimaginative teachers considered necessary for the passing of 
the tests involved in the contest, led children to weary of the 
very compositions which at first they had greeted with pleasure. 
The radio may make listening to music more difficult because 
it has become common, if not stale, through over-repetition 
and through the wrong use during some or all of the repetitions. 


Can anything be done to conquer these two obstacles of 
wrong attitude during listening and weariness due to over- 
familiarity? Certainly, we cannot hope to control the casual 
listener who merely wishes to have something coming from the 
radio as accompaniment to a more engrossing and probably 
important occupation. Some city dwellers, it is said, are lonely 
in the country because they miss the familiar sounds of the 
town—the street cries, the shrieks of the autos, the purring of 
the elevated or railroad trains. For them, a symphony orchestra 
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playing some modern compositions may possibly serve as a 
homelike background of sound. Other listeners who are fond 
of the music in the hotel dining-room may like the equivalent of 
radio dinner music whenever they have leisurely work to be 
done. We shall certainly not attempt to deny them whatever 
pleasure they may get from their listening to any sort of radio 
music. Moreover, the broadcasting studios, if they continue 
their present policies, will always supply plenty of music which 
does not demand close listening in order to part with the greater 
portion of its musical content. 

With the serious listeners, the musical amateurs, however, 
of whom, if reports from the broadcasting studios are to be 
believed, the tribe seems to be steadily increasing, something 
can be done. These are the folks who look upon a good radio 
program as an occasion, something that is comparable to a con- 
cert in the music hall or opera house. They believe that the 
fun of listening to music is more than skin-deep, that it pene- 
trates further than the feet, provided the rest of the body, espe- 
cially the heart, is in readiness to receive the vision of loveliness 
which composer and performer have put into the music. Even 
though they are at home stretched out in comfortable negligee, 
they give themselves so whole-heartedly to the listening that 
any other activity or conversation, except as it is related to the 
music, is seldom carried on. Would they play bridge, or study, 
or gossip, or talk except as it pertained to the art work, while 
they were reading a novel of Thackeray, or Hardy, a play by 
Shakespeare or Shaw, or were viewing in a museum a statue by 
Phidias or Rodin, or a painting by Rembrandt or Corot? To 
them the artist’s creation, in literature, sculpture, painting, 
music, or whatever the art, is a message which must be given 
close attention if it is to be received. 

The announcer who would help them must be in tune with 
this appreciative attitude and must conceive of his words as 
setting the mood for the music. This is no easy task, and it is 
small wonder that many introductions to fine music are sad 
failures. There are the flowery introductions in which superla- 
tives and meaningless phrases remind one of overzealous ad- 
vertisements of waste lands in Florida swamps; the romantic 
introductions which bring in pictures, stories, and definite mean- 
ings which must make the defenseless composers writhe in their 
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graves; the reminiscent introductions which so stress the con- 
nections which the announcer or some of his friends or relatives 
have had with the composition or performance of the work that 
the music itself seems of small importance; the ignorant intro- 
ductions in which mispronounced and wrongly used words make 
one believe that Mrs. Malaprop left abounding progeny; and, 
finally, the facetious, wise-cracking introductions which make 
one think that some smirking clown is serving as the guide to a 
great cathedral. Let him who would introduce or interpret 
great music know music himself and study the restraint of such 
writers of program notes as Philip Hale, Lawrence Gilman, 
and Felix Borowski. Let them suggest how an appreciative, 
even reverent, attitude may be produced. A dignified introduc- 
tion will not only be welcomed by the serious listener, but may 
cause the thoughtless listener on his butterfly flitting from 
station to station occasionally to wonder whether this quiet type 
of entertainment is not worth while. 

A good introduction, however, cannot continually freshen 
an oft-repeated selection, and still, of course, some repetition is 
necessary, for performers and for listeners; it has been terribly 
overdone already, and one shudders to think what may be 
ahead of us. How much longer can “Narcissus,” the “Minuet 
in G,” “Humoresque,” and “Liebesfreud” survive? Are we to 
have no other symphonies besides the New World and the Pa- 
thetic? Can we not eventually include some of the less-known, 
lighter numbers of Grieg, Schumann, Schubert, Mendelssohn, 
and MacDowell? Are copyright and royalty difficulties stand- 
ing in the way of more frequent hearings for our younger 
American writers? And, in the more serious music, why not 
have a cycle of all the Beethoven Sonatas for piano, for piano 
and violin, and for other small combinations. Harold Samuels 
has demonstrated that there are audiences who delight in the 
complete forty-eight Preludes and Fugues of Bach. String- 
quartet literature is still largely untouched. The Stadium Con- 
certs have demonstrated that there are thirty or forty major 
orchestral works that are welcomed by miscellaneous New 
Yorkers, and that would doubtless be well received over the 
radio. But how, with such variety of works, could sufhcient, 
but not tiresome, repetition be provided to develop the famili- 
arity needed for great enjoyment? 
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Two suggestions may be helpful, the first involving a new 
conception of programing, the second a greater use of the 
phonograph. If our broadcasting is to be more educational, and 
in the end that, in music at least, means more pleasurable, the 
program-makers must abandon their present idea that each 
period must appeal to the greatest possible number of listeners. 
The miscellaneous, miniature department store, Friday after- 
noon rhetorical hodge-podge model of 1850 must be relegated 
to the museum together with other primitive radio accessories. 
We no longer need to treat the great mass of our people as 
though they had to be tricked into listening to good music. The 
bait that is supposed to lure them is often repellant, and the 
prize package is often found to be shopworn and unattractive. 
Noisy dance numbers featuring moaning saxophones leading up 
to badly overworked semi-classical numbers may have served 
their day ten or even five years ago, but thousands of listeners 
no longer need them for their musical pleasures. The program- 
maker who picks his numbers by including the best sellers on 
the phonograph or player-piano lists of a year or two ago must 
remember that the purchasers of those numbers have been mov- 
ing rather rapidly since the phonograph became the vogue. Just 
because the town band always received hearty applause when a 
decade ago or even this season they played a comic opera or 
musical-comedy potpourri is no mandate that such a selection 
should be included when a fine orchestra is available for the 
playing of real symphonic material. Programs should be made 
on the basis of doing the best things of which the organization 
is capable. The dance orchestra should do dance music; the 
café orchestra, the lighter music suitable to its instrumentation ; 
the string quartet, music written for that ensemble. 

Why not have a new co-operation between stations, or be- 
tween those who control different hours of the same station, or 
between different weeks of the same hour? Let us have more 
periods that are unified, so that a full half-hour of one kind or 
quality of music may be heard without skipping from station to 
station. The makers of Lightning Soap might make bids for 
the string-quartet lovers during the first program and the jazz 
hounds the second week. An inter-station musical council might 
in general indicate the important musical works to be featured 
by various stations during a season, and these programs might 
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be given an adequate number of performances. N.B.C. has 
with the Maine Stein Song shown what modern song-plugging 
is. Let us start sonata-song-cycle, oratorio, string-quartet, sym- 
phony-plugging. ‘This can develop a high-class American lis- 
tening public. 

To the music educator it seems that there is need of much 
greater co-operation between the radio and the phonograph. 
The modern combination instrument produces such effects that 
one can scarcely distinguish between sound produced by the 
radio and that produced by the phonograph. When all listeners 
have a combination instrument, the problems just discussed of 
needed repetition without satiety can easily be solved. When 
the better and less easily appreciated good things are on the 
air—and we may be thankful that they seem to be coming in 
increasing numbers—no radio repetition, at least immediately, 
is possible for purposes of study. But the phonograph record 
is always ready for indefinite repetitions. From an educational 
point of view, therefore, any home or institution in which there 
is to be some adaptation to the needs of serious students should 
have a combined radio and phonograph with an adequate supply 
of records. A legitimate and helpful announcement would give 
information regarding the phonograph records upon which the 
radio selections are available for repeated hearings. Moreover, 
the most important material for appreciative study should be 
available both on the radio and on the phonograph. Bloch’s 
epic rhapsody “America” superbly given several times over 
the air is still not available on records. 


We have discussed listening to broadcast material as an end 
in itself; let us consider some other possibilities of musical edu- 
cation by radio. The many rugs thrown back in the living- 
rooms of our homes indicate that music heard from far away 
may produce action. Dancing and dancing classes conducted 
over the air are well established. Those effervescent young 
men who bubble out comments on the setting-up exercises in the 
morning evidently believe that they can approximate the di- 
rections needed to keep their unseen charges at their tasks. 
Many of their remarks addressed to hypothetical struggles in 
the studio actually have pat application to a number of the 
home-dwellers who are listening in. Given enough listeners, 
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there will always be some who make almost any mistake that 
can be imagined, and the mention of this mistake by the an- 
nouncer not only gives a vivid feeling of personal application 
to the one who happens to make it, but also develops a sense 
of superiority for the many who do not make it. 

One of the most useful musical accomplishments and one 
which large numbers of people would like to possess is the 
ability to direct music, to conduct. There are hundreds of ama- 
teur song leaders throughout the country—Rotary, Kiwanis, 
and other men’s and women’s service clubs—who would wel- 
come the attractive course in conducting which might be given 
over the radio. When schools are organized for radio instruc- 
tion, high-school students and teachers could gain much from 
a conducting class taught by an acknowledged expert. The 
contest numbers of some of the great competitive festivals for 
chorus, band, and orchestra involving hundreds of organizations 
with thousands of members might with great profit be used for 
demonstrating points in a conducting class. 

It is necessary that the musical score be used as an aid not 
only in conducting but in general listening. In the concert hall 
the lights are usually extinguished or lowered so that it is 
impossible for the audience to follow program notes or printed 
scores. In the home or the classroom with the listener in the 
full light, this is extremely simple. As a consequence, music 
stores have already felt a call for scores for piano and even 
full orchestra especially in the miniature editions of symphonies, 
tone poems, oratorios, and operas. With texts before the 
eyes, the meaning of the song or chorus may be grasped, what- 
ever language the singers use, or however badly it may be pro- 
nounced. As a result, it is already possible to get much more 
discriminating and intellectual enjoyment from many concerts 
by sitting at home than by going to the music hall. For training 
in conducting that is to advance beyond the elementary stages, 
the radio listener must have before him a duplicate of the score 
which the broadcaster uses and to which he refers in explaining 
his directions and criticisms. 


All of these activities thus far mentioned involve less per- 
sonal and intricate activity on the part of the student than do 
playing, singing, writing, and composing. Can these also be 
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taught by radio? Scientific study has demonstrated that in 
general similar groups of people make similar mistakes. What 
we have just said regarding physical training and conducting 
applies equally well to singing. It is probable that if a teacher 
were to broadcast the instruction which would be needed by a 
chorus of 250 in New York state, it would be very suggestive 
for a group of the same size in Kansas or California; the direc- 
tions which he gives to a group of 40 children in a rural school, 
his comments and the reaction of the children, including their 
mistakes and their efforts to correct them, would to a large 
extent be applicable to many other groups of forty children in 
other rural schools widely removed from the first one. In so 
far as group work can be carried on successfully in any one spot, 
the procedure may be broadcast with the certainty that it will 
be helpful in other similar conditions. This will be especially 
true if the students in all of the centers have before them the 
same printed material. Evidently then, the need, as far as 
teaching singing, reading, writing of music is concerned, is to 
have books which are conceived in terms of radio instruction. 

This plan of teaching singing has already been successfully 
demonstrated with phonograph material. The children follow 
in their books what the phonograph plays. First, they listen 
to a song by a soloist or a group of singers with piano or orches- 
tra accompaniment. After a time the accompaniment alone is 
repeated and the children sing with it. Even part-singing 1s 
taught by this method—the children singing a second, or alto, 
melody while the phonograph plays the original, or soprano, 
melody, or vice versa. Then the children may be divided, the 
phonograph stopped, and the two parts sung without accompani- 
ment. Beautiful tonal models, exquisite accompaniment, and 
the necessity of singing steadily with proper rhythm and tune 
are thus provided. It is obvious that all of these advantages are 
equally possible with the radio. 

The question of textbooks is of course a difficult one. It is 
not probable that any one series of books will meet the situation. 
Just as there are at least four series now available in the public 
schools with varying types of approach, so a choice of material 
will doubtless be necessary when books are devised for use over 
the radio. Possibly some of the present texts with which the 
schools are supplied could be adapted temporarily, at least, for 
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immediate use, because the making of a set of radio songbooks 
will surely be a task that will require much study and experi- 
mentation. A tentative booklet might be issued which would 
contain some material from each of the series of books now 
widely used. 

Instruction upon all the instruments can certainly be car- 
ried out advantageously by radio. Not long ago an orchestra 
rehearsal of the Westchester County Music Festival had been 
held in the morning and another one was to be held late in the 
afternoon. A boy of twelve who had attended the morning 
rehearsal was unable to go to the afternoon rehearsal because 
of home duties. When, however, the time for this meeting 
approached, he went to the radio and tuned in on the station 
broadcasting this rehearsal. Then beside the radio he placed 
his music stand and his music, got out his French horn, and 
proceeded to play his part as the rehearsal of the rest of the 
orchestra proceeded. His mother was probably giving the 
modern embodiment of the Old English song which enjoined 
on parents the advice that if they would have their children 
safe abroad they should keep them safe at home, for he was 
rehearsing with an orchestra twenty miles away and was stil] 
safe at home. 

This incident is typical of what we may expect of instruction 
and rehearsals. The added inspiration of the larger and better- 
trained group, the necessity of moving steadily with the music, 
and the advantage of the wise, helpful comments of the leader 
—all can be obtained from the central rehearsal or instruction. 
Piano teaching can be carried on advantageously, if not solely, 
by radio, at least as a most desirable supplement to instruction 
by a local teacher. We may look forward to the time when the 
five-finger exercise at the piano can be accompanied, as in some 
of the better duet books, not by two other hands but by an 
entire orchestra. The radio makes it possible to conceive of the 
time when even the simplest exercise shall seem like music 
because of its radio context and when, therefore, practicing will 
seem more vital because it functions in some real musical en- 
semble. For this, special material will have to be supplied which 
will meet the varied needs of the large numbers of children 
and adults who will wish to avail themselves of these oppor- 
tunities. There are doubtless thousands of people who through 
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fear, discouragement, lack of funds, inability to get to the 
proper teachers, and for many other reasons would be able to 
fulfill long-cherished wishes if they could of their own free 


wills take instruction whenever they desired to do so. This 


miscellaneous body of students would, of course, have to be 
grouped according to ability, but this does not mean that there 
would have to be as many groups as there are grades of ability. 
There has already been published material for training in play- 
ing the various orchestral instruments which by having several 
parts of varying degrees of difficulty allows the advanced per- 
former to exercise his skill on a part worthy of his powers while 
the beginner is devoting himself to the repeated playing of a 
single tone, such as an open string on the violin or an open 
valve tone on the trumpet. 

Of course, there will eventually be advanced choral and 
instrumental material for the best players only, when our 
finest conductors will, by the comments made to the organiza- 
tions before them in the studios, also guide the singers and 
players who are performing the same works far away. In addi- 
tion to having all America listening in, the radio can have all 
America sing and play. 

The guidance of that larger program of musical education 
by radio which has been but partially suggested in this paper 
will call for a combination of the peculiar powers of a good 


- studio director and a good school or community music edu- 


cator. Each has something to contribute to the other. Their 
efforts should reinforce each other because neither radio studio 
nor classroom is able alone to give all that our people need and 
desire. Educationally they must be united. 


DISCUSSION 
Mr. JACKSON: 

Is it true that the composers who have produced our greatest music 
practically all were reared in the atmosphere of music? 
Mr. Dykema: 

It is extremely difficult to answer by a single phrase a question which 
involves large numbers of men and women, born and reared under 
extremely diverse circumstances. Even if I were capable of giving you 
an answer to that question, I am not sure that it would solve the rvob- 
lem regarding the children of today. We have many instances of 9 be 
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composers who were reared in anything but desirable musical atmos- 
pheres. We have a few favorite cases, Mendelssohn, for instance, who 
as a child was reared in a music-loving home, while O’Shea, another 
famous composer, began his career as a player in a dance orchestra. 
We must remember that the children of today are living in a different 
age from that in which the older composers lived as children. A reali- 
zation of this difference will help us, I believe, to gain some suggestion 
as to how we should treat the question of jazz. Just before the inven- 
tion of printing, and even until fifty or a hundred years ago, the reading 
material available for children was stereotyped and meager. Such was 
the condition of music before the phonograph came in. ‘The progress 
of the child in music now about corresponds to printing. 

What does the child do in the so-called “best homes”? How 
many of you allow your children to read the funnies? Well, that is 
the jazz of literature. Mutt and Jeff are on about the same plane in 
literature as jazz is in music. Now most of you, I think, would defend 
that. I have forgotten who it was, but some time ago I read a state- 
ment by a man, who said that the reading of the funnies was an impor- 
tant part of the education of the American boy and girl. There was a 
certain broad but direct setting forth of the ideas of life that came 
directly instead of through the secondary process of reading. 

What shall be the attitude of ordinary people regarding the news- 
paper with its vast amount of mediocre material? If the child is not 
allowed to read it at home he will go over to the neighbors and do it 
more stealthily. That is my attitude regarding this music. I think 
anyone who would keep a child from hearing a jazz orchestra would 
be a prig. But I think it is an extremely bad household where children 
are allowed to have a continual stream of this palpitating, wiggling sort 
of music which is going on at almost all hours of the day. I do not 
think you can go back to the radio station to control that. The control 
must come in the home. 

Mr. Mercer: 

Will you outline how a lesson in music is given in school? 
Mr. Dykema: 

There are many people who can do that better than I can; after 
they are through, if it is referred to me, I shall be glad to answer. 
Miss KerrH:*” 

So far we have had only listening lessons in America. “The Roches- 
ter, Detroit, Cleveland, and the West Coast series of symphonic con- 
certs have been given. In listening to those, children are usually 
prepared partly in advance by using phonograph records. In Cleveland, 
where | worked three years in connection with the symphony programs, 
we tried to formulate projects. 


ci® American School of the Air. 
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Mr. MERcER: 

Is it necessary for the school to have a phonograph in order to go 
over a lesson beforehand? 
Miss KEITH: 

I do think that to get the most out of it you should have a phono- 
graph, so that when the pupils listen to the radio they have some chief 
theme to listen for, because the repetition is valuable. 

Mr. LaPrapeE:** 

Mr. Ewbank described an experiment in Wisconsin. They have 
used their station actually to teach singing there. It is not fair to give 
the final results, but he said he was sure the experiment was successful. 

So far as the Damrosch programs are concerned—I hesitate to 
speak on them because I have been so busy with their production that 
I have not had time to see how they are received. As Miss Keith says, 
the phonograph seems to play an important part. We are doing all we 
can to encourage the use of the phonograph. We publish a list of the 
available phonograph records and during the coming year every compo- 
sition will be available. “The Victor Company is to provide every record 
that is not in their catalogue. 

We, of course, get letters from teachers and children. “They have 
sent us photographs of children in costume dancing a folk dance or 
something of that kind. The children make scrapbooks in which they 
write answers to the questions, and their own personal reactions to the 
music they hear. ‘They find somewhere in magazines, newspapers, or 
catalogues, pictures of the composers and orchestra instruments and 
paste those in their books. ‘They also find other pictures which in some 
way suggest and are suggested by the music they hear. 

Mr. Perry: 

One method of teaching which has been used in a number of class- 
rooms is to have the children listen to classes being taught in some other 
schoolroom before the microphone. Is that a practicable method? 

Mr. Dykema: 

I have not happened to be in schoolrooms where that method was 
being followed. 
Miss KEITH: 

I have heard reports on that and it has not been continued. Per- 
haps, if it is worked out as it should be, it will ultimately be all right. 
UNKNOWN QUESTIONER: 

At Detroit one lecturer goes to a room and speaks and all the class- 
rooms hear. They seem to think that is going to develop into a remark- 
able thing. The orchestra gives a recital in the music room and all the 
other classes hear it without having general assembly. All the announce- 


ments go on the air for different classrooms. 
16 National Broadcasting Corporation. 
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Mr. PowELv:”” 

Do you differentiate jazz music? 
Mr. Dykema: 

We differentiate between jazz music and music that is not jazz. 
The immediate distinction between a jazz piece and one that is not jazz 
is that in the former the question of rhythm, of time, of accent, is just 
raised almost to the mth power. It is made the great element. There 
are about four elements that come in every piece of music. The first 
one, which is frequently forgotten but is always present, is its form. 
I think it is a great pity that we have paid so little attention to the form 
in music. It is one of the great sources of music, as in an art gallery a 
person 1s taught not only to see a picture of Lincoln, but to observe that 
the clothing falls naturally. I believe much popular education can be 
similarly directed along that line advantageously. The second element 
is the way the tune goes. The third one, the tones that come together, 
is what we call harmony. There is another element called the rhythm, 
which is a recurrence of an accent. 

Now jazz is simply music in which the drums have been raised to 
the condition of ruling the whole situation. If you can imagine an 
orchestra of about six violins and twenty-five drums, then you have a 
good conception of jazz music. They drum and drum all the time so 
that all you hear is the drum part. When they say “jazz up a number” 
all they have to do primarily is to keep the feet going. It is the fife- 
and-drum corps raised to a very high importance. It is like giving you 
nothing but pepper for your lunch or giving you a cupful of Tabasco 
sauce and a small piece of lettuce on which to put the sauce. It is 
simply elevating this one element of fiery power and driving movement 
so that you constantly focus your attention on that instead of the other 
things. In the main, rhythm tends toward movement, and it appeals 
primarily to the feet so that you walk to it or swing. In the main, 
melody appeals to the tender part of you, shall we say the heart? The 
emotional aspects and harmony in some way or another are a little bit 
beyond these. 

Mr. PowE Lt: 

Do you believe jazz music has a place in history? 
Mr. Dykema: 

Do I believe it has a stimulating and vital place? I think at times 
it is good for anybody to have. The question is, how much shall you 
have? This radio impels us to do something that we cannot do. It is 
impossible to conceive of any condition in America in which we can rule 
out this music. It has to be there. 

Mr. CorBetr: 
Which do you think is the most important from the point of view 
*" Station WRUF. 
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of an educational station—a university station which is on the air say 
one and a half or two hours a day—to include a brief period of dance 
music and so-called “popular music” and thereby increase its audience 
so that they will hear the educational talks, or confine itself strictly to 
good music? 

Mr. Dykema: 

Mr. Dunham of the National Broadcasting Company gave me some 
interesting figures on the results of a test that has been made in Cali- 
fornia in regard to a certain program. I am calling for that report in 
part to contradict the conclusion that we all make that popular music 
has a predominant appeal over good music. I do not think that is true.” 
Mr. DunHam:*® 

I only know the figures approximately. After a symphony broad- 
cast there were one thousand telephone calls made from the studio. 
Seven hundred persons or groups called were listening at that time.. Of 
the approximately seven hundred who were listening, five hundred were 
listening to the symphony. ‘That means that a large proportion 
were listening to the better music. 

Of course a true test would make an evaluation of all factors in this 
case. Another instance that might answer this particular question is 
the experience of the Ever-Ready Hour, which is a feature hour over 
the N.B.C. chain. ‘There was considerable discussion on the part of the 
people who operate the Ever-Ready Hour as to whether the next pro- 
gram should be strictly popular music or strictly serious music, and so they 
tried programs in which these two alternated, some light music and some 
symphony. According to the tests which were made also through the 
telephone call system, there were less people who liked combination 
programs than who liked either of the other programs. People want 
either a strictly popular program or a strictly serious program. All the 
figures that are being computed at the present time show that the 
demand is for better and more serious music. 

Mr. Pirman: 

At our own station, we were conducting a program in which we 
injected two “hot” piano players on the ground that we must balance 
the program. My own feeling is that the ones who want jazz music 
are annoyed because we have the other, and vice versa. I think it may 
be all right during an evening to alternate the different types of pro- 
grams, but where we have just a half-hour or so, to mix it just makes 
everybody discontented. 

As to the jazz music, I think you are familiar with the survey made 
by the Commonwealth Club. They sent out 35,000 questionnaires to 
all classes of people, from street-car conductors to leading educators. 
The results were amazingly similar for the clerk in the dry-goods store 
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and the members of the Commonwealth Club. Eighty-five per cent of 
the vote was in favor of the better music. If I were running a college 
station I would not seek to compete with the commercial broadcaster 
who is putting on the finest jazz music, but I do believe I would put in 
my programs some old-fashioned music. 

Mr. DyKEMa: 

The most important question of what an orchestra should play is, 
“What is it fitted to play?” I believe that practically any group that 
performs what it does very well will gain a good hearing and appreci- 
ation from the people who hear it. ‘The sad thing comes when you have 
the little orchestra of twelve or seventeen pieces trying to produce the 
great symphonies that require a large orchestra or when the large 
orchestra tries to do jazz pieces. The thing I would be afraid of in your 
university programs would be that in this endeavor to mix everything, 
there would be some things that you would not do very well, and that 
then your standard would go down. If six people sing Old English 
material exquisitely, J would have them sing Old English material, and 
people would get a taste for that. If they put in modern music, then 
immediately the standard goes down, so it is a question of finding the 
thing that the organization is going to do and then do that thing superla- 
tively well. 

‘Taking further the question that several people have asked regarding 
what should be done with the children in the classroom where instruc- 
tion by radio is being attempted, I should say that the problem is the 
same as that of any teacher in the classroom. Now the procedure I 
would expect you to carry on, if I had you right there before me learn- 
ing to play the violin, includes exactly the things that should be produced 
over the radio. ‘The only thing I can see is to have an actual class of 
children being instructed. ‘Then all the comments, all the things that 
would happen in a normal group, could be reproduced there. 

There are phonograph records, for instance, in which the child 
hears the phonograph playing one part of the music and the child plays 
the other part. JI do not see why we should not conduct a large num- 
ber of activities controlled by a person who never sees one solitary indi- 
vidual. This is going to require more reports on what happens at the 
other end. ‘The best instruction, I think, would be for you yourselves 
to spend a portion of your time out in the schools where your radio 
programs come through. It would help you, I think, more than any- 
thing that anybody could say to you. 

Mr. CorBetr: 

How do you feel in regard to the use of phonograph records in 
broadcasting? I have charge of a university station in Canada. From 
the very beginning our policy has been to give no jazz whatever in the 
program. We have adhered to that. Of course, we have had thou- 
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sands of letters in appreciation of the fact that people can always turn 
to our station and get the best, but now we have come to the time 
when we face the question of whether we should use phonograph rec- 
ords at all on our programs. We have only used them at the dinner 
hour, when we have given symphonies throughout. A feeling has 
grown that we are not justified even then in using phonograph records 
so long as musical trios and other talent are available. Is there a legiti- 
mate place for “canned music” on the program of the university station, 
which is of somewhat the same size and character as WEAO? 

Mr. Dykema: 

I am inclined to think that that is not a question of music. I recall 
going on a train from Minneapolis to North Dakota with a radio set 
in the observation car. ‘The best things that came through were the 
phonograph records. ‘The rest of it was much poorer. We at home 
frequently shut off the radio and turn on the phonograph because we 
can get better material on the phonograph than we can get over the 
radio. I do not care to make too striking a statement, but I would 
infinitely prefer to have a good phonograph record broadcast than the 
ordinary mediocre broadcasting that is done by a large number of sta- 
tions during the day. I know the phonograph records frequently repre- 
sent the best results of some twenty, or up to fifty, tries, and that the 
radio broadcast is what the Lord happens to give you that time. 


DRAMA PRESENTATION BY RADIO 
ANNETTE BUSHMAN”* 


I have always believed in the great future of radio as an 
educational factor both in the home and in the schools, and in 
its ability to make history and literature live in the minds of 
our children. Before taking up the discussion of my subject, 
however, I wish to assure my readers that I am not of the 
theater, nor am I a performer in any sense of the word. 
Although my early education was in preparation for a career 
in the concert hall, as a singer or instrumentalist, I never really 
arrived, and my only microphone experience was gained in the 
early days of the national network through a very small part 
in Great Moments in History. When the budget increased, I 

withdrew in favor of a professional actor, for I believed that 
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radio deserved something better than amateur theatricals. I 
hope you will accept, therefore, the result, which I shall give 
you, of many years of pioneering in a new field of artistic 
endeavor. I had great faith in radio, but most of the pro- 
fessional experts have entirely ignored it. 

Six or seven years ago radio was nothing more than a new 
mechanical toy, invented, many believed, purely for the 
amusement and entertainment of the people. Here was some- 
thing new which served as an entertainment, and, in addition, 
the parts could be purchased and put together. I think much 
of the early interest in radio was due to this latter fact, because 
thus they were able to exercise a primitive human desire which 
man has always had to make or do something with his hands. 

In these days of rapid scientific advancement, we are all 
prone to take so many things for granted that it seems as if 
we have had radio for years and years. In the early days, we 
did not hear much radio drama. The broadcast consisted of 
music which was interspersed with announcorial witticism, made 
up on the spur of the moment, many times with deadly results. 

It was some time before broadcasting stations realized that 
plays could be transmitted over the radio. After this realiza- 
tion, steps were taken and a serious attempt was made to adapt 
plays to this purpose. It was decided that the material should 
be fairly familiar; therefore Shakespeare was chosen for the 
first experiment. How to do it in an hour, all the time at our 
disposal, was a problem. Since the drama had to be condensed, 
expert treatment was required. Cutting a story or play means 
more than a reduction of words, the action assuming greater 
weight over the radio than the description given by the narrator. 

Having no precedent and no applause by which to measure 
our success or failure, we awaited the public’s reaction with 
fear and trembling. Fan letters were our only guide; conse- 
quently, it was not only a great relief, but a great surprise to 
receive an enthusiastic reception from the schools. The first 
dramatization of Julius Caesar brought 140 letters from 
junior high-school students, telling us how much our drama- 
logues helped them in their literature classes. 

We had no large national hook-ups or networks in those 
days, and none of our feeble efforts was supposed to be impor- 
tant enough to attract out of town stations. Only advertisers’ 
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programs interested them at that time. Later on this was 
changed, and, with the addition of several New England and 
western states, we received increased attention from the 
schools and a greater demand for more of this sort of program. 
Thus was born the idea of planning programs specifically in- 
tended for educational purposes, the almost immediate result 
of which was the Great Moments in History. This brought to 
us another form of adaptation, a form which included not only 
cutting but research, for now we saw that the material selected 
depended upon its educational content, drama, and action. 
Thus the pioneering work began, reached a certain fairly high 
level, and then proceeded to rest on its laurels, where some say 
it is still resting. 

Probably each reader has listened to a drama on the air. 
Have you thought how much time and effort is expended on a 
half-hour sketch? Let us assume that you have just listened to 
a well-written, well-acted, well-produced radio drama. Before 
taking you step by step through its preparation, allow me to 
digress for a moment. What approach should we have when 
we try to “put across a radio show”? We must give to our 
listeners, to the radio audience, in so far as our physical limita- 
tions permit us, that which the stage is able to give its audience 
through both eye and ear. In other words, we should remember 
that the listener must be made to see through his ears. 

When we go to the theater, we consult our program and 
find that the scene of the first act takes place in a drawing-room. 
The curtain rises, and in an instant the room with its proper 
furnishings appears before our eyes. The action of the play 
begins: the actors speak their lines, moving from one position 
to another; many characters come upon the stage, go off again, 
and re-enter, but since we see them we know them when they 
come back. Long pauses may occur, but our interest does not 
lag because we are able to see the expressions on the faces of 
the actors. 

With the radio, the author of our play must set his stage 
simply. He must dress his scene, through the announcer, with 
only the bare essentials necessary allowing us to frame the 
picture in the imagination of his listeners. Fle must construct 
his play so that too many characters do not have conversations 
with each other at the same time. That is, each character who 
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speaks must be identified immediately, and that identity 
must continue throughout the duration of the play. We must 
never make it necessary for the audience to stop to consider who 
is speaking. If this happens, the interest and attention of the 
listener are bound to waver; it may be some moments before he 
is able to pick up the thread of the story; an important point in 
the plot may have escaped his attention; and the final effect 
will be one of confusion. 

Generally speaking, the radio dramatist must know his 
theater. Merely to write some dialogue and have actors speak 
it does not make a play, and there is no doubt that great assist- 
ance can be given the broadcasters by people schooled in the 
theater, who know the technique of play construction. In the 
early days of radio drama many, in fact most, of the members 
of the theater refused to look upon radio seriously, and were 
most unwilling to lend their efforts to its experimentation. The 
station, therefore, in some instances, with little or nothing in 
the way of a budget, drew upon its office staff for its cast, which 
was not, of course, good from the point of showmanship. It is 
my belief, however, that with constant rehearsal and an intelli- 
gent understanding of the technique of broadcasting, such a cast 
will eventually equal, and perhaps surpass, actors who have 
an unsympathetic attitude toward the microphone. 

An actor, unfamiliar with radio, finds it difficult to acclimate 
himself to this somewhat strange medium. On the stage 
he must project his voice so that he can be heard in the last 
row of the second balcony. On the radio, the last row in the 
balcony becomes the first row in the orchestra. If he attempts 
to project farther than the first row, he “blasts”; that is, he 
uses so much volume that his voice is just a raucous noise. In 
the control room of every studio there is a circular instrument 
called a “galvanometer” which is calibrated from one to sixty 
points across the top. Pointing toward this scale is a needle, 
which registers a certain number of points for every sound that 
comes over the microphone. The new actor is shown that instru- 
ment and told that he must control his voice so that when he 
speaks the needle will fluctuate between 10 and 20 points. If 
he goes beyond that, the control operator will have to take his 
voice down on the gain control, and the result will be that the 
listener will suddenly hear the voice fade down and become 
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almost inaudible. For this reason the actor realizes that he 
must “trick” his voice to register correctly on the galvanometer 
and still maintain the emotion and feeling of the character 
which he is playing. He must stand only eight or twelve inches 
from the microphone; if he is farther away than this, we still 
may be able to hear him distinctly, but, in the terms of the 
theater, he is not center stage. Sometimes this is desirable, but 
we must keep in mind the effect to be produced. If the action 
of the play demands that an actor speak from a door or a 
window, he will back away from the microphone, using a 
slightly higher pitch in voice, and deliver his line to the person 
at the “mike.” If the listeners are to “see” that actor make the 
movement, he must move while speaking, and raise his voice 
in slight crescendo. Entrances are made six or seven feet from 
the “mike”; the actor starting with his voice pitched higher 
than usual will gradually walk into the microphone, lowering 
his voice in a gradual diminuendo until he arrives at the “mike.” 
If the listener is to see the actor move, the actor must always 
keep talking as he moves, for if he makes a pause in his lines 
while he walks it may sound like two different voices. 

In a mob scene in the theater, the actors top the noise in 
the background by projecting their voices above the noise. 
Quite the opposite is true on the radio. Two actors, speaking 
in ordinary tones, six inches away from the microphone will be 
heard above any noise made by the mob in the background. 
Unfortunately, the natural instinct of the actor at the micro- 
phone is to raise his voice above the mob, but his scene must 
be rehearsed over and over again until this defect is remedied. 

These are just a few of the technical problems which present 
themselves when a radio drama is being properly produced. 
The director of the play, during rehearsals, sits in the control 
booth, listening to his actors through the loud-speaker. Con- 
ditions are identical with conditions during the actual broadcast. 
_ He shapes the mood and tempo of the play, just as a director 
does in a theater, paying particular attention to the technical 
problems which have to do with the mechanics of broadcasting; 
that is, he makes sure that his actors are using the proper 
amount of voice, that their positions are correct, and so forth. 

The director receives his manuscripts, and casts his play, 
attempting to get actors who will make as great a voice contrast 
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with one another as possible so that their identity will remain 
clear. He holds a reading rehearsal the first day for a half- 
hour; the actors become familiar with their parts, and then 
rehearse before the microphone for two more days, in intervals 
of two to three hours. Besides his directorial duties, the director 
must make an exact timing of his script with a stop watch. He 
jots down his time in minutes and seconds at the end of every 
five pages of dialogue. If, during the broadcast, he finds that 
the actors are unconsciously quickening or slowing their tempo, 
he must always be on the alert to remedy the defect a bit later 
in the script because the curtain must come down on the radio 
play at a certain definite minute, a leeway of ten or fifteen sec- 
onds being allowed but never longer. 

Generally speaking, in a play of five or six characters, in 
which the action is constantly changing, and in which new 
characters are being introduced, the tempo of a radio play 
should be a bit slower than that of a stage play, because the 
audience must be given time to see through its ears. Ina fast- 
moving sketch of only two characters, which depends largely 
on clever dialogue, rather than on a change of scene, the tempo 
can be that of the stage. This matter of tempo of a radio play | 
caused us much concern during the production of the drama- 
logues of the American School of the Air. We felt that the 
children should have the best to be obtained in speech, enuncia- 
tion, diction, and pronunciation without any loss in dramatic 
effect. In as much as a considerable portion of our early history 
was made by men and women who came to this country from 
England, it was thought necessary to cast English actors for 
most of the réles, although our narrator was drawn from the 
ranks of successful radio announcers and was an American. It 
was not long before reports were received from the schools in 
a certain section of the country protesting against the rapidity 
of the speech of the actors. We, therefore, proceeded to cut 
our plays in order to reduce the speed of the actors. “Still — 
slower” came the demands from this same section, and slower 
spoke the actors until there was danger of entire loss of dramatic — 
effect. Our narrator, always full of enthusiasm for his subject, 
was noted for a natural rapidity of speech, and when the early | 
protests arrived our first efforts were toward a reduction of his 
tempo, feeling perhaps that his pace influenced the actors. An : 
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attempt to slow him up met with little success. This was finally 
cleared up by a letter from one of the teachers, who remarked 
that she could never understand the actors, although she and 
her entire class had no difficulty whatever in following the 
narrator, no matter how fast he spoke. Investigation uncov- 
ered the fact that our narrator came from this same section, so 
our problem was not, after all, a matter of speed but a manner 
of speech. It has been said that the moving pictures have made 
us eye-minded, and that in becoming so, we have neglected, 
excepting for practical purposes, another great sense, that of 
hearing. Perhaps radio will correct this defect and develop the 
ear, making us ear-minded as well. 

One outstanding factor remains, mentioned in the recent 
survey and reported on by the Advisory Committee on Educa- 
tion by Radio: in the schools the right kind of voice is more 
important than the right degree. That is true of every form of 
radio broadcasting, the right kind of voice comes first. Radio 
drama will eventually produce a new school for voice training, 
a school which will teach us not how to sing or act, but how to 
produce the proper kind of voice, whether it be for the theater, 
the concert hall, or the school. With the increased use of radio 
in the schoolroom will come the increased demand for im- 
proved speech on the part of the teacher, and this in turn will 
improve the speech of the whole nation, which when achieved 
will have been sufficient justification for our faith in radio. 


NOTES FROM AN EXTEMPORANEOUS SPEECH 
ANNETTE BusHMAN 

In a radio drama great emphasis should be placed upon the 
sincerity of both the material and the voice. The microphone 
is in the nature of an acid test. It is to the ear what the micro- 
scope is to the eye. It is devoid of all make-up and accentuates 
everything that is behind the voice. Before a microphone, a 
motion is not expressed by a gesture, but rather by a breath, 
a gasp, or a sigh. 

I have always believed that Shakespearean drama was ideal 
for radio, since it was written without any regard for scenery. 
Therefore, it should receive a great deal more prominence than 
it has to date. But, careful cutting is required. You cannot 
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take a play which is two hours long and cut it merely to fit 
the one hour at your disposal. Cutting a play is an art in itself. 
You must keep the story and the action from beginning to end. _ 
To cut effectively, some idea of play construction is necessary. 

Broadcasters have realized for a long time that they will 
have to write much of their own material. Particularly is 
speed necessary, for the radio dramatist must write at least one 
play a week, and every radio show is a first night. You open 
and close the same evening, therefore your dramas must have 
a fairly wide appeal. Your radio actor plays to what you might 
call a blind audience, and for every piece of business on the 
stage of the theater, he must devise some sound effect. 

In the American School of the Air we presented two debates 
and did much experimenting in order to find some new method 
of presentation, in order to make them more interesting than 
in the auditorium. Finally, we decided to have representative 
students debate the given subjects with the United States Com- 
mission of Education and the Assistant Secretary of Commerce 
by means of questions and answers. On alternate days, we 
used pupils from a private school in a large city and some from 
a suburban public school in a similar city. 

Those chosen from the private school were selected because 
of their excellent diction and fine speech. They might be con- 
sidered “highbrow” or “affected” by many for they were 
inclined to use the broad a, and one boy who was training for 
the stage rolled his 7’s considerably. We decided, however, to 
experiment a little further and see the effect on the schools, 
believing that the important thing in sending programs into 
the schools is that the material and its projection be kept on a 
high level whether it is popular or not. 

Of course we had many complaints, one teacher, in par- 
ticular, writing that the affected speech of the debaters was 
over the heads of the children. She objected to it on the ground 
of national pride, adding that the children sounded like English 
boys, not Americans. However, the day was saved for us when 
we received another letter from a man in Idaho City, also a 
teacher, saying that he had been much discouraged about edu- 
cation in this country in recent years and had almost lost faith 
in America, but, after hearing the four boys in this particular 
debate, he decided that there yet was hope for American educa- 
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tion. So you have two sides, and of course we must give careful 
consideration to all complaints and criticisms. 

I do feel very strongly, however, that there is great danger 
of pointing the taste of the nation downward—of following 
the line of least resistance by saying, “This is what they like 
and let us give it to them.” What we must do is give the 
listening audience what it needs, and will enjoy. 


DISCUSSION 
Mr. CHarTERS: 

In most cases where non-dramatic educational programs are given, 
the element of sight is not important, but what would happen to your 
techniques of drama presentation if you had television? 

Mrs. BusHMAN: 

I have not given much thought to television, and I do not think we 
will need to until it is almost here. I notice that in some of the stations, 
particularly in regard to singing, they cast their artists for appearance as 
well as for vocal qualities. 

Mr. CHarrTers: 

It would change many of your techniques; that is, the things you 
are doing now, to give the illusion of movement. 
Mrs. BusHMAN: 

Yes, there would be a decided change in the technique of writing 
material and in ways of acting. 
Mr. Pitman: 

If Mr. Charters means that the coming of television will enable us 
to put on drama as it is in the theatre, my own experience would lead 
me to believe that that will not be possible. You have to stay close to 
the microphone. Would not television present a problem rather than 
being a great aid? 

Mrs. BusHMAN: 

I think there will be a change in the technical equipment. I think the 
day will come when one microphone will pick up everything, and you 
will not have to perform in relation to the position of the microphone. 
Mr. ErLANnpson:”° 

At WMAQ they are able to reproduce, by television, three-fourth 
views of three people in conversation. ‘That, of course, is a splendid 
advancement, but I agree with Mrs. Bushman that the time will come 
when the mechanical apparatus will become so sensitive that the entire 
picture can be seen as well as heard. Engineers have not confessed as 
yet how far advanced they are in television because the time is hardly 
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ripe, but stations are being rapidly equipped, and I believe, if the proper 
interest develops, we will have the practical television rather sooner than 
is expected. Some say that the television is now only two years off 
instead of five, as has been predicted. Station WICO is broadcasting 
television, and apparatus is being sold for that broadcasting. It is fairly 
successful: you can see smoke floating in the air, and the figures of 
individuals are easily distinguished. A complete nadie television outfit 
is on the market now for $375. 

Mr. Pierce: 

‘There are two problems to be overcome before we will need to 
worry much about the effect of television on ordinary presentations. 
In the first place, radio engineers have to decrease the present wave- 
length that television now necessitates. A radio station broadcasts at 


10 kilocycles, and it is hoped that that can be reduced. Television — 


broadcasting requires 100 kilocycles, as much as Io radio stations. ‘The 


expense also must be considered. When you go into problems of cos- — 
tumes and rehearsals, forty or fifty hours of rehearsals for each broad- ~ 


cast will be necessary. “Then you have lighting, stage directing, and 
other problems. I figure it will multiply the cost of broadcasting about 
ten times. Someone will have to figure out a way of paying for that. 
Mr. ERLANDsON: 


They will recognize the opportunity that this will offer education. — 


It will only take a short time for a group of children to become accus- 
tomed to the technique of having their school work captured by tele- 


vision. “Ihe daily technique of classroom teaching can be reproduced 
in all teacher-training institutions. ‘Television is going to be one of the - 


biggest boons to good teaching that has ever been developed. 
Mr. Darrow:” 

Mr. Koon, Miss Jenkins, and I have all been interested in the 
American School of the Air’s experiences in dramalogues. We have 
found that at least half the job is in the listening, and I think that we 
have found, with no exceptions, that the best listening is done with the 
eyes closed. In Germany, they usually draw the blinds of the school- 
room and darken it as much as possible to make it easier to follow the 
radio program. In checking on our own bad results, Miss Jenkins 


found that we got our severest criticism on the lack of understanding — 
ability in cases where the children had their eyes wide open. Is that 


true of your surveys? 
Mrs. BusHMAN: 
That is what I meant when I said we had become eye-minded and 


now should become ear-minded. I think it is true that, if you listen — 


attentively, your intelligence is increased. 
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Mr. ERLANDSON: 

If a child in a schoolroom has been prepared for a program and 
proper interest has been aroused and then supplemented by a program 
presented by artists, that eliminates in part the lack of interest which you 
will find. Speaking personally and. without experience in the field as 
an actual administrator, I would rather feel opposed to such artificial 
conditions as pulling down the blinds. After all, the basis of the interest 
must be basically real and genuine. 

Mr. Darrow: 

I definitely disagree with you. The things that your eyes catch may 
cause you to miss something that the person has said. I think the obstacles 
that are in the way of dramalogues when conditions are best, are enough; 
it certainly is not more artificial to shut our eyes than it is for the police 
to shut off traffic in order to let the other traffic pass. I am inclined to 
think it is necessary. 

Mrs. BusHMAN: 
I think Mr. Darrow means to set a curtain. They do close out 


- sound in the theater, and perhaps in the schoolroom sight should be 


closed out. I really think we are just beginning to appreciate the signifi- 
cance of a curtain to radio dramas. We do not attempt to create a 
curtain. Our show would open with a curtain. But we can go a little 
farther than that some time and create a feeling of a curtain rising on a 
certain scene. I think what you meant is that we close out sight in the 
schoolroom, as we close out sound in the theater? We need a great 
deal of help from schools in working out these programs. We must 
have co-operation and constructive criticism. If the schools would get 
together with the producers, and work these plans out ahead of time 
or during the school year, I think it would help a great deal. 

Mr. ERLANDSON: | 

The object of a particular lesson has something to do with it too. 
In the reproduction of drama by the children or the creation of a poem, 
frequently the child will want to take notes and make suggestions. My 
general feeling is that the life of a child should be as natural as the 
rest of the activity in the school. 

Mr. Koon: 

I am especially interested, Mrs. Bushman, in having your opinion 
about types of voices that are satisfactory on the stage and not for radio, 
and also about those which did not seem to be satisfactory at first, but 
which, with training, become satisfactory. What types of voices are not 
successful, and what type of training makes them good? 

Mrs. BusHMAN: 

First of all, it is desirable to select actors who are at ease. The 

sincerity back of the voice and the ease with which the speaker is able 
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to deliver his message are of prime importance. We try out voices to 
find material in connection with our studios. ‘The contestants do not 
attempt to speak lines, read lines, or sing, but we try to test their — 
ability to get across the microphone in the right way. Many fine actors — 
refuse and say they will not forsake the stage for that little instrument. 
Frequently such an objector proves to be an actor whose success has 
been due to other qualifications than his voice, and his voice is secondary, 
but it 1s first in radio. 

Mr. Koon: 

We occasionally have severe criticism of some speaker whose voice is — 
satisfactory on the stage, and I am inclined to believe that most of it 
has to do with his position in relation to the microphone. 

Mrs. BusHMAN: 

I should not think that were so. There is one type of actor who 
is not desirable on the radio, that is the one with the old manner of 
oratorical speech, delivered up to the wings. ‘That person never forgets — 
the audience. He is always playing “up there” instead of right “here.” 
Mr. CHARTERS: 

Is it true that singing voices differentiate in that way? If there 
is some good soloist in opera who is not successful before the microphone, 
does that have anything to do with Mr. Koon’s statement? 

Mrs. BusHMAN: 

Yes, on delivery, and then, too, there are not many good singers 
in the world. You get into opera, and an artist may be valuable for — 
other qualities than the voice. He knows his réles almost backward. 
It takes less time for directing, and rehearsal time is cut down. On the 
stage, our opera singers are good actors, and the voice takes perhaps 
third place. I think it comes back to voice: how you deliver that voice. 
Mr. Perry: 

A friend of mine has devised a system whereby he can take the 
voice of one person who sings best and the face and personality of 
another person who is best when seen in pantomime and put the two ~ 
on one film. He threatens to broadcast a film in natural colors and — 
a third-dimensional effect. 

Mr. GRIFFITH:”* 

Are these playlets dramas that have been prepared, and are they 
obtainable, and, if so, on what copyright? How can other stations” 
secure the right to reproduce them? 
Mrs. BusHMAN: 

The material for these dramatizations is all copyrighted, of course, - 
to protect the writers and those who use the material. It is available 
under conditions which vary in different places. I imagine the schools” 


*8 Towa State College. 
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would be able to obtain the material under different arrangements than 
a commercial organization. 
Mr. MERCER: 

I would like to call your attention to the German School Magazine 
in which a number of interesting letters by German students appear. 
The idea of these dramas in Germany is to bring the children of the 
different sections into contact. 


CURRENT EVENTS 
HARRISON M. SAYRE”! 


A Demonstration Lesson Broadcast during the 
Institute for Education by Radio 


Occasionally, some one event or development so far out- 
shadows all the other news of the week that we feel, like the 
boy who saw on his way to dinner a fresh huckleberry pie in 
the kitchen, that we must save all our room for that one thing. 
But this afternoon, in our brief survey of the news of the week, 
we have a full meal before us; every dish is interesting. 

As I have pointed out in our radio talks, every land con- 
tributes its news to current events. It is indeed a meal made up 
of many dishes; it is a great rope made up of all the threads 
of life; it is a stage on which all of the subjects of the school 
curriculum are living actors, playing together in the thrilling 
drama of modern life. History and science and art and literature 
and even mathematics play their parts. Whether the play itself 
will be confusing to us or whether it will be the most fascinating 
and enjoyable thing we ever watched depends, a great deal, 
on our ability to recognize each of the actors every time he 
appears, and follow more closely and intelligently the one in 
whom we are most interested. 

History, geography, science, literature, civics, and mathe- 
matics are all among the actors. All of you who have maps of 
the world may well open them to follow our quick travels. 
If you have a large wall map, you might get it down; perhaps 
someone with a pointer will volunteer to follow the trail. I 
should like each one to do something more than that. 


*4 Managing Editor of the American Education Press. 
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Will the classes that are listening divide into four sections? 
One group may follow closely the geography of current events 
for the week, making a list of all the places mentioned. The 
next group may watch for history, as references are made to 
historical subjects, and jot down a suitable word or phrase 
every time history speaks. The third group had better watch 
science for a list of scientific news of the week. Let the fourth — 
group be reporters, covering the news in the fields of civics, — 
politics, and religion. If there are enough pupils for a fifth — 
group, let them watch for other actors besides those mentioned. — 
At the end of the period, let us see who, in each group, has the © 
longest list. Do you all have papers and pencils ready? I shall | 
mention the names of the subjects again: geography, history, © 
science, civics, politics, and religion. : 

The most spectacular news of the week comes from the 
field of aviation, which has been giving us so much exciting | 
news for several years. Major Charles Kingsford-Smith, the 
Australian aviator, has just completed the first really successful — 
non-stop airplane flight across the North Atlantic Ocean from 
east to west, mainland to mainland. With three companions, — 
in his giant tri-motored plane, the Southern Cross, he flew from 
Port Marnock, near Dublin, Ireland, June 23, and landed at — 
Harbor Grace, Newfoundland, thirty-one hours later. Instinc-_ 
tively, we compare the flight of Kingsford-Smith with that of — 
Lindbergh, which followed practically the same route, in the 
opposite direction. Lindbergh flew without the aid of the radio, - 
while the Southern Cross was in almost constant touch with 
ships, except for a few dark hours when something went wrong. | 
Major Kingsford-Smith declared that without the radio flashes 
giving him his bearings, the flight would have failed. 

Both pilots encountered the obstacle of thick, heavy fogs 
lying low over the Newfoundland Banks, where fogs are so” 
common. But Lindbergh went through these fogs at the start 
of his journey, while his gasoline supply was plentiful. The 
Southern Cross encountered fog and was forced many miles 
out of its way at a time when the gas supply was nearly gone, 
and when further wandering would have spelled disaster 
almost surely. 

As all the news stories pointed out, the hazard that made 
the flight of the Southern Cross one of the most difficult ever 
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completed was that it was made directly in the face of opposing 
winds, flying at a fast rate almost all of the course. Over the 
North Atlantic the winds blow quite steadily to the east. This 
gave Lindbergh the advantage of what the aviators call a tail 
wind blowing him toward his goal faster than he flew. Lind- 
bergh made 3,600 miles in thirty-three hours, whereas the 
Southern Cross made only 2,300 miles in thirty-one hours. 
Someone with a mathematical mind can work out the effect of 
the winds more exactly. Lindbergh was able to fly from New- 
foundland to Ireland in 18 hours 15 minutes. It took the 
Southern Cross 31 hours 56 minutes to make the same flight 
in the opposite direction. Figure that in percentages, if you 
like, or in the average speed of the wind per hour. 

This Southern Cross is the same plane which two years ago 
this month made the most marvelous airplane flight in history. 
The same pilot, Charles Kingsford-Smith, flew this same plane 
from Oakland, California, hop by hop, 2,400 miles to the tiny 
Hawaiian Islands, then 3,200 miles to Fiji Islands, then to 
Brisbane and Sydney, Australia, 7,800 miles, almost entirely 
over water, landing at islands so small that on the map they 
look like mere specks on the great Pacific Ocean. 

But that is not all. This same plane and same motors were 
used by that other Australian, Captain George Wilkins, in his 
Arctic expeditions in 1926 and 1927. Several times the plane 
has been overhauled and reconditioned, but it is the same old 
plane. We call a four-year-old automobile an old bus, but to 
aviators, a four-year-old plane is a crate; it is as antiquated as 
a pre-war Ford looks to us, when we see one on the streets. 
And that is the plane that has flown from California to Aus- 
tralia, all over the unknown wilds of the Australian bush, then 
across Asia to Europe and Ireland, and now to New York. In 
another day or two it will cross the continent to Oakland. 
When it reaches Oakland, a plane with the same motors and the 
same pilot will have flown round the world for the first time 
in history. Hats off to this old Fokker plane, with its Whirl- 
wind motors, and to its gallant crew. 

Will Rogers says, “Old Doc Eckener, with his aluminum 
hot dog is the only sure-fire way to cross the Atlantic Ocean 
by air,” but I ask you to note that Old Doc Eckener always 
chooses to cross by the southern route, where he has balmy 
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southern winds favoring him and convenient islands scattered 
along his path. 

You will want to read more about this plane and its flight 
in the newspapers and magazines. If as a class you keep a scrap- 
book, get the best picture you can find. Write a description to 
accompany it, telling why this flight was so remarkable. Then 
I suggest that you search through the magazines at your library 
for a story of the hidden hero of practically every single one 
of the long flights that have been made in the past four years— 
the inventor of the Whirlwind engines, an American named 
Lawrance. 

We must move on, and rather quickly. Off the beaten 
path of civilization lies a little country which for the past three 
days has been celebrating the one-thousandth anniversary of the 
establishment of its parliament. I refer to Iceland, which is 
justly proud of what it calls the oldest parliamentary governing 
body in the world. Iceland’s parliament, or the Althing, was 
founded by a king they called Grim Goatbeard, 136 years 
before William conquered England, and 185 years before King 
John was forced to sign the Magna Carta. 

Let us jump now to Washington, where the House of Rep- 
resentatives last week sustained President Hoover in vetoing 
the Veterans’ pension bill. The vote was 188 to 182. I might 
mention, also, that the Senate Committee has voted favorably, 
by a vote of 16 to 4, in favor of the proposed London Naval 
Treaty. Now which Senate committee acts on such matters? 
President Hoover is mustering the forces of public opinion 
for an early vote on the treaty. He has already had three 
Cabinet members speaking for it over the radio. 

The Census Bureau has made public its unemployment 
figures, covering about one-fourth of the entire United States. 
The figures are better than had been expected. Look them up. 
Where does your community stand? Incidentally, how many 
of you saw the new plan for voluntary unemployment insur-_ 
ance, announced recently by the General Electric Company, 
of Schenectady, New York? Under this plan, the company 
and the employees will jointly contribute toward a fund to 
insure all-year-round operation, at any point that votes to 
come in under the plan. If your local newspaper failed to tell” 
of this new experiment, watch for the story in one of the weekly — 
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or monthly magazines. Your librarian will help you find it, if 
you are interested. You will find a most interesting article, also, 
on “Steady Work the Year Round,” in the April number of the 
Survey Graphic. 

We must mention also an interesting bequest of $10,000,000 
left by Henry C. Folger, formerly chairman of the board 
of the Standard Oil Company of New York. Mr. Folger was 
not only a financier, but a scholar, and one of the greatest 
experts on Shakespeare in this country, with a magnificent col- 
lection of Shakespeareana which he had begun collecting while 
still a student at Amherst. This collection he has given to the 
nation, with the rich endowment of $10,000,000 to be used in 
study and research in Shakespearean and other Elizabethan 
literature. The collection is to be housed in a beautiful build- 
ing near the Library of Congress, at Washington. 

Our next stop is Columbus, Ohio, where some fifteen thou- 
sand school-teachers, superintendents, and others, are gathered 
in a great educational conference, the annual convention of the 
National Education Association. Motion pictures, the talkies, 
and the radio are exciting especial interest this year, for. their 
possible future value in education. 

Next stop is Independence Rock, Missouri, where several 
hundred Boy Scouts are beginning to gather, from all over the 
United States, to camp beneath the shadow of Independence 
Rock, famed in history as the point at which the covered-wagon 
trains divided to take the Oregon Trail, the Santa Fe Trail, 
or the Old Salt Lake Trail to the West. This year is the 
centenary, or one-hundredth anniversary, of the setting forth 
of the first covered wagon for the opening of the Great West. 

Let us hasten to India, where interesting and important 
developments are brewing. One out of every five persons of 
the human race lives in India; hence, what goes on there is of 
importance. As you remember, we have talked of Gandhi’s 
civil disobedience movement, we called it a “Boston tea party,” 
in opposition to the salt tax. At last, the Simon Commission, 
which has been studying the situation on behalf of the British 
Government, has made public its report. It recommends the 
creation of a federation of states, and provides for turning police 
powers entirely over to native control, an important feature. 
Gandhi’s followers, however, ridicule it, and greeted it by 
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parading behind a donkey dressed up in English clothes. I 
have not time to do more than mention the report this week. 
Next week, it would be interesting to devote a whole period to 
considering the situation, drawing comparisons and contrasts, 
between the situation in India, and in China, or, if you like, 
in the American colonies in 1776. Americans have good reason 
to watch with interest what is going on in India. 

By the way, did you notice that ten days ago the Assembly 
of the Union of South Africa voted that it accepted dominion 
status to mean that it possessed the right of secession from the 
British Commonwealth? If you are watching developments 
in British affairs and in modern history, you must keep your 
eyes open. 

One more bit of news, and then I have a few questions for 
you. You remember that we discussed together the troubles in 
Palestine last year between the Arabs and the Jews. Great 
Britain sent a commission there to study the situation. Great 
Britain holds control of the Holy Land only by a mandate, or 
sort of trusteeship, under the League of Nations. Last week a 
commission from the League of Nations began hearings in 
Jerusalem, to find the root of the trouble between the Moham- 
medans and the Jews and, if possible, to recommend a solution. 
The quarrel last year, you recall, centered around the rights 
and privileges to be enjoyed by the Jews at the Wailing Wall, 
a relic of Solomon’s Temple of Bible times. That disinterested 
experts from other lands should be giving their services for 
the sake of settling such a controversy in the interest of good 
will on earth is an example of the worth-while work which the 
League of Nations is doing in international co-operation. 


Here are five questions based on my talk this afternoon: 


1. What country boasts the oldest parliament in the world? 
2. Have recent inventions increased or decreased the power of the Presi- 
dent over public opinion? How, for example? 

3. How old a plane is the Southern Cross? 

4. Of what three faiths is Jerusalem the Holy City? 

. How much money did Henry Folger leave for endowing the study 
of Shakespeare and the English classics in the United States? At 5 per 
cent interest, about what will be the income of this endowment? 


UW 


And here are three for you to look up: 


1. The President’s veto was sustained by the House, on a vote of 188 to 
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182. If the same number of votes were cast, what number would it 
have required to override the veto? 
2. What American inventor is the hidden hero of practically all the long- 
distance flights that have been made by airplanes in the past four years? 
3. Why or how in American history can Independence Rock be com- 
pared with Plymouth Rock? 


FOREIGN-LANGUAGE INSTRUCTION 
BY RADIO 


C. H. MERCER 


In any consideration of the teaching of modern foreign 
languages by radio, we are inevitably drawn into association 
with another broadcasting agency, the phonograph. For our 
acquaintance let us call it “Miniature Broadcasting Station.” 
Let us also call the radio “Remote Broadcasting Station.” In 
philosophical language, the phonograph is the microcosm and 
the radio is the macrocosm. A broadcaster from California told 
me the other day that he was very fond of phonograph records, 
but that at his station they could not use them without the 
presence of a member of the Musicians Union in the studio. 
The Ohio School of the Air, I understand, does not broadcast 
phonograph records at all. 

Personally, I am extremely fond of the phonograph; in 
fact, I cannot get along without it in my language classroom. 
I hope to be able to show that affection for the phonograph 1s 
not inconsistent with loyalty to the radio; the remote broad- 
casting station is far away, while my miniature broadcasting: 
station is always at hand, ready and willing to serve in any 
capacity. 

As a representative of the fraternity of modern-language 
teachers, I invite the radio broadcasting experts to tell me what 
they have to offer me and my colleagues. Can they do as much 
for me as can my phonograph? They may tell me, of course, 
that phonograph records have brought the art of radio broad- 
casting into disrepute with the public, and that channels of com- 
munication, which ought to have been allotted to my country, 
Canada, are being pre-empted by American radio stations trans- 
mitting unworthy phonograph records. 
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We may take, for example, an imaginary class of German 
students with a German teacher. A lecturer may play a record 
of King George’s speech at the inauguration of the Naval Dis- 
armament Conference at London, to demonstrate how a 
German class may gain first-hand contact with British culture 
by means of phonograph recordings. Can broadcasting special- 
ists do that for us? Having done it once, can they repeat it the 
following day? Can they tell King George to pause, while 
Hans and Fritz and Marie try to understand what he is saying? 
I can do that with my miniature broadcasting station. 

I am rather tired of hearing that radio is to bring in the 
reign of peace, love, harmony, and good will. I am a teacher 
of modern languages, and I ask the radio experts to deliver the 
goods. “Nation shall speak peace to nation.” Fiddlesticks! 
Nation shall bawl jazz to nation, and speak English, one of the 
most inconsistent languages the Almighty ever tolerated. I 
want to co-operate with radio broadcasters, but only on condi- 
tion that they will abolish these silly prohibitions and accord 
the phonograph the same honors and privileges as radio. 

But before performing the pedagogical operation known as 
opening the broadcaster’s dimensions—which I shall describe 
later in detail—I should like to address a couple of words to 
my colleagues in the modern-language teaching profession. 
You and I were much perturbed some years ago, and are not 
yet fully reassured, because the study of foreign languages in 
the schools and colleges of America, like everything else after 
the war, was being questioned and cross-examined. We were 
asked to give an account of our stewardship. It is unfortunately 
true that in America 85 per cent of our modern-language stu- 
dents discontinue their foreign-language studies at the end of 
two years, and only 2 per cent carry on into the fourth year. 
What do they accomplish in these two years? Can our students 
read and understand French and German when they graduate 
from high school? 

The modern-language teachers of the United States and 
Canada have just completed an exhaustive and expensive study 
on ways and means to improve the methods employed for read- 
ing a foreign language, but have, in my opinion, because of 
technical reasons, failed to appreciate that understanding is a 
genus of two species, understanding of the written word, and 
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understanding of the spoken word. The Coleman Report, 
which may be regarded as an authoritative summary of the 
findings of the modern-language study, recommended that 
“modern-language departments should be provided with maps, 
pictures, posters, and, where possible, lantern slides, a phono- 
graph and records, and similar apparatus.’ All that radio 
enthusiasts can conclude is that the modern-language fraternity 
will one day awaken to the importance of radio, but that that 
day has not yet arrived. In other words, the modern-language 
teacher has not yet commenced to take seriously the problem of 
aural recognition as an aid in learning to read. 

At the Institut Rousseau, Geneva, Switzerland, I discovered 
a book entitled Vom Arbeitsunterricht in den Modernen 
Sprachen which stated that “the best teacher is the one who 
understands how to make himself superfluous.”** And here 1s 
another sentence from the same book: “Zensieren Sie doch 
statt die Antworten jetzt die Fragen der Schiiler” —“Cniticize 
(Mark) now the questions instead of the answers of the stu- 
dents.”?” A wise and searching remark on the theory of educa- 
tional broadcasting was uttered by a listener to Sir Walford 
Davies, the famous music broadcaster for the British Broad- 
casting Corporation. “My lesson last Tuesday was quite good, 
was it not?” inquired Sir Walford. “No,” replied the listener; 
“when your lesson is a good one, you are learning from us; 
last Tuesday we were learning from you.” You all know that 
the worst teachers are sometimes the most learned ones. Radio 
teaching may be a black art, and those of us who practice it may 
be necromancers. 

Although only a layman, may I suggest a tentative defi- 
nition of educational broadcasting? “Teaching by radio is a 
process of teaching in three dimensions, whereby the first 
dimension A, the Broadcaster, invites the third dimension C, 
the Student, to ask questions of the second dimension B, the 
Class Teacher. How would one construct an objective test of 
such questions? I suggest that, on the day following the school 
broadcast, the investigating psychologist visit a number of 


25 Coleman, Algernon. The Teaching of Modern Foreign Languages in the United 
States. New York: Macmillan Company, 1929. p. 278. (Publications of the American 
and Canadian Committee on Modern Languages, Vol. XII) 

26 Monch, Rudolf. Vom Arbeitsunterricht in den Modernen Sprachen. Leipzig, 
Germany: B. G. Teubner, 1927. p. 60. 

27 Thid., p. 36. 
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classes which have listened to the broadcast, call for questions, 
the class teacher noting in each class the number of questions 
which the psychologist fails to answer. Then, of course, you 
would have to repeat the process with classes which were taught 
by the ordinary methods—control classes. This would be a 
most interesting experiment, particularly for the psychologist. 

Now I think we are ready to open the broadcasting dimen- 
sions. The first step is really the invitation to broadcast. The 
lecturer plays a German song on the phonograph, and shows 
how the students naturally and inevitably respond to the minia- 
ture broadcaster’s invitation to join in the singing. The formal 
step of opening the dimensions consists in making clear to the 
students that in learning or teaching by radio they must make 
an active response to a stimulus from outside. They are mem- 
bers of the class community and at the same time are members 
of the social community, partners in school and society. 

Since the idea of the three dimensions in broadcasting may 
be somewhat unusual, I wish to relate an experience I had at the 
Musterschule, Frankfurt am Main, Germany, which, although 
radio did not play any part, is nevertheless the most typical 
example I know of our aim through radio. It presents the 
two essential features of every radio lesson, which are willing- 
ness to occupy a temporary back seat in the classroom, and will- 
ingness to admit a stranger to the family circle. On the way to 
the English class at the Musterschule 1 happened to remark to 
the German teacher that I was interested in the problem of 
international understanding through the League of Nations, 
whereupon he immediately asked me what was the use of a 
League of Nations when German territory, in violation of 
agreements made under the Treaty of Versailles, was still 
occupied by the Allied forces! Would I myself endeavor to 
explain the anomaly to his class in English? I did so, and the 
students then asked me questions. The only difference between 
my talking in front of the class and at the microphone, so far 
as I can see, is that in the latter case the questions would have 
been directed to the regular teacher instead of to myself. 

I should like also to define two more terms: phonograph 
broadcasting is a process of teaching in three dimensions, all of 
which are known; radio broadcasting is teaching in three dimen- 
sions, one of which is unknown. The function of the educational 
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broadcasting director is to turn three factors, one or more of 
which may be unknown, into co-ordinating co-operating dimen- 
sions in the teaching process. 

Let me introduce at this point two well-known European 
language broadcasters, who, when I met them over a year ago, 
were factors, or actors, and not dimensions in the teaching 
process. The first is M. E. M. Stéphan, senior lecturer in 
French at University College, London, who gave his first radio 
French lesson from Savoy Hill, London, in February, 1924. 
The scene is a French classroom at a large secondary school 
under the London County Council; the teacher, Benjamin 
Dunville, a recognized authority on French phonetics and the 
author of a number of-books. Mr. Dunville prepares the 
coming radio lesson from 3 to 3:35 P.M. He plays one of 
LaFontaine’s fables, Le Loup et L’A gneau, with his miniature 
broadcasting station, emphasizes the chief difficulties in pronun- 
ciation, asks some of the students to read this fable, and at 3:34 
remarks to the class, “Now boys, M. Stéphan will read the same 
fable to you over the radio, and I want you to tell me at the 
end of the radio lesson who has the better French pronuncia- 
tion, the phonograph or the radio broadcaster.” To my conster- 
nation, the boys decided unanimously, “The Frenchman on the 
phonograph record.” In other words, M. Stéphan was not a 
class dimension—he was simply an outsider whom the class 
criticized. 

My second illustration comes from a German school. Der 
Schulfunk, the German radio magazine for schools once printed 
a letter from Johannes Schéler, Direktor of a school in the 
suburbs of Berlin. After criticizing the method of teaching 
foreign languages by radio used at the Deutsche Welle, the 
educational station of the German republic, Herr Schéler 
epitomized his comments in the following sentence: “Der 
Sprecher ist das Objekt des Unterrichts”—“The broadcaster 1s 
the object of the lesson by radio.” He stated in words what 
Mr. Dunville had done in practice; that is, he sought to reduce 
or contract the three dimensions to two, because the French 
broadcaster had not incorporated himself into the everyday 
class instruction. On personal inquiry at the home of Herr 
Schéler, I discovered that M. Grander, the French radio teacher, 
had not succeeded in adapting himself to the German teacher’s 
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requirements. To repeat the statement again, the three essen- 
tial dimensions of radio teaching had not yet been co-ordinated. 
The broadcaster was still an unknown quantity. . 
Some subjects are easier to broadcast than others. Music, 
as a lesson, is easy to broadcast, because only two dimensions 
are involved, the broadcaster and the student. When a music 
lesson is being given over the radio, the class teacher, the second 
dimension, is not necessarily involved. To me this 1s a much 
more satisfactory explanation than to say that music is a suitable 
subject for broadcasting because of its acoustic appeal. It may 
not be known to all of you that prior to the foundation of the 
Ohio School of the Air, a questionnaire was sent to three thou- 
sand county superintendents, principals, and classroom teachers 
by a preliminary committee on educational broadcasting, and 
the answers called for opinions on the following subjects: music 
appreciation, geography and travel, literature and English, 
health and hygiene, history, current events, civics and citizen- 
ship, talks by prominent persons, dramatics, holiday programs, 
nature study and science, character building, art appreciation, 
parent-teacher program, games and physical education, safety, 
vocational guidance, spelling and grammar, opening exercises, 
clubs for boys and girls, public speaking and parliamentary 
practice, domestic science, but there was not a mention of foreign 
languages. Surely languages, with their appeal to the ear, 
should rank high in such a list. So I discard the acoustic theory 
of educational broadcasting. Nor do I get more satisfactory 
results when I apply the supplementary theory; that is, that 
the broadcaster is a visiting teacher or an assistant teacher in 
the classroom. The only valid theory on which to base educa- 
tional school broadcasting is the activity theory; namely, that 
the object of teaching scholars by radio is to encourage them to 
ask questions, which is, I think, the same as activity. I believe 
that this “activity principle” (Ardeitsunterricht) applies to all 
the subjects of the curriculum. An active and alert student is one 
who is always interrogating his environment. Although tangi- 
ble evidence may be hard to produce, I think you will find that 
one feature is common to all good radio lessons in all subjects: 
the student is continually asking questions. The function of the 
teacher, the second dimension, is to answer those questions. In 
the ordinary process of teaching without radio, there is a tend- 
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ency, at least, for the student to accept traditional views or 
ready-made opinions handed to him by the teacher. Whether 
or not you agree with my analysis of the educational process in 
radio teaching, you will, I think, admit that a class trained by 
the three-dimensional method just outlined, will be more likely 
to appreciate radio than the class taught in the ordinary way. 

In beginning the study of a foreign language I would give 
an introductory talk on the necessity of being able to understand 
foreign nations; that is, through the ear as well as through the 
eye, and that at the end of the first or second year each student 
would be expected to be able to understand a foreigner who was 
speaking his language slowly and distinctly. It seems to me 
that the class itself would extend the dimensions; that is, they 
would want to try their ears on some extraneous or unknown 
material not in the collection of phonograph records. Then the 
language teacher would feel the need of applying to the broad- 
casting director for talks in foreign languages and for contacts 
with foreign countries. | 

What form might these extended radio talks take? I have 
time to mention but one variety, direct aural command. You 
have in all probability heard of the direct or perhaps the Berlitz 
method of teaching and learning a language. Direct contact 1s, 
or is supposed to be, established between the object and the 
foreign symbol; for instance, the teacher holds up an object and 
says “das Buch” or “le livre.’ After that, when the student sees 
the object, the French or German word also presents itself. But 
what about objects, not to mention qualities and activities, which 
cannot be visualized? You do not go far under the Berlitz 
method, although you do become proficient in conversation 
about the common classroom words. Furthermore, with radio, 
words can be supplied for sounds made over the radio, such as 
the sounds of coughing, scratching, singing, and laughing. I 
should also call this class of language exercises aural recogni- 
tion, and believe that it would furnish material for radio exer- 
cises over a full year. 

Why, I wonder, has nobody yet used radio for oral-aural 
tests in modern languages? What could be more objective? 
Along with the aural-activity, the aural-motor, the aural-oral 
exercises, it would seem that an occasional period for singing 
foreign songs would help to stimulate the student. These aural 
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activities could not be directed by the average class teacher in 
the ordinary process of teaching. 

Finally, I should like to mention three methods of control- 
ling the dimensions. How do you control sermons and lectures; 
I mean to say, how do you know that congregations and stu- 
dents listen to them? As regards the latter, there exists a kind 
of social convention that you shall remain silent and respectful, 
even when you do not understand or approve. During the war, 
at the front, if the men did not like a speaker, they rose noisily 
from their places, knocked over any seats in their passage, and 
made an exit. We do not do that in America; at least, we do not 
overturn the seats when we leave a building. When it comes to 
college lectures, the control is a more serious one. The lecturer 
says in deed if not in words, “At the end of my course of 
lectures, you will undergo a written examination. Govern your- 
selves accordingly.” 

I mentioned Sir Walford Davies as having made a most 


—-. 


stimulating and thought-provoking remark with regard to edu- 


cational broadcasting. I would class with this the statement of 
an opponent of educational broadcasting, one of the really 


important leaders in the field of education in Canada, who 


writes: “If I have my way, in our University we will not 
dissipate our energy by trying to give regular courses over the 
radio. . . . It is hard enough to get attention when a teacher 
is present, but no one feels that he is disrespectful when he 
breaks into a radio program.” “No, Mr. President,” I feel 


inclined to add, “nor when he breaks off a radio program.” He — 


is quite right; unless all the dimensions co-operate and are 


co-ordinated—broadcaster, teacher, listener—unless they click 
at the same time, the radio lesson or lecture is a failure. 


So far as I can judge, there are three methods of control, 


or supervision, in common use, which for purposes of evoking 
comment and criticism I shall call the American, the British, 
and the German, dealing respectively with the teacher, the 
student, the broadcaster. Certain objective tests have been made 


using the Damrosch programs. They are, apparently, factual 


tests, or tests of information acquired. I do not believe tests 
for information really reveal anything of particular significance 


in relation to a musical broadcast. Such a procedure may reduce 


the total enjoyment derived by the children from the Damrosch 
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hour. The point 1 am trying to emphasize, is that these objective 
tests are more in the nature of a check on the teacher than on 
the student, because it is the teacher who suffers most from 
examinations. 

The British control the broadcast lesson by placing cheap, 
printed pamphlets, oftentimes beautifully illustrated, in the 
hands of each student. For the price of one penny the student 
of French can have the outline of M. Stéphan’s French lessons. 
I like to regard these penny pamphlets, of which there 1s an 
assorted collection in the Ohio School of the Air Radio Exhibit, 
as a personal letter written by the British Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion to each individual student. However dull the first dimen- 
sion, the broadcaster, however indifferent the second dimension, 
the class teacher, the third dimension, the student, can always 
find something to hold the attention in these penny pamphlets. 

I have made some experiments with the third method of 
control, which I studied first of all in Germany with the assist- 
ance of Karl Friebel, director of the Radio’ Department of the 
Central Institute for Education, Berlin, and his genial partner, 
William W. Mann, whose radio English lessons have enter- 
tained the world from the Kénigswusterhausen studios. 

In the French lessons from CHNS, Halifax, Nova Scotia, 
there are two broadcasters: one is a native Frenchman, and the 
other is a Canadian. The former talks French, and the latter 
English, although the Frenchman sometimes forgets his rdle, 
and the Canadian frequently engages in conversation in French 
with his partner. The Berlitz lessons from WNYC follow 
this method of French-English collaboration in the studio. 
The French partner is the specialist in the language, and the 
Canadian an expert in teaching and showmanship. Now you 
must not conclude from this that the Canadian is a comedian or 
a clown, but the business of the showman-teacher 1s to put the 
French partner across to the listeners. This dual control method 
is somewhat difficult to execute, and calls for very careful prep- 
aration, but psychologically, it is correct. Radio teaching calls for 
a combination of specialized knowledge and executive show- 
manship. What is meant by saying this third method controls 
the broadcaster? The function of the showman-teacher 1s to 
express the listener’s thoughts and convert them into question- 
ings. He anticipates the objections and difficulties of the average 
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listener and forces them on the attention of the broadcasting 
specialist. A good showman-teacher must be able to discern the 
thoughts of the listener and express them in words quicker and 
more aptly than the listener himself. 

To be sure, Friebel, who first used this method of dual con- 
trol—soon applied to other subjects besides the teaching of 
languages—does not state the case so crudely as I have done: 

The dialogue affords an opportunity of avoiding the deadly monot- 
ony of the radio lecture, and, by change of voice and attitude, endows 
the lesson with life and action. The pauses it facilitates give the listener 
a chance to reflect, examine, comprehend. It permits questions and 
answers, thereby adding interest and zest to the talk. But, above all, 
the dialogue gives the listener an opportunity to take an active part in 
the development of the theme. He is stimulated to think for himself 
by means of the German [in our example, Canadian] partner, who 
represents the interests of the listener at the microphone and becomes 
the organ and advocate of the listener’s questions, wishes, and needs. 
Only by this method of dual control can educational radio accomplish — 
the duty of making the listener work out for himself, step by step, the 
process of education instead of handing to him ready-made decisions.”* 
Later in his book, Friebel writes: 

The foreign partner is first and foremost the representative of the 
foreign civilization and mind; the German [for our purposes, Cana- 
dian] on the other hand, being the agent and advocate of the require- 
ments and interests of the home listeners, is responsible for the selection 
of material and the method to be used.” 

What then, in conclusion, has the foreign-language radio 
instructor contributed to the theory and practice of educational 
broadcasting? Although we cannot claim all the credit, | make 
bold to assert that the foreign-language broadcaster has been a 
pioneer in the technique of educational broadcasting. He has 
taken the Socratic method and actually applied it to the process 
of teaching. 

Imitation is the sincerest form of flattery. Quite a few of 
the ideas about “showmanship” in broadcasting, expressed in 
this address, are borrowed from the talk by Mr. Elwood on 
“Radio and the Three R’s.” Like the Vice-President of the 
National Broadcasting Company, I too will conclude by asking 
three questions: Who was Socrates? What did the foreign- 
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language broadcaster do for him? How long will it be before 
all radio lessons are constructed on the principles of the Socratic 
dialogue? 


DISCUSSION 
Mr. PITMAN: 

Have you had any experience in conducting a radio language course 
planned for people who do not know anything about German? Can 
it be done over the radio, or do you bring a radio program as a supple- 
mentary aid to what is being done in the classroom? 

Mr. MERcER: 

We have tried to do just that, and I think that we have. I simply 
give the explanations. I think that I can teach language without being 
in contact with the class. 

Mr. PIrmMan: | 

Have you heard from any radio pupils? 
Mr. Mercer: 

They have been interested. Our work has usually been taken by 
people who have already studied the language. ‘They assure me, how- 
ever, that there is a medical student in Vienna who learned all his 
English from my broadcast lessons. He now lectures in English. I 
certainly think it is possible to teach languages by radio. 

Mr. Prrman: 

Do you need textbooks? 
Mr. Mercer: 

We use the same textbook as WMAQ. However, we cannot get 
the people to buy it. Nova Scotians are “Scotch,” and they will not 
buy the textbooks. Only one-tenth of our listeners use a text. Half of 
the period is given to the book, and half to general conversation. We 
get the benefit of the showman and specialist which you do not get in 
any other way. ‘There is an element of interest in a two-part dialogue. 
Mr. CHARTERS: 

What are the Victor people going to do about disks for Mr. Mercer 
and other foreign-language teachers? 

Mr. CoLEMAN:*° 

Without making a statement which might be taken as final or 
authoritative, I would say that if there is anything in the catalogue of the 
phonograph companies of London or any subsidiaries in Europe, it is a 
simple matter to get the records, and include them in our own Victor 
catalogue here. We import what we call the “shell” and make the 
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records here. The difficulty is in selecting from the foreign catalogue 
the things we want here. I cannot predict what we will be able to do. 
We are interested, and, if we can see that there is a demand for this 
sort of thing and if we could find a unanimity of opinion as to just what 
is wanted, I think there will be no difficulty in securing it. 

We have found difficulties in English, for instance. We have de- 
mands for records to be used in English, and we have had trials and 
trials by persons who have attempted the type of record we think should 
be made. Recently we tried some which had just been imported from 
England, but we found, in one instance, when we tested them here, a 
decided accent which would not apply to our schools here. 

In a foreign language, that would be different. If we could get a 
language professor from Germany, that would probably apply very 
well. In the case of songs, we already have plenty. 

At the exhibit during the National Education Association we had an 
album of French records with the textbook. It is simply supplementary 
work for teaching pronunciation. It seems to me that the logical course 
of action would be to get a committee of language teachers from 
various universities, and let them decide what they want. If it is within 
reason, we will be glad to give it to them. 

Mr. MERcrER: 

I am indebted to Mr. Coleman for all he has done. It is not an 
easy thing to secure these practical details. We cannot get in this 
country or in Germany any textbook which has all the records attached, 
although we can get plenty of songs. It is a nuisance to send to 
Europe for them. I had twenty-eight broken in one consignment once, 
and it is expensive. 

Mr. THarp:** 

Did I understand that you believe that the best results were secured 
by distributing advance programs, showing what was to be said? 
Mr. MERcER: 

The Germans say absolutely not: it is the wrong thing; you must 
not have a printed copy in front of their eyes at all for four or five years. 
Mr. THARP: ; 

It does not mean that ear-training is to work in co-operation with 
reading? 

Mr. MERcER: 

We are training for a great expansion in radio, for the time when 
we are going to be able to listen to foreign countries. 
Mr. THarpP: 

Does it not seem that the thing we must do is to work with the 
texts that exist, and if we do not have any, make them? 

** Ohio State University. 
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Mr. MERcER: 

I think you are right, but in Canada they would say it is not worth 
while to make them. | 
Mr. THARP: 

The next thing we need is an arrangement whereby we can get 
cheap records. We need machinery by which to perform this. 


THE PROBLEM OF PROGRAM MANAGEMENT 
JUDITH C. WALLER® 


What does the building of a radio program in its entirety 
entail, and how does it fit into the whole general scheme of 
program management? The question is a copious one. The 
problem of developing programs for radio must, of necessity, 
be gauged by the type of broadcasting station under considera- 
tion. In other words, programs built for university-owned 
stations would not be the same as those built for stations owned 
by religious organizations or commercial firms. 

Naturally, when a university acquires a radio station it does 
so, first, with the intent and purpose of making it possible for a 
large majority of people living within the radius of its trans- 
mitter to gain some of the intellectual attainments that hitherto 
had been available only to registered students, and, second, to 
create good will, in order to bring to its portals a larger enroll- 
ment. A church or religious organization of any kind builds a 
station, almost wholly, to spread the gospel of its particular 
faith. The university’s programs are, therefore, almost entirely 
educational and a church’s, religious, but with a commercially 
owned station, either of manufacturing or newspaper interest, 
the problem is entirely different. ? 

Any station was built, in the first place, as a promotional 
venture. A new plaything had appeared on the horizon; no 
one knew exactly whether it could be used as a creator of good 
will. Engineers advised that a voice, by means of electrical 
vibrations, could be heard many miles distant, fifty, one hun- 
dred, some even thought as far as five hundred. Certainly it 
seemed logical, if this were true, that the name of an owner of 
a radio station repeated frequently over the air in connection 
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with a radio program would be of tremendous advertising 
value, and would be bound to create good will if handled prop- 
erly. So everyone who was at all interested in this new inven- 
tion and had a few thousand dollars to play with wanted the 
fun of experimenting. The Department of Commerce was 
flooded with applications for permission to erect stations, and 
these were handed out, more or less indiscriminately, until the 
ether was crowded with all sorts of horrible sounds. Trans- 
mission had not reached today’s perfection and talent was not 
picked with care. 

Of course, in those days, back in 1921 and 1922, no one 
knew the extent to which radio would go, nor the expense that 
would ultimately be involved not only in building bigger and 
better transmitters with increasing wattage, but in keeping 
abreast with the rapid and radical program changes. Few 
owners or station managers established any definite policy of 
program handling during the first years of radio broadcasting. 
They were groping their way, so to speak. The cost of running — 
a 500-watt station (which was the volume of power that con- 
stituted the majority of radio stations in the early days) was 
comparatively small; comparatively, when we think what it 
costs today. Almost any organization at that time was willing 
to charge that item to promotion (institutional advertising gen- 
erally cost more than that sum); so other means of financing 
the cost of operation did not enter into the picture as a factor, 
nor was program building taken seriously. The whole idea, 
at that time, was getting the owner’s name on the air as often 
as possible. 

As the years went by and radio grew out of the “plaything” 
class and developed into one of the largest industries in the 
country, an industry that was, apparently, creating a new and 
different media for promation and advertising generally, com- 
petition entered on a real scale, and it soon became obvious 
that policies would have to be established, both as to operation 
and program. 

The type of a station’s audience had to be determined, or 
rather, the owner had to decide the type of audience he desired 
to reach, and set out very definitely to accomplish that end. 
Commercially owned stations found that to continue on the air 
at all they must be constant good-will builders; to build good 
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will meant to give the audience the kind of program it was 
interested in during every minute the station was on the air. 
This began to be a rather gigantic undertaking in the face of 
competition and increasing costs of operation. The problem 
affected commercially owned stations more than stations owned 
by educational or religious organizations. The latter’s policies 
outlined themselves. Their wattage being low, the radius cov- 
ered was small, and competition was not keen. 

But take a newspaper-owned station, for instance. Gener- 
ally a newspaper has a definite editorial policy so it 1s compar- 
atively easy for its radio station to follow it. After all, have 
you ever considered how much a radio station does resemble a 
newspaper? How similar it is in operation and management to 
any big metropolitan daily? Its various departments coincide 
in many respects. The paper has its news, feature articles, 
comic strips, humor, editorials, and advertising; the same fea- 
tures go into the building of a radio program. 

In creating a newspaper the editor must first consider two 
problems: the establishment of a policy and through this policy 
the creation of a market. He must create in the minds of his 
public the habit of buying his paper. Soa radio station through 
its policy must create the habit among its listeners of setting the 
dials at its station and leaving them there, not only through an 
individual program, but from program to program, as a reader 
turns from page to page in a newspaper or magazine. It 1s the 
editor’s business to see that the columns of his paper carry the 
type and kind of message that he wants the citizens of his com- 
munity to read. If he is aiming primarily to reach the home 
and family, the contents of his paper must be composed of news 
and features that he is not ashamed to know are being read by 
all the members of the family. So the director of a radio 
station must see that the program is built to carry out the policy 
of the station and to offer variety in the form of entertainment 
and education for each member of the family where the radio 
has become a daily habit. 

As a certain percentage of the linage must be devoted to 
advertising in every newspaper, that copy must also measure 
up to the standards set by the editor for the news and editorial 
columns. Just as all kinds of news cannot be printed without a 
certain censorship, so it is with advertising material. 
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About six or seven years ago the government did not permit 
any advertising to be sent out from a Class B radio station 
(Class B stations in those days consisted of stations operating 
over five hundred watts or more and were supposed to broad- 
cast programs of higher quality than Class A or the smaller 
stations), except that a firm or organization owning a broad- 
casting station was permitted to announce the fact that such 
and such a station was owned and operated by such and such a 
firm. Later permission was granted to certain private organi- 
zations owning Class B stations to accept without pay sponsored 
programs which were generally brief announcements. Soon, 
however, more concerns were asking for permission to appear 
on the air than could be accommodated through the stations 
owning the government permits, which forced a reconsideration 
by the government of the entire question. This resulted in the 
withdrawal of the former rule and the issuance of a new ruling 
permitting any and all radio stations of whatever class to accept 
paid advertisements or sponsored programs. 

Many owners of radio stations did not appreciate at first, 
and I am frank to admit we were among them, that the time 
would come when most of the radio programs being broadcast 
would be sponsored by advertisers. The feeling persisted that 
advertising would contaminate musical programs, that the sta- 
tion must be allowed to dictate its own policy and could not be 
controlled by its advertisers, that the station would lose its 
listeners who would object to hearing about food or soap or 
tooth paste in connection with a musical program. They did 
not see that radio was going through the identical process of 
former advertising media, newspapers and magazines. What 
a tremendous howl went up in publishing circles when the late 
Mr. J. Walter Thompson bought the back cover on a monthly 
magazine for the first time for an advertisement. The heavens 
did not fall; the people did not rise in their wrath and refuse 
to buy the magazine; and it was not long before even front 
covers of magazines were being sold for the same purpose. 

With radio, at first the paid’announcements that went on 
the air were long, wordy affairs that I am sure bored the listener 
and did not always find the ready response the advertiser antici- 
pated. Then station directors, advertising agencies, and the 
advertisers themselves came to see that to catch the attention 
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of the radio audience, it must be first entertained; thus started 
program building of the showman type. Wordy announce- 
ments have given way to sponsored programs with the adver- 
tiser depending on the opening and closing announcements to 
portray his story; these announcements now average about one 
hundred words. 

This new order of things is good for everyone. It is good 
for the listener. An advertiser is competing for the attention 
of hundreds of thousands of people nightly; he must try to 
build a program that will attract that audience away from his 
competitor, broadcasting from another radio station. There- 
fore, better and better programs are being planned and broad- 
cast constantly. The same problem is not found in England. 
There, each set owner must pay the government a tax before 
he is allowed to listen in. Then the government and the gov- 
ernment alone decides the program, and if a listener does not 
like it, he must either try to pick up a continental station or 
find other means of entertainment for the evening. It is good 
for the advertiser. He knows he is reaching a very definite 
market at a very definite hour; he can appeal to a limited com- 
munity by spot advertising, or he can reach the entire country 
over a chain according to his desires or to the distribution of his 
product. He can tie up his visual advertising through news- 
papers or magazines definitely with oral advertising through 
the radio. It is good for the station. It makes possible better 
and more varied programs than could be built otherwise. This 
competition and this advertising have really been the life- 
savers of most of the radio stations, although many people do 
not think so. 

Before programs, per se, meant anything really, everyone 
who could sing, play an instrument, or recite was keen to per- 
form, more out of curiosity than for any other reason. Money 
did not enter into the question. Newspapers gave publicity, 
which was all that was necessary. We had all of the talent 
we needed, and, incidentally, much of it was the same we pay 
hundreds and thousands of dollars for now. We gave audi- 
tions, but we were not overly particular since the radio audience 
did not care. It was awe-inspiring enough just to sit with head- 
phones glued to one’s ears and hear any kind of sound coming 
through the ether. There was a thrill in getting Pittsburgh, 
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New York, Detroit, or California; most of the fans were more 
interested in hunting distant stations than in listening to pro- 
grams near at home. 7 

All of this changed with the inception of advertising 
into the picture. Other factors entered at about the same 
time—at least as far as Chicago was concerned—which changed 
programs, not only complicating matters, but, paradoxically 
enough, simplifying them as well. This factor was the Chi- 
cago Musicians Union. We moved along very nicely for a 
number of years before this organization took cognizance of us. 
But one day we were informed that when two or more instru- 
mentalists were engaged to broadcast, they must be members 
of the Musicians Union; we were to be allowed to hire only 
instrumental soloists outside of this union. The organization 
was strong enough to enforce this ruling, and the majority of 
stations were so situated that they were not independent of 
them. By letting them gain this first point we, of course, 
opened the door wide for further trespassing, and each step 
has followed in sequence. Next the instrumental soloists were 
included (vocalists you should realize are not musicians). Then 
came the ruling which forced some of the smaller stations off 
the air; every radio station of 500 watts or more must employ 
at least a ten-piece orchestra at a minimum weekly wage of 
$90 a man, with the privilege of having them only thirty-five 
hours a week. It complicated matters immediately, since the 
orchestra cost of almost $52,000 a year meant that some means 
of financing the whole radio program would have to be found. 
It simplified matters, as it eliminated, to a great degree, the 
search for talent. Occasionally we are thankful for this ruling; 
when amateurs approach us pleading to broadcast, it is much 
easier to say, “the union forbids,” than to say, “‘no,” weakly, 
as we so often had to before. 

This problem of talent in a radio station has simmered 
down to about the same question that confronts the production 
manager of any vaudeville or follies show. Program directors 
are constantly giving auditions; their files are full of sopranos, 
contraltos, tenors, duets, harmony teams, quartets, Hawaiian 
players, actors, and actresses. They know where to put their 
finger on a dramatic or a lyric soprano, on a comedy actor or 
one to take the villain’s part in a dramatization. They also 
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know that a person may be a good church, concert, or opera 
singer and no good for radio; this may also be true of actors 
and actresses. It is often extremely difficult to find the right 
person for a part. Voice is the first requisite, then ability to 
read lines easily, and also to project personality into the char- 
acter so that it gets across to an unseen audience. He may not 
depend on any visible nuances or gestures; everything must 
be put into the voice, and that is not always easy to do. Find- 
ing these people and working with the production manager are 
part of the duties of a program director. 

Then there is the constant surveillance of the entire pro- 
gram. In a newspaper, balance must be maintained between 
the editorial and the advertising columns as I have suggested 
before. This is not quite so important in connection with a 
radio program, since an advertiser’s program at any large or 
reputable station must be one of entertainment. Because few 
advertisers care to stress the serious, education must be left 
almost entirely to the big-heartedness of the individual station 
and treated as a sustaining program. Do not forget that the 
director of a radio station must constantly keep in mind that 
his station will only be successful if and when there is some 
broadcast during the day or evening that appeals to every type 
of person and to each member of the family. Not everyone 
likes jazz or classical music; not everyone likes sporting events 
or university lectures; children would not be interested in stock 
and grain reports and farmers would not care anything about 
the average children’s program. It is only where a program 
has an appeal to a definite audience that it is merchantable. 
For example, a manufacturer of some toy, who wishes to tie 
up with the children’s hour on a radio station, would not be 
interested in buying time between eight and ten in the evening; 
while, on the other hand, an automobile manufacturer would 
think you had lost your reason were you to offer him the hour 
between five and six for his program. 

But whether the five to six hour is sold to an advertiser for 
a children’s program or not, part of it, at least, must be devoted 
to such a program sponsored by the station itself, as that is the 
time when most children expect to find on the air a radio pro- 
gram especially for them. Just as most women look to the 
morning hours for household hints, men to the evening hours 
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for entertainment, and young people to the later hours for their 
dance music, so the children consider this time as theirs. 

Naturally, it is extremely difficult to determine just what 
the public wants, especially from an advertiser’s point of view. 
Each advertiser wants to broadcast a program that will com- 
mand immediately the attention of each of the ten or twelve 
million listeners within the zone of a given radio station; he 
feels he must build a radio program that will act like a magnet 
and draw the attention at once of this great audience, which 
always wishes “something different.” Can any of you tell me 
“something different” that has not, at one time or another, 
been on the air? Strange to say, when a station’s production 
department, working generally in connection with an advertis- 
ing agency, finally does prepare this marvelous “something 
different” program for an audition, it turns out to be what the 
advertiser wants to hear, what he, himself, really likes. He 
does not stop to think that he is the manufacturer of his prod- 
uct; being already sold on it, he should not care whether he 
likes the program or not; he is out to influence a given market, 
and nine times out of ten, the type of program that appeals to 
him will not appeal to the people he is trying to reach. The 
station, however, must do everything it can to prepare and 
carry out the advertiser’s wishes, since he is paying the 
bill, and lots of bills must be paid, if the station is to exist. 
But, at the same time, if the station allows a program to be 
broadcast when it believes from past experience that that pro- 
gram will be tuned out, it is doing itself more harm than good. 
Once a station is tuned out during the evening, it is not likely 
that it will be tuned in again, unless there is some definite pro- 
gram that they wish to hear. So the station must guard very 
jealously the type of program to be broadcast. 

There is very little means of determining listener reaction, 
except the time-honored one of giving something away for 
nothing. This will nearly always bring results. An auto- 
graphed photograph of some well-known individual, a sample 
of this or that, a prize for a correct solution to a contest, a copy 
of the music used as the theme song of a certain program, 
all these methods of determining the listening audience have 
been resorted to and successfully. There is no way now of 
getting your public to respond, to any degree, to a beautiful 
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symphony program or excellently delivered lectures. Some- 
times the offer of a syllabus or bibliography in connection with 
a university delivered by a well-known professor or dean will 
awaken the better type of radio listener and jog him or her out 
of an apathetic frame of mind into one of action. We proved 
it to our own satisfaction this past year, but we feel that it does 
depend almost entirely on the lecturer himself and the popu- 
larity of his subject. Many people believe that education must 
be coupled with showmanship to get across. I do not believe 
this is true. 

The audience you are catering to and the time of day the 
broadcast occurs determines very often the interest in a pro- 
gram. I doubt very much if a station would have as large an 
audience if it attempted to broadcast a straight lecture on phi- 
losophy at eight o’clock in the evening, when the whole family 
wishes to be entertained, as it would if it took a thrilling inci- 
dent in history and dramatized it. On the other hand, if the 
lecture on philosophy were put on at a suitable time but pre- 
sented in any vein other than one would expect to hear from a 
university classroom, the audience would be incensed. That 
audience would not want its philosophy dramatized, nor would 
a dramatized history program be acceptable at that particular 
hour in the morning. There is a decided place for showman- 
ship in educational programs, but the hour and audience must 
be right or the effort is lost. 

I believe this just as truly as I believe the majority of pro- 
erams broadcast to public-school children are ineffectual unless 
they call for some activity on the part of the child during the 
broadcast. This is not necessarily so with music programs, for 
children have been brought up to listen to music; if geography 
is broadcast synchronized with the use of stereopticon, the 
child’s attention is focused on a screen—but to ask the average 
child in the elementary grades to sit still for fifteen, twenty, or 
thirty minutes and listen to an unseen voice, regardless of the 
broadcaster, is asking something almost superhuman. Not 
many adults can listen to and concentrate on a lecture, sermon, 
or radio talk for that length of time; children should not be 
expected to do so. | 

From the first I have felt that there was a place for educa- 
tion on a radio program. During the early years of WMAQ’s 
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existence the time allotted to us for broadcasting did not make 
it possible to devote any time to features other than entertain- 
ment, but with increased facilities and extension of time, it was 
possible to discuss the matter with the two universities in Chi- 
cago. A connection was made with both the University of 
Chicago and Northwestern University, a series of lectures 
planned, and our radio educational career launched. 

Our first really constructive effort in this direction was the 
broadcasting direct from the classroom of a series of lectures on 
“Contemporary Thought” being given at Northwestern. A 
booklet was prepared giving the subject of each lecture, an out- 
line, a few pertinent questions pertaining to it, and a photograph 
of the lecturer. We broadcast this popular course for several 
years, at an early hour in the evening when it was assured a 
large audience. But when the station became commercial, that 
was one of the needed hours, and the course had to be dropped 
reluctantly. 

During this time we were also broadcasting a series of two 
evening lectures of twenty minutes each from the University of 
Chicago. These lectures still continue, the subject-matter as 
well as the lecturer being decided upon by a radio committee 
appointed from the president’s office. In addition to the above 
lectures, we have been broadcasting for over two years different 
courses, picked up at eight in the morning direct from the 
classroom. At first these courses were put on without much 
publicity being given to the fact, although the alumni of the 
University were notified, and our paper carried the program. 
Scarcely any returns were noted. This year, however, Mr. 
Percy Boynton had prepared a course on “American Literature 
since 1890.” We decided to have an outline and bibliography 
of this course mimeographed and sent to anyone requesting a 
copy. The requests ran well into the thousands and came in 
generally from that class of people who do not write to radio 
stations. We were reaching the “highbrows,” after all, just 
as we had always thought we were. With the close of the 
winter and the beginning of the spring quarter this course gave 
way to one on Philosophy by Mr. T. V. Smith. All of Mr. 
Boynton’s audience requested outlines of the new course, and 
other listeners were added as well. Eight o’clock in the morn- 
ing is an early hour to listen to a University lecture, but when 
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you think that the lecture consumes fifty minutes it really 1s 
amazing. Several hundred inquiries for outlines would have 
been gratifying, but when those inquiries ran into the thousands 
you do not wonder at our amazement and delight. 

In addition to these lectures and courses, there began to be 
a slight demand for French. It seemed logical to think that 
foreign languages might be taught by radio. A person could 
get the exact pronunciation, and if a textbook were used, why 
should not this means be just as good as a private or class 
lesson? So it was tried out—first elementary French, then 
intermediate, and finally advanced, as the demand increased. 
With the success of French lessons by radio assured, we charily 
branched out and put on Spanish, German, and Italian. Text- 
books are used in connection with each of the languages, and 
from the sale of books and inquiries we feel we are not wrong 
in assuming that there is a public wanting this type of thing. 

Another field of education to which we have devoted a 
great deal of time and effort is our public-school program. 
During the first few years of the existence of WMAQ we felt 
that radio should have a definite place in a public-school cur- 
riculum; however, the Board of Education could not be per- 
suaded to be even mildly interested. There were no radio sets 
in the public schools, and they did not see fit to have them 
installed until such time as they felt the radio stations had 
something worth while to offer the schools in the way of a 
program. The radio stations in turn did not feel that they 
wanted to build school programs until the schools were 
equipped to receive them. So we went around in a circle, no 
one getting anywhere. 

One day the principal of one of the elementary schools 
came to my office to say that the Parent-Teacher Association of 
their school had presented them with a very good radio set, 
she was interested in picking up radio programs and would we 
co-operate with her. Here was an opening, which we snatched 
at—-we were so firm in our conviction that eventually some- 
thing real could be worked out that we were willing to experi- 
ment with even one school. We found at the end of the year 
that about twelve schools had been listening to those programs. 

With this demonstration that something of importance 
could be accomplished, that some subjects could be presented 
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to the children in this way better than through the teachers 
themselves, that well-known speakers might be secured for 
radio work whom it would be impossible to send to individual 
schools, the Board of Education at last awoke to the importance 
of radio and for the past two years has been giving us whole- 
hearted support. With the coming of next year an even more 
intensive program is being worked out by the educators them- 
selves, with their own people doing the broadcasting, and a live 
committee passing on the subjects and material to be broadcast. 

More than one hundred fifty schools in Chicago and 
eight hundred in Illinois and the four surrounding states are 
taking these programs now, which makes us feel we are actu- 
ally accomplishing something. What is still more encouraging 
we often have mothers write us that they are finding these 
broadcasts intensely interesting and are following them so as to 
discuss the subject-matter with their children after school hours. 

Of course, WMAOQO is not the only station in the country 
sponsoring an elementary educational program. Your Ohio 
School of the Air is a noteworthy example of what can be done 
by radio in educational work for children. Your task here in 
Ohio has been simpler than elsewhere because of the state funds 
available with which you underwrite the program and equip 
the schools with radio receiving sets. 

There are numerous other subjects that have a place on our 
radio programs that can quite naturally come under the head of 
education: health problems, child study, parent-teacher inter- 
ests, and the field of home economics. All of these features 
WMaAQ is sponsoring as part of our sustaining, or editorial, 
program, and we shall continue to do so as long as our 
commercial programs do not demand the time. We shall, 
however, continue to allow the University to broadcast on its 
present time schedule regardless of our advertisers, because I 
firmly believe that no radio station can have any prestige if it 
overlooks the fact that a public will never be satisfied with 
entertainment alone. It will not be satisfied just to read the 
comic supplements of a newspaper or just to go to musical 
comedies or dramatic farces. The public has its serious mo- 
ments more often than perhaps it chooses to acknowledge, even 
to itself, but when those serious moments come something 
besides “fluff must be obtainable on the air as well as else- 
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where to satisfy them. The radio station that has the serious 
moments to offer as well as the lighter ones will be the radio 
station to which the largest number of people will keep their 
dials set. Then only a lowering of ideals and a definite change 
in policy will be able to take away the prestige that has been 
built. The quality of the better features on any station will 
eventually raise the standard of the straight entertainment and 
advertising features, and it will not take the public long to 
realize that on the station on which it can find programs that 
appeal to the intellect, it ‘will also find the best in all other 
types of entertainment. 

Of course, not all radio stations are in a position to devote 
as much time to educational features as is WMAQ, even if they 
were desirous of doing so. It is necessary often that they 
divide time with one, two, three, or even more stations, as there 
are 614 radio stations in the United States that must be accom- 
modated and only ninety channels on which to do so. The cost 
of operation is also high, and the little time allowed them for 
broadcasting must be sold to pay these costs. I am referring 
here to the smaller stations in the smaller towns and cities, and 
even to some small stations in the larger cities. So until some 
philanthropist sees the need of promoting the cause of educa- 
tion, we must look to a few of the large stations to promote it. 
This is not only true for adult but for child education as well. 
We must also hope that the persons controlling the manage- 
ment of the larger radio stations may be convinced eventually 
that in so promoting this field, they are building bigger audi- 
ences for themselves and better citizens for the country. 


DISCUSSION 

Mr. SuLzER: 

To what extent do you offer mimeographed copies of the University 
talks? 
Miss WALLER: 

In every instance the University sends out and pays for copies of the 

talks on its programs. 
UNKNOWN QUESTIONER: 

Is your educational program only for elementary schools? 
Miss WALLER: 

It carries through the junior high school. 
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Mr. MERCER: 

Who pays for the programs? 

Miss WALLER: , 

Until this year we paid for this program, but we did not pay for 
music, it is a union proposition. Geography lessons were synchronized 
in connection with the stereopticon. We found that most schools had 
Keystone slides so we built our lessons around them. We pay for the 
presentation of poetry and for instruction in writing. 

Mr. MERcER: 

Are some of these talks given by members of the board of education! 
Miss WALLER: 

They are given by university teachers, and are arranged to fit into 
the curriculum. 

UNKNOWN QUESTIONER: 

Are these teachers good broadcasters? 
Miss WALLER: 

We only select a person who has been in the schools, who is a good 
teacher, and whom the children like. 
Mr. PIERCE: 

Do the teachers broadcast a full period or just a twenty-minute 
lecture? 

Miss WALLER: 

Some of the professors prefer to broadcast the twenty-minute lec- 
ture without the discussion. When the discussion is broadcast, the 
professor repeats the question in front of the microphone and answers 
it. Some instructors use the entire fifty-minute period. Many of our 
listeners are women, although we find that a large number of men stay 
at home in the mornings to listen to our programs. 

Mr. CAVANAUGH: 

What did you mean when you said the University of Chicago is 
contemplating putting on a real program next year? Will the Uni- 
versity authorities pay for it? 

Miss WALLER: 

They asked me to give them figures on the cost of a five-year pro- 
gram. ‘They will pay our station. They think it would be cheaper and 
better than buying a station for their own use, and they know that it 
would be almost impossible to get a wave-length and the time they want. 
Mr. CoLEMAN: 

Do you prefer to have lectures by persons from the University of 
Chicago rather than by Columbus and New York people? 

Miss WALLER: 
I do not think it makes any difference. 
UNKNOWN QUESTIONER: 
You do not feel that it is easier to put your own programs across? 
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Miss WALLER: 

I think any local station has to keep a local program. Chicago, per- 
haps more than any other city, would not welcome dictation from New 
York. ‘That is a fact we considered when we refused to go on a net- 
work because its officials wanted three hours each night. We did not 
think that we could give that much time because of our local situation. 
Mr. Mercer: 

Do you think that universities should pay for time on the air? 

Miss WALLER: 

We are on the air twenty hours daily. We have to sell much of 
this time in order to come out even. Naturally, the best hours of the day 
have to be sold. ‘The time may come when commercial stations will 
not have the time to give to the university. I believe that unless the 
university can buy time, it will not be assured of having it. — 
UNKNOWN QUESTIONER: 

Do educational programs help broadcasting stations? 

Miss WALLER: | 

The manager of a station wants to give time to education because, 
when he goes to Washington, he can say that they are doing educational 
work and must be granted time on the air. However, I think the time 
is coming when every university will either have its own station or will 
pay the broadcaster. 

Mr. CorBETT: 

Do you allow the University to make up an academic course for your 
station without checking it? 
Miss WALLER: 

We never check them. All the work is done at the University sta- 
tion. The program is arranged by the radio committee which meets 
once a month. 

Mr. Maynarp: 

You say you do not pass on the material that the University wants 
to broadcast. Suppose there is a scientific question which might be 
opposed in the community? 

Miss WALLER: 

The University assumes the entire responsibility. I allow questions 
to be discussed from its own branch station which I would not allow to 
be discussed from our downtown station. 

Mr. Maynarp: 

Do you try to give the listener a background of cultural appreciation 
for your musical programs? 
Miss WALLER: 

Sometimes the announcer gives the name of the composer, but we do 
not insist upon it. I do not feel it is necessary. 
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Mr. Darrow: 

We take it for granted that you will continue educational programs 
and find a place for them, as long as you are at the station. What if 
someone else should come into the picture? Would there not surely 
be a change in reference to educational broadcasting? You see what a 
position this is for the educator. He may work and work and give his 
services gratis, and then suddenly lose all the ground he has gained 
with a change in station personnel. 

Mr. Hiccy:** 

Was the lecture hour at eight o’clock in the morning chosen for a 
certain audience? 
Miss WALLER: 

It was chosen, because I did not have any other time. However, it 
is a good hour. Most husbands are on their way downtown, and the 
children are almost ready for school; the mothers and wives have a 
little spare time. 

Mr. Hiccy: 

How do you compare the morning and evening hours? 
Miss WALLER: 

I think the morning hour is better. I do not think that six o’clock 
in the evening is a particularly good time. 
Mr. Pirman: 

You emphasized the matter of educational programs as a means of 
preparation for a fine showing before the radio commission, did you not? 
Miss WALLER: 

Yes, I think nine times out of ten that is true. I have always been 
interested in education, but the majority of radio stations are actuated by 
such motives. 

*® Director, Station WEAO, Ohio State University. 
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